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CHAPMAN'S 





Containing, in pechect ie SNE any chemical oe aly all the peeetibusias of the finest 
Wheat. It is aninvaluable Infants’)Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children & Invadids. 
Dr. Arrrienp, Professor of Pr l Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :-—* ti is incomparably superior to‘ 
rrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 

Sold by Family Grocers, Bruggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s, Packets, or 3s. tins. 

Sole Proprictors—@RLANDO JONES & CO., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.0. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of RECE STARCH, 1! the etibugest ‘and re made, 















GREAT REDUCTION IN PRIOE. 
£9:0:0 Reduced to £6:10:0 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


ON HIRE. OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. BRANCH OFFICES : 
8, Newington Causeway, | 58, Northumberland Street, | 65, S, Buchanan Wa Glasgow. | 46, George Street, Aberdeen. 
Newcastle. ie "Street, Dundee. 


— — “i 1, Commercial Street, Leeds.} 
1, treet, Liverpool. | 108, Erinces peep Edin-/ 69, Grafton Street, Dublin. 19, High Street, Bristol. , 
k buygh.. 7, Douégal Square, Belfast. 


105, Market St., Manchester. 4, Orford Hill, Norwich. ‘ | 
7 Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIAN OFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


a very clogant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
seasoned meters te and WARRANTED to to bape tune IN ALL bythe prot for the moderate hie of 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS. These Ro aad have Bg sf Ai and first-rate judges. 


A splendid assortment. of Bits oe ances OM Ga Cae 04 Gana 
age 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


5s, post 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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BELL’S ENGLISH POETS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
In Fortnightly Volumes, on the 1st and 15th of every Month, foolecap 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. $d. each, of 


t2me ENGLISH PORTS, 


WITH ORITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, MEMOIRS, AND GLOSSARIES. By ROBERT BELL. 
VOLUME I. WAS PUBLISHED ON APRIL 1st. This Edition of the Poets comprises :— 


Ghakqrpene’s £ Poems and Sonnets.| Butler’s Poetical Works. 3 Vols. | Thomson’s Poetical Works. 2 
Sees J nergy te oems. Robert | Sasene and Kit Marlow’s Vols. 
Barly Ballads s Poems 3 Vols. me ad 8 ‘eso orees 008 Minor Posts. 
ads an ongs ° e Pea- er’s Poems 
Gas en’s 7 Sondy 5 me,” 3 V santry of Eng dham’s Poems. 
won ae ‘piemaelets, Chaucer's Poetical Works. 8 amos ori Poems. 
‘A NERS’ 


; CHARLES GRIFFIN AND OO., 10, ST: HALL COURT. 
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BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING ‘POWDER. 





GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, August 1, 1870.—Advertisements and Bille for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Guuaw, 54, Paternoster Row, H.0., by the 18th of each month, 


GEORGE BORWICKS | 
BAKING POWDER’ 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amoxest m= RANT TERNS SUITED wh Tee 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and) Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


: er. | Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butte | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best ofall that has  pabmitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


‘ : . I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar m make it known.—Your most obedient servant, : 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more . G. Warniven, 
nutritious than that raised with ee meets hee, 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





P P Z ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &e., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required is not a — quer Pe is a 
. . . makin b) 
when ‘Yeast: ig: used, as it is not}/,4a5 "<i! 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
. a . ya ortsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxtne Pownsr, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make «a very light dough with Borwiox’s Bazine PowpzR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
sige of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To asces- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacie, 





Sold by Grocere, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


.To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or 
assimilate her Services to those of the Church of Rome. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tux friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the work to be 
done, and the funds required. The Guarantee Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on with- 
out difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other purpose. 

The duties, however, into which the Council have been led are more extensive, and in some respects more 
important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds of a 
large body both of the Clergy and Laity of England affected with Romish dogmas, through the books, 
catechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspapers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of which has 
extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency; and 
though much has lien already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must be done, till Associa- 
tions are organized in all parts of England; till Public Meetings are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, 
Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So comprehensive a 
movement cannot be carried on without large expens2, and it must be remembered that no part of the 
Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 

The contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for increased funds to carry on with promptitude 
and vigour a work so essential to the preservation of our Reformed Church, which must fail of its full 
effect unless far larger sums are placed at the disposal of the Council. 

JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 

LB : P - Pepe ee Vice-Chairman. 

14, BocxkinenaM STREET, ; ‘MAS, Major, ; 
June, 1870. W. C. PALMER, Captain, ; Seoreiaries. 








Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Messrs, Banctay, Bevan, Tritton, & Co., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. Ransom & Co., 
2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 








PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY, 


THH LADIES’ TREASURY 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Author of “ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “A House and its Furnishing,” “ How I Managed my Children,”’ 
“ Siw Oookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, designed for hanging in Kitchens.” 





Tux Points of attraction in the Trrasuny or LirzRatvuRsE are the pure morality of its fiction and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings. 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following subjects’ 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Cookery, with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satisfactory 
method, suitable to all moderate incomes, 
Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Public Opinion of Men about Women. —Private Opinion of Women 
about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and Plain Engravings.—Cut-out Patterns for Children’s Dresses. —Fancy 
Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following subjects :— 

Gardening in its various branches.—Medical Notices, including the usea of Herb Medicine.—Scientific Notices of 
the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Oustoms,—Oolumn for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Musie, &., &c.—On Dits and Facts of the Month, three columns.—Answers tv 
Correspondents, be ae 

A Page for the Contributions of young Authors. 


LondON : PUBLISHED BY BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternostae Row. And of all Booksellers, 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S | 
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A TALE OF TH& FRENCH REVO- | 


LUTION. In Twenty-eight Chapters. By the Rev. F. 
OssBeRN GuirrarD, M.A., Vicar of Hartley Wintney. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, "with three full- -page Illustrations by 
A. Sheldon Williams. 5s. 


“ We do not remember a story in which the a‘tempt to write up to 
the subject has been more suecessful than in the book before us. The 
author has throughout displayed one great merit in novel-writing,— 
he seems to have been almost nervously afraid of letting his story 

drag.’—St. James's Chronicle. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
HARMONY WITH HOLY SCRIPTURE. Designed 
as a Manual of Church Principles. By Rev. Canon 
Bateman, Vicar of Margate. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Contents :—I. Introductory.—II. The Church Con- 

nected with the State.—III. The Church Standing alone. 

IV. The Development of the Church. 

Development. 


A SELECTION OF 400 PSALMS AND | 


HYMNs. By the Rey. H. K. Ricwarpson, M.A., 
Rector of Leive, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 
ls. With Index of First Lines, the names of Authors, 
and also the name of an appropriate Tune. <A Table of 
Reference to appropriate Psalms and Hymns for every 


Index of Subjects. 





V. Limits of | 


| 


A COLLECTION OF 255 PSALM AND | 


HYMN TUNES, adapted to all Metres in General | 


Use. With Kighty- -four Phants, Doxologies, Kyries, 
&c., harmonized for four voices—for the Organ, Har- 
monium, and Pianoforte. Selected and arranged by 
the Rev. Tuomas Jongs, M.A. Sixth Hdition, “Cloth, 
red edges, 2s. 6d. 


ISLIPIANA FOR 1869. Twelve Papers 


on Miscellaneous Religious Subjects. By Rev. Francois 
Trenou, A.M., Rector of Islip. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Contents :—I, Thoughts for a Dying Hour. —II. 
Three Narratives on Results of Open-Air Preaching.— 
III. Peter Free and Peter Bound.—IV. Brief Notes on 
the First Part of Pilgrim’s Progress.—V. Life in the 
Galleys—VI. G—— A——: his Life, Conversion, and 
Death.—VII. Christ in the Proverbs.—VIII. Amos, the 
Rural Prophet.—IX. The English Country Labourer, in 
different Stages of his Life. —X. The Love of God Manifest 
in the Atonement.—XI. Family Prayer.—XII. Free 
Grace and Love through our Lord Jesus Christ, 


PAPERS ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH concerning the Eucha- 
ristic Presence. By an ENGLISH PRESBYTER. 

No. I. Views of our Reformers: Arehbishops of Can- 
terbury. 6d.—II. Views of our Reformers: Reformers 
of the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 6d.— 
III. Views of our Reformers: Reforming Divines of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 6d.—IV. Books of Sanction. 
6d.—V. The Homilies. 64.—VI. The Catechism. 13.— 
VII. The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. [In a few days. 


GLIMPSES OF HEAVEN ; or, Evening 


Meditations for every Sunday in the ’Year. New Edi- 
tion. Royal 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 1s. 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT REV. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, on the sub- 
ject of the First Sermon preached by him in the Cathe- 
dral Church of his Diocese. By One of his Lordship’s 
Clergy. 8vo. 1s, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ( CHURCH CATECHISM MADE 
PLAIN with Texts of Scripture. By the Very Rev. W. 
W. Onampneys, Dean of Lichfield. Sixteenth Edition, 
Revised. 6d. 





Also, by the same, 


PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Fifth Edition. 2d. 





r 7 1 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 
HAMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth 
Generation. Dedicated to Miss Charlesworth, Author 
of “ Ministering Children.” 
WELL. In 8yo. 63. 
ELLIE; or, egy mit 
Tale for Girls. 
with an Tieaeniioee 
ROSAMOND ventas TER; 
True Heroine. By H. A. H. 8vo. bs. 
* A tale of very superior merit,””—Record. 


By Fiona Lucas Suap- 


Perfect here. A 


W. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


or, the 


| WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Sunday and the chief Holy Days; together with an | 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, with two Engravings. 
By the Author of “ Without a Friend in the World.” 
Fifth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE 


WORLD. By the Author of “ Worth her Weight 


in Gold.” With two full-page Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 
VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 


Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. By the Author of “ Anna, 
the Leech Vender.” Third Edition. Feap. 3s. 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Mor- 


den’s Experience of Life. By Ruma Lxsiiz, Author 
of * Ellerslie House,” &. Orown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHARLEY LAYTON; or, the Timely 
Escape. A Tale of Village Life, Feap. 8vo. 23, 


“A very interesting and useful work of fiction,’—Snnday School 
Treasury, 


LIGHT FORD ; or, “the Sure Founda- 
tion.” By A O. W. Small 8vo. 33. 6d. 


THE J EWESS, THE CHRISTIAN, 
AND THE HEATHEN. Translated from the German 
of Henriette Stieff. By Mrs. Tugxs. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


THIRZA; or, the Attractive Power of 


the Cross.’ Twenty-second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth boards, with Illustration. 1s. 6d. 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, Life 


Notes. By Jeanre Szuina DaMmast. Dedicated by 
permission to his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle. 
2s. 6d. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. A Roman 
Catholic Story. By Emma Jang Worsoisk. Feap. 
cloth, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 


ANNIE DE VERE. A. Tale for the 
Nineteenth Century. By A. M.0.A. Crown 8yo., 
cloth. 2s, 6d. 

“ A well-written tale.’—Our Own Fireside, 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SPECIAL TO LADIES.—FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Beg to announce their NEW SUMMER STOCK ready for inspection. The following Specialities are well worthy 
of early notice (PATTERNS POST FREE) :— “ 
SILKS—Black Gro-de-Sucz, from £2 2s. the dress; Black Glacés and Gro-Grains (wear guaranteed), Fancy Silks, 


from £1 8s. 6d. the dress. 
MANTLES—Rich Silk Jackets, the newest styles, One Guinea; Cloth ditto, from 5/11; Waterproofs, from 10/6 ; 


Lace Shawls, from 10/6. 
DRESSES—The New Figured Repp, 10/9 the full dress ; Sateen Cloth, 16/9 the full dress. 
FRENCH PIQUES, 1/14 per yard; French Cambrics 0/63 and 0/72 per yard. 
Famity Linens, Riszons, Lacn, Groves, Hosizry, Trrmminas, Fancy Goons, Xe. 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


‘ LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
E N Z ¢ B se N E An internal BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1856, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 








Styptic, being a new form of an old and 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. 

A CERTAIN CURE for Chronic, Con- ieee 
| sumptive, or any other kind of Coven. SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
In Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery, this medicine far | oF by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 


of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 
Saul by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 
Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


— 


1s, 1}. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. without Premium for any term of years. 
Proprietor of the True Oil of Horse-chestnuts, for JON rie, 2 TAYLOR Secretary. 
rheumatic pains; and Dandelion and Camomile Pills, OFFICES, 1074, FENCHURCH STREET. E.C 








for indigestion. —n* 


~ oa ae eS —— - 5 ‘> > a. . 
FRAMPTON’'S PILL OF HEALTH. HOLLOWAY’S PIL S 
Sew excellent Family Medicine is the most effective ay 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick | a : ety 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all | er sony i ay aa - veyrer gota’ health that every 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where | TS" of the body be fully competent and duly prepared for the 
an occasional apperientis required, nothing can be better adapted. | natural execution of its appropriate function, which canuot be the 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, | case under great transition of temperature, unless some corrective 

: > | medicine be taken occasionally. When the chillirg winds of spring 























Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too | |” de ; = 
great afow of Hood tothe ety sould never be without them, ax | Se,aneseied by tne summer bea the liver avd kin can only 
* ete: . : ‘ e Li s C i bedicine as 

oe dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely Holloway’s noted Pills, which regulate the circulation, cool the 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all | *Y8tem, and fortify the nerves. By means of this ull-powerful 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the purifier many lingering and painful disorders will be escaped, and 
* the more acute diseases of cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, and bilious 


sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 


Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, fever will be averted, 











juvenile bloom to the complexion. _ 
"ier *Majesty’s Counsinclonsre have authorized the name and KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, Londun,” to be Why use KAYR’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 
impressed — the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 1. Because they are the best Family Medicine 

nu edicine, . ‘ Pdi ve 
ic te ob Price Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 

ERA rte | ee, 

GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 8. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | medicine yet invented. 

Meticibe B ATE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIOPILIS 4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and 


preventing disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their | 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venderr. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s, each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Baronay & Co. 
Saneczs & Sox, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hasaatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmoie Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE WHITE VULTURE AGAIN. 

With the return of physical strength Isabel’s 
It had no 
She 


calmness of mind had passed away. 
hold or root, and was of very little worth. 
left Hillside at Louisa’s bidding and returned 
to Plymouth. There the unhealthy desire that 
had caused her so much wretchedness arose 
again, and drove her on to seek the oppor- 
tunity she had already found and could not use. 

An invitation from a friend in Cheltenham 
seemed to justify her in making a fresh a 
tempt, and neither Louisa’s entreaties nor 
Aunt Cary’s plainly expressed dissatisfaction 
at her niece’s leaving home again had any 
weight with Isabel against the hope before her 


of having her desire fulfilled. 

It was more than probable that in Chelten- 
ham she should hear of Marguerite; possibly 
she might meet her there. What the result of 
that meeting might be Isabel left to time to 
show; while Louisa, who was forced to remain 
at Seaview to attend to her own and Isabel’s 
preparations for the journey, was afraid to ask 
herself the question. 


Certainly it was with a very different pur- 


pose from that which was fulfilled on the 
evening of her interview with Marguerite, 


that Isabel went on her way to Cheltenham to 
ferret out her imaginary foe. 

Scarcely two hours after her arrival at her 
friend’s the occasion sought for seemed to be 
thrown into the young girl’s hands. She had 
not been expected up that evening, and her 
friends were going out todine. They regretted 
being obliged to leave their guest alone, but 
Isabel had reason to be glad. 

Marguerite’s name had been mentioned in 
course of conversation. She was at her grand- 
father’s with Miss Middleton and Etta. When 
the carriage which took the younger members 
of the family to join the evening party had 
left the door, Isabel went to her room, put on 
her walking dress, and went out alone. 

With a fierce determination she followed the 
servant at Mr. Middleton’s up-stairs, and into 
the drawing-room where Marguerite lay. She 
had found her; her eyes were resting on her; 
but how was she to wreak her vengeance on 
that gentle foe reclining on the couch, and re- 
gretting only that she could not rise to give a 
warmer welcome ? 

IIT. 


LL LABOUR. 


HAMILTON, 


Isabel approached the couch and took her 
seat beside it; she felt her weapons falling 
from her one by one as Marguerite spoke. Her 
first words on entering the room, still more 
her look and manner, had revealed a truth to 
Marguerite into the details of which she did 
not care to go. 

But however much of a surprise Isabel’s ar- 
rival on that evening was, when aunt and 
sister were away and a quiet hour for thought 
had been looked forward to, Marguerite was 
not wholly unprepared. That meeting had been 
ked for, and sooner or later she expected it. 
After the first there was an almost total 
silence on the part of Isabel. She sat and 
listened. There was no allusion made in all 
that Marguerite said to the private feelings 
either of speaker or of listener. She spoke 
calmly and guardedly, but without fear, going, 
as if some one were directing her, right at the 
difficulty, determined to remove it. She told 
of the adventures of herself and Etta after 
leaving Ireland, of their stay at Falmouth, and 
the care and kindness shown them there by 
Lionel Wynne; once she mentioned Crissy, 
and when she ended, the simple narration of 
facts stood like a picture before Isabel’s 
troubled vision, and as she gazed upon it the 
troubled lines all passed away; she saw it in 
lits true untarnished colours, and in the fore- 
ground Lionel and Marguerite stood, her own 
old friends, apart and not affianced. 

It was Isabel’s wont to draw her conclusions 
rapidly. She did so now, and for the moment 
they filled her heart with joy. Lionel was free 

Lionel was hers. They would meet again, 
and she would tell him she had erred; she 
would be his at last, and a long life of happi- 
ness would compensate for all that she had 


as 


suffered. 

[t was Marguerite who had told her so, and 
throwing her arms around her, she sobbed out 
her impulsive thanks. “Oh, Marguerite, my 
Marguerite,” she cried, “I love you more than 
words can tell. My good, kind Marguerite, 
my gentle Marguerite!” and the two girls 
held each other in a warm embrace, and their 
tears mingled and their hearts beat together in 
love for one another and for Lionel. 

When it was very late Isabel rose and went. 
Marguerite listened as her step died away on 
the stair, then she clasped her hands, and look- 
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ing up said earnestly, “O God, my own God, I 
thank Thee!” 

Fewer and less keen in their action would 
Isabel Warburton’s trials have been had she 
been less willingly ignorant of the nature of 
events and their consequences. With an im- 
patience that was natural to her she refused to 
look into them and endeavour to trace the mo- 
difying influence which events and circum- 
stances have one upon another. Too much 
was ever required by her, and she was doomed 
in consequence to freyuent disappointments. 
These, as a child and very young girl, her 
buoyant spirits had easily brought her through, 
but the sorrow that she had taken into her life 
now had deprived it of its buoyancy. 

And yet the impatience remained. . With 
Isabel it was everything or nothing; what she 
had deemed everything had been taken from 
her, and the nothing had brought her to the 
brink of despair. Held back from falling, a 
ray of comfort now beamed in upon her; she 
seized it with eagerness, as a prophetic light, 
showing the near fulfilment of all her heart 
desired. But as the days passed on, and the 
fulfilment did not come, the ray grew less 
precious, and hope let go its hold. 

Activity and energy sank very low. They 
had been overstrained of late, while driving 
their possessor hither and thither, despite of 
every difficulty, pursuing an imagined griey- 
ance. A reaction could scarcely fail to come, 


| and when the hour arrived for leaving Eng- 


land’s shores, Isabel stepped on board the 
packet without a feeling of regret. 

For a long time she stood and watched the 
widening stretch of water that was separating 
between her and the home of him she loved; 
passively she was borne along by the great 
unconscious power of steam, an emblem, she 
thought, of her own life, borne onward and 
away from joy by some force that she could not 
resist. 

Then Louisa joined her, and they paced up 
and down the deck together, talking of many 
things, till tired at length they sat down and 
watched the rolling of the crested waves. But 
Isabel’s gaze was wholly without interest,—it 
was almost like a vacant stare, and Louisa saw 
it and involuntarily took her hand. 

Isabel looked up; she understood her 
friend’s anxiety. ‘Oh, Louisa,” she said, “I 
would rather feel any pain than this deadness, 
this dull, wearying inertness.” 

“ Once at home and with your father, it will 
pass off; you must fight against it; treat it as 
your foe; it is a real one.” 

“Tecannot. I have no strength to fight. If 
I thought it were to bring him to me, I could 
do it.” 


“You should have a higher motive, Isabel, 
than that. You are putting Lionel in a wrong 
place, dear, and—I don’t know, but I almost 
think it is keeping you away from him. Per- 
haps all this trial is sent to make you feel that 
the very best earthly love is not what should 
take the first place in your heart, or what can 
satisfy it.” 

“ And yet our affections are given us. They 
are not of our own seeking; they are im- 
planted in our heart. Do you think, Louisa, 
they are put there only to give us the exercise 
of rooting them out and casting them away?” 

“Oh no, no. It were neither human nor 
godlike not to love. But you know what my 


father so often says, ‘The first commandment | 


first, the. second, second.’ ”’ 

“ Well it is for those,” replied Isabel a little 
sharply, “who can regulate the order and tem- 
perature of their affection. I cannot do it; 
perhaps I might have long ago, but not now. 
Lam weak. Possibly with time the desire of 
fulfilling the second commandment may die 
out, then I can give my whole attention to the 
first. But I don’t feel ready as yet to make 
that step towards perfection.” 

“Isabel, dear, don’t you know yourself you 
are wrong in what you say? Don’t you know 
we can’t love God without loving His children; 
and surely you cannot consider it as a step 
towards perfection to cease to care for any 
one?” 

“Perhaps not. I am, however, ceasing to 
care. I do not say, Louisa, that I feel the 
happier for it. If some great shock were to 
come, it might rouse me and make me better. 


I almost wish that something awful would | 


happen.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—FORTY-SIX AND FORTY-SEVEN. 


Sometuine awful did happen; not there, as 
Isabel sat with her friend conversing and re- 
pining on board of the White Vulture; it was 
not on herself alone or on any single individual 
that the great calamity fell which awakened 
her from her selfish deadness. It fell on mil- 
lions of human beings, on her countrymen and 
women, on the old and on the young, that she 
had grown up amongst and loved. 

“ Famine” was the word that was passing 
from mouth to mouth of the far-seeing when 
Isabel Warburton put foot again on the 
Irish shore. “ Famine” was the word which 
others dreaded to pronounce, but the fear of 
which hovered round them, and kept their 
natural joyousness of spirit in abeyance. 
There was a kind welcome ready to greet the 
daughter of the squire and of the parson on 
their return home. There was no lack of 
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Warmth mm the reception, but it was quiet ; | and their gold, others, who had it not, by 
and quiet there, had a meaning deeper than | other means. There was a general response 
words. from kindly hearts when the wail of the starv- 

Already in the autumn of the previous year|ing people broke upon the ear. A heavy, 
the mysterious sickness had shown itself in| complicated, complex burden fell at that time 
the root that formed the staple food of the) upon the shoulders. of the resident country 
Irish people; after the potato had been stored| gentlemen. It was scarcely possible to bear, 
or housed, the fibre of the root had begun to| but they did bear it, pressing love of country 
decay, giving notice of the presence of disease | and people under as a prop, where prudence 
by a foul smell which accompanied it. | and calculation must have given way. 

Even then a vague fear had crept over the} Maurice Warburton’s share of the common 
minds of many that the difficulties of one} burden was not the lightest. It was not a 
season were but a little part of the trouble; short, sharp, bloody Solferino that he and 
which had burst upon them. The peasants | others with him were engaged in. It was a 
and farmers had stood by their potato-pits in| long, uninterrupted series of battles fought 
the fields, and had watched their winter store| by day and by night against countless unseen 
turning into a rotten mass; they had tried to| dangers, as well as the apparent foe. It were 
hope then, that the disease was the scourge of a| hard to describe in words the suffering and 
year, an epidemic terrible enough in its sweep, | the heroism that marked those dreary months. 
but passing, going as it had come, and leaving | Unflinchingly they fought, devotedly they 
the land and the root as it had found them.| worked, those lords of the Irish soil, and Mau- 
But it might come again, and send its black- | rice Warburton among the rest. 
ening blight across their fields, devouring the | Strancally, with its deserted mansion and its 
food of the people, and standing ill-favoured| wild mountain districts, dotted with wretched 
and gaunt, watching for each return of the| cabins, whose owners had lived contentedly 
crops. from childhood on the produce of their small 

The researches of science, the aid of the | potato patch, lay close at hand. Scarcely had 
rich, the presence and help of such owners as| Charlie Duggan heard of the distress, when 
dwelt on the soil, were proffered with hearty | his hand was on his purse, and right and left 
good-will, and a combat was fought with the| he desired his charities to be flung, and if 
deadly enemy that warded off the worst effects | money could do it, want and poverty were to 
for @ season. | be banished from his property. 

When springtime came opinions differed.| The soup-kitchen set up by his orders in the 
Some said, “Plant, try the old bulb again;’’| fine old servants’-hall at Strancally was about 
others shook their heads and withdrew pru-| the first of the kind established in that district, 
dently from risk. But the greater part of the| and certainly the best attended. Very few 
population put down the usual crop; they| were the qualifications required to give a claim 
could not believe that the grateful root would| upon that charity, and many a haleand hearty 
forsake them if they remained true to it. So| man found access to the kitchen, who could 
the potato lay again in the lazy-beds, as was| have kept himself and family, if not in plenty, 
its wont, and the husbandmen waited, and/} at least from want, had the easier mode’ of 
hoped when the harvest-time arrived it would| getting food not been placed within his reach. 
be all right. Numbers of poor people were saved from 

But it was allwrong. The root never came | starvation by Charlie’s charity; a vast number 
to maturity at all; it lay in the ground, a| more were brought down a grade in the scale 
wretched tuber, not worth the trouble of! of self-respect and of general respectability ; 
taking from its bed. That was a dreary | along with the can of steaming soup, brought 
feeling as the summer wore away, and the/| from the big house to their humbler homes, 
people saw themselves drifting hungrily, help- | they carried a feeling of degradation, and as 
lessly into the cold empty winter. | day by day it still went on, and their indolence 

There was no ray of hope at that season to | increased, of actual demoralization. 
cheer the prospect, nothing for them to do but | Many of the tenantry, often of the poorest, 
to lie down and die. ‘The winter was very/ refused the boon. Work was what they asked 
cold; many did die, some of actual starvation, | for, but no authority had been granted by their 
others of illness concomitant with want, others | proprietor for this, so they went with their 
again from the piercing cold, that their unfed| honest request to the neighbouring landlord, 
bodies could not stand against. ’ and from Mr. Warburton they got it. 

That was the tale some districts had to tell; In all he did, in all his labours and en ea- 
not all, for, Ireland, had many friends within | vours, his daughter was Mr. Warburt n’s 
her and without, some helping with their silyer| right hand. Together they struggled and 
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toiled, together they visited the homes of 
wretchedness that time permitted them to go 
to; together they went about encouraging 
where it seemed as if no courage could exist, 
and speaking words of comfort where it was 
too late to do aught else. 

When the nature of the work was such that 
gentlemen only could attend it, then Isabel 
left her father’s side to work with Louisa or 
alone. But the thought of her father never 
left her, and no matter what fatigue the day 
had brought her, in the evening she was fresh 
and cheery, and ready to welcome him as he 
came in. Dark as those days were, there was 
brightness in that home; Mr. Warburton often 
thought it never had been more truly bright. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


IsaBEL’s stay in England was bearing pleasant 
fruit now in this barren season. Frequent 
letters came from Cheltenham and from Ply- 
mouth with enclosures that set her heart beat- 
ing with joy in the thought of what good they 
might produce. Those English letters were 
looked for eagerly; often Mr. Warburton stood 
by, when the bag was opened, holding the pile 
of business letters in his hand that he almost 
dreaded to break open, and listening with 
thankfulness to the messages of sympathy that 
the post had brought from the other side of 
St. George’s Channel to his daughter. 

“ Any pleasant news to-day?” he inquired 
one evening, when, tired and worn, he sat down 
to dinner, after a day of work that had begun 
immediately after the early-breakfast, and con- 
tinued unremittingly until sight and strength 
had begun to fail. Reluctantly he had then 
left his work, and feeling unequal to a fresh 
task that night, had left his ominous pile of 
letters untouched up on the drawing-room chim- 
ney piece. Just glancing at the “O.H.M.8.” 
on the topmost document, he turned away, and, 
giving Isabel his arm, went in to dinner. 

“J have had one letter,’’ Isabel replied, in 
answer to her father’s question, “and I am 
sure you will never guess who it is from. 
Try now, father, but you will never hit on the 
right person,” 

Tired as he was, Mr. Warburton answered 
his daughter’s look and tone of animation with 
an effort to discover herenigma. His attempts 
were quite unsuccessful. 

“Weil, father, do you give it up?” Isabel 
asked, at length. “It is from Lady Brooke, and 
she wants tocome here. You can’t think what 
a nice kind letter she writes.” 

“Lady Brooke!” Mr. Warburton’s coun- 
tenance fell. Had he not trouble enough 
already? Was his solitary star to be dimmed 


—the peaceful bliss that his child’s society 
gave him to be troubled, as that lady’s near 
relation had troubled it before ? ”’ 

So Mr. Warburton asked himself, and if 


Isabel had not been busily engaged looking out | 


Lady Brooke’s letter from several others that 
she had brought in with her to the dining- 
room, she must have observed her father’s 
change of looks, and the enjoyment of that 
evening at all events would have been troubled. 

“You must tell your correspondent, in as 
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courteous a manner as you can,” said Mr. | 


Warburton, presently, “that Kintulla is as 
good as shut up. I cannot think of having 
any company this winter.” 

“Oh, but you must hear what she says,” 
replied Isabel, still turning over the several 
sheets of her correspondence ; “I believe I have 
left the letter up-stairs, but I can tell you. She 
wants to do all the good she possibly can to our 
poor people. She says she has put aside a cer- 
tain sum for that purpose, but she has heard 


so much of the harm done by private gifts || 


unwisely given, and public loans expended on 
unproductive works, that she has made up her 
mind to come over to Ireland and see the facts 
for herself, and judge what is best to be done.” 

** My good Lady Brooke, there is such a thing 
as seeing, and not understanding,” said Mr. 
Warburton. “It is not every one who makesa 
tour of our poor misrepresented country who 
comes either as well prepared, or with the per- 
fectly pure intentions that characterized the 


deputation from our good friends the Quakers | 


last autumn.” 
“But Lady Brooke seems to have the purest 


intentions possible,” Isabel interposed; “I | 


don’t think we should refuse her, father. And 
coming in this way is not like a visit; we may 
consider the house shut up, and still have a 
visitor like her; don’t you think so?” 

“You can bring me the letter before you go 
to bed, I will think about it,” replied Mr. War- 
burton, and he changed the subject of conver- 
sation. 

Much later than he had intended, did Mr. 
Warburton sit up that night, after his daughter 
had gone to rest, ruminating over the contents 
of the letter that he was holding in his hand. 

He saw a plan of Sir Hugh’s at the bottom 
of it all, and since that visit of his to Seaview 
Cottage, Mr. Warburton had no wish to have Sir 
Hugh again to form one of the family circle. 
He accordingly turned over in his mind the 
best and most courteous mode of refusing Lady 
Brooke’s offer, of herself, as well as of her 
generous kindness. 

That was one course which his thoughts 
and meditations took. It was not the only 








one. Scarcely had he written in imagination 
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seven,” when Lady Brooke drove along the 
| mountain road that led from Carrickbeg to | Warburton and Isabel on the warm rug before 
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| the letter which was to check the good lady’s they arrived. The servant was there as well, 


intentions, than. Mr. Warburton began to, with a lamp in one hand and an umbrella in 
question whether he had any right to do it. the other, which he vainly endeavoured to hold 
In the first place he knew nothing against Sir against the wind and shelter the lady as she 
Hugh, and if the young man did care for his ascended the steps. A rush of cold air went 
daughter, and Isabel’s inclinations went in in before them as the house-door was opened, 
his direction, he could not justify a direct blowing about the lights in the hall, while a 
interference to prevent the fulfilment of their corresponding door at the further end of the 
mutual wish. And, afterall, how did he know passage went bang, with a force that made the 


| but that Sir Hugh Brooke might prove quite, panes of glass rattle in their frames, close by 


as worthy a husband for his child as his, where Mr. Warburton stood with his guest. 
favourite, Lionel Wynne? Lady Brooke shivered. It was not the 
So Mr. Warburton reasoned with himself, impression she had expected Kintulla to make 
endeavouring to be impartial, and in the end/ on her, of the comfort and brightness of which 
his consideration of the matter took a much | she had heard so much from her son. 
wider and more uninterested view. It ceased| A very short time was spent that evening 
to him to be a question concerning himself or | down-stairs. Lady Brooke was much fatigued, 
his child. It was his country’s benefit, on} and glad to accept Isabel’s proposal to retire 
the one hand, that he must take thought of,| at an early hour to the comfortable room with 
while on the other the benefactress should not} the warm red curtains and glowing turf fire to 
be forgotten. In checking her ardour to do} which she had been shown on her first arrival. 
good, he might be quenching more than a| The wind howled considerably that night in 
natural kindliness of heart; in refusing the} the chimney, and the waves were to be heard 
offer to his country, might he not be rejecting | beating angrily—not pleasantly—upon the 
the answer to his own daily prayer ? |shore, But Lady Brooke had not come to 
Lady Brooke was invited to Kintulla, and a/ Ireland seeking for pleasure, and the dreary 
host of thanks were poured out to her in| noises of the weather only strengthened her in 
writing by the grateful Isabel. The handsome} her purpose. Long before dawn she was up 
mansion in the west of London was taken| next morning, rubbing the window panes like 
leave of; the winter and spring were to be|a child, and trying to look out. There was 
spent in a less favoured position; no gay| nothing tobe seen. It appeared to take longer 
parties for the.season were to. gladden Lady | there than in London for the darkness of the 
3rooke’s town house on her return. Every | night to disappear; and when at length—as 
farthing of the sum generally devoted - if in obedience to the hour denoted on the face 
gaieties and amusements was going to aid in| of the little travelling clock—some faint gleams 
the rescue of the starving nation; and leaving|of daylight showed themselves, they only 
her daughters in safe and comfortable care, she | revealed the uninteresting sight of the day 
set off in company with her son for Kintulla. | before—the cold, cheerless sleet driving before 
Mr. Warburton felt as though he were|the wind. Hugh’s boasted hill, of graceful 
making a great sacrifice in receiving them. form, and rich, unparalleled green, that he had 
It was an exceptionally cold and cheerless | told her was immediately opposite her window, 
day of the cold and dreary winter of “ forty- | Was invisible. 
After breakfast, as she stood with Mr. 








Kintulla. Mr. Warburton had sent his com- | the parlour fire, making plans, or listening 
fortable carriage to meet her, and after one or | rather to those of her host, hoping that amongst 


| two attempts to see something more from the ‘all his duties some one leisure hour could be 


carriage windows than the beating drifting| spared to her—the day seemed to clear up, 
sleet, the travellers both leaned back on the | and again she went to the window to look out. 
soft cushions, and almost fell asleep. The burnt-up leaves of the myrtle, that had 

Sir Hugh roused up, as they at length| stood uncovered and unscathed during all the 


| turned in at the. gate, and told his mother | winters of Isabel’s remembrance, were rattling 
| where they were, and she in her turn called | now on the slender stalks that crossed the 


her son’s wits into play with her many ques-| lower. window panes, hitting their poor little 
ticns, after which she endeavoured to collect|dry points every now and then against the 
her thoughts, and prepare for the meeting| glass. For a moment Lady Brooke's gaze fell 
with the two strangers to whose house she|on these, and then it went on beyond them to 
had invited herself. the luxuriant evergreens, for whose destruction 

Mr. Warburton was standing at the foot of|a seyerer storm was still in store, but which 
the hall door steps, ready to welcome them as/ were now defying the weather with thei 
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beauty,—the holly with its shining leaves and 
berries of scarlet and of gold, and the lauresti- 
nus with its rich white blossoms lying close 
upon the dark green foliage. 

The grassy hill was not yet in view, but the 
steep scraggy bank which sloped down from it 
to the shore was to be seen. The shore itself 
was clearly visible. It was that, and the sight 
which she saw upon it, that arrested Lady 
Brooke’s attention. She held her glass up to 
her eye. Yes, it was as plain as possible: 
women and children, barefooted, wandering up 
and down over the rough cold stones, turning 
over the long dripping branches of wet sea- 
weed, rubbing their poor blue hands amongst 
it! 

“ What on earth are they doing?” said Lady 
Brooke, in a low tone, addressing herself 
rather than Mr. Warburton, who appeared to 
be absorbed in business with Isabel. Then. 
thinking out the matter for herself, it struck 
her they might be poor penitents, endeavouring 
either to escape some present punishment, or 
to gain a more comfortable berth hereafter 
than that which they had hitherto enjoyed, 
and which their increased misery told them 
they were soon to quit. 

At length she turned to Mr. Warburton 
and requested a solution of her difficulty. 

“ Mussel gatherers,” replied Mr. Warburton. 
“Tt is a cold employment, sure enough; yet 
the unusual quantity and quality this year of 
the shell-fish has been a very great blessing. 
The people come from miles up the country 
with their empty sacks, and empty stomachs, 
I fear, too; they spend hours there on the 
shore, until the returning tide drives them 
away, first gathering and then boiling the 
mussels. You may meet them far away up 
the country afterwards with their load upon 
their backs, going home to sell some and keep 
the rest for the family. 

“ And the women and children do this? ” 

“Yes; the men generally have other em- 
ployment, or they ought to have it.” 

“ Barefooted, starving, roaming about on 
that cold shore,” said Lady Brooke, slowly 
and sadly, as she still kept looking through 
her glass; “I can think of nothing more 
wretched.” 

“It is very wretched,” replied Mr. Warbur- 
ton; “a good hearty meal before setting to 
their work would make all the difference.” 

“And that cold, slimy seaweed—to be 
handling that all day, and then have miles to 
walk barefooted through the cold snow,—and 
perhaps have no fire when they get home to 
warm themselves at.” 

Lady Brooke turned away as she spoke. 


eye as she did so. He could have taken her 
hand at that moment, and asked her pardon 
for ever‘ having doubted the perfect purity of 
her intentions in leaving her own country and 
coming to his. 

Lady Brooke passed on quickly and left the 
room. With the kindest heart possible, and 
her name put down to endless charity subscrip- 
tions both in London and the country, she had 
never before felt it to be her duty to go and 
see for herself, and succour if possible, with 
her own hands, the poor and the needy whom 
her gold and silver had been helping. Lady 
Brooke had never seen real want. Those 
shivering mussel gatherers had awakened a 
true feeling of compassion. She hastened to 
her room: again, and more distinctly, the 
picture met her view. She thought of the 
luxuriant comforts of her London home; and 
bowed her head and wept. She wished at 
that moment that a voice, whose tones she had 
often heard, and that she dearly loved, would 
say to her, “Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor.” 

Not very long afterwards, Isabel came to 
the door. Her father was obliged to go out 
almost immediately, and was anxious to ar- 
range first with Lady Brooke something 
about her manner of spending the day. 

“ What I should like best,” replied Lady 
Brooke to Isabel’s inquiries, “would be to 
accompany your father wherever he is going; 
—or does his business take him, perhaps, 
where ladies’ society would be annoying ?” 

“TI am afraid,” Isabel replied, “my father 
could not take us with him to-day. He has to 
attend a meeting in the forenoon in Ballyrush, 
and then go and have a look at the draining- 
works beyond, then back to the poorhouse. 
It will be past three when he leaves the 
town.” 

“ And then he comes home ? ” 

“Oh no; he will stop at the near drains as 
he comes out; I generally meet him there on 
poorhouse days.” 

“Do you mean to meet him there to-day ?” 

“T am not sure,” Isabel replied, hesitatingly. 
“Or in other words, you think you must 
play company, my dear Miss Warburton, and 
I don’t intend you to do any such thing. You 
must do exactly as you would if I were not 
here; besides, I shall be delighted to go with 
you to whatever place you are in the habit of 
meeting your father.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Isabel, “ but, 
indeed, it would never do for you. You have 
no idea what a state of muck the fields are in. 
It does not matter for one day.” 

“ Indeed, if does matter, though,” interposed 





Mr. Warburton saw a tear glistening in her 


Lady Brooke; “besides that, you must not 
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keep your father waiting. Gentlemen never 
have patience, my dear, so I beg of you to go 
and tell Mr. Warburton from me that I don’t 
mean to unsettle your order of affairs. You 
meet your father at the usual rendezvous; 
whether I accompany you or not, we can settle 
later between ourselves.” 

Isabel delivered the message to her father ; 
and Mr. Warburton having too much business 
on hand to allow of any delay, made no objec- 
tion. He charged his daughter to be considerate 





intended to clothe all the women and children 
in the neighbourhood. 

A good fire was blazing in the grate, and the 
window was open when the ladies entered; 
still the mixture of odours was very perceptible 
and not peculiarly agreeable. 

“T fear you will find the smell of that leather 
offensive,” said Isabel, pointing to several rolls 
of the said article which had been heaped up, 
one upon another, under a side table; it is to 
be taken to the store, but these things only 


of their guest’s wishes, and bidding her an| arrived yesterday, and we have got nothing 
affectionate good-bye, left the house. Isabel | into order yet.” 


attended to a few domestic matters, and then 
went to the drawing-room 
Brooke. 

“ Have you seen Hugh?” that lady inquired, 
when Isabel entered the room. 


| 


| 


199 


“ What a sum your father must have spent 


to find Lady said Lady Brooke, looking round. 


“Most of what you see is only my father’s 
on trust,” replied Isabel; “our good friends, 
the Quakers, have sent us these things to pass 


“ Yes, he has gone with my father as far as | through our hands, according as we judge well, 
| to the poor. It will be such a blessing to them,” 


Ballyrush. From that place he is going to 
take Kelly’s car and drive up to Strancally; we 
have no riding horses now, or he could have 
gone up straight from this. 
it dreadfully dull.” 

“He ought not,” replied Lady Brooke; “ dull 
is not a word we should employ when sickness 
and suffering are brought within our view. 
What are you going to do now?” 

“T have a good deal to do in the house to- 
day,’ replied Isabel; “to-morrow is my work 
day, and I have not nearly got sufficient articles 
cut out to supply the women. Perhaps you 
would not mind coming to my room? It is 
very untidy, I fear, and full of all sorts of things 
that don’t belong to it, but I should like so 
much if you would come and keep me company 
while I cut ovt.” 

Lady Brooke went with Isabel to her room. 


I fear he will find | 


| 


and Isabel lifted a great web of flannel to the 
table as she spoke. 
“Tt is a gift, then?” observed Lady Brooke, 


| in a tone of interrogation. 


“To us,” replied Isabel, “but not to the 
people. They are to make up all sorts of gar- 
ments out of these goods, and be paid for their 
work. ‘Then, if they like, they can buy the 
articles cheap, with the money they have 
earned.” 

“Very excellent plan,” observed Lady Brooke. 

“The Quakers are averse to giving, except 
in very exceptional cases,” continued Isabel, 
“and I think they are right. They are very 
generous as well as judicious in their charities, 
and they have given themselves a great deal of 
trouble about us, endeavouring to bestow their 


| kindnesses in the wisest possible manner.” 


[t did not look very much like a_ boudoir, | 
| pathies,” replied Lady Brooke; “you know, 


though the rosewood Erard and brightly 
polished furniture, with the pretty chintz cur- 
tains and paper to match, certainly awakened 
an idea that it had not always been devoted to 
its present use. 

Huge rolls of flannel, dark blue, scarlet, and 
dingy white, such as the country weavers make, 
were piled in one corner of the room. A long 
deal table stood in the centre. There was 
nothing on it but a pattern flannel shirt, a pin- 
cushion with needles ready threaded, and a 
good supply of pins; and beside the shirt lay 
a capital pair of large Sheffield scissors. 

Bales of unbleached cotton stood against the 
wall in another part of the room; beside them, 
heavy pieces of corduroy and fustian. A large 
deal press, contrasting strangely with the rose- 
wood cabinet beside it, revealed, when the 


| pair of scissors ? 


“Then they have my best wishes and sym- 


my dear Miss Warburton, that is exactly what 
I want todomyself. But I see you are doing 
what I can help youin. Have you not a second 

“T can fetch another pair,” replied Isabel, 
“and I should feel very grateful for your help, 
but really I do not think you would like to 





help me exactly in this work; when the flannel | 


is done we come to the cotton things; they are 
pleasanter to handle.” 


Lady Brooke replied by taking up the flannel 


shirt that Isabel had just been cutting out, 


taking # good hold of it in her hand, to show | 


that she had no dislike to touching it, but in- | 


voluntarily she made a wry face as she felt the 
clammy substance, and became aware that from 
it proceeded the very disagreeable odour which 


double door was opened, a store of linen checks had nearly upset her nerves. 


and strong blue cotton wares, of that favourite 


pattern known as “showery hail,” which seemed your pattern,” she said, “and I will go on with 


“Just tell me how many you want cut like 
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your work) while you fetch the scissors. I am 
accustomed to this sort of thing,” and Lady 
Brooke shook back her long silvery curls; she 
looked pleased as she added, “the ladies at our 
mission meetings know whom to apply to when 
the work has to be cut out and put in order.” 

Isabel was rather longer than she intended 
to be on her errand. In the housekeeper’s 
room, where she had gone to borrow Mrs. 
Clarke’s scissors, she had found two or three 
persons who had come from a long distance, 
and were waiting to speak toher. A few words 
to each, and a written order or two for some 
poor families to get work, took up the best 
part of half an hour; then she hurried back to 
Lady Brooke. 

*I.am so sorry,” she began, as she entered 
the boudoir; but Lady Brooke’s look of pleasure, 
and the pile of neatly folded work beside her, 
to which she pointed as Isabel advanced, 
checked the latter in what she was going 
to say. 

“You don’t mean to say you have cut them 
all out?” she cried. “Oh, Lady Brooke, you 
will be such a help to me!” and Isabel looked 
really delighted, while her friend felt happy in 
the hope that her efforts to be useful might 
be realized. 

The hours passed very quickly, and Isabel 
learnt a great deal that day. There was a 
method and quiet regularity in all that Lady 
Brooke took in hand, that Isabel was a stranger 
to. Their fingers ached when the work was 
done, and Lady Brooke's white, jewelled hand 
was marked red where the scissors pressed, 
and blue and brown and all sorts of colours 
according to the stuffs she had been handling. 

Fifty neat bundles of work, each with its 
skeins of thread and needles to suit, were put 
in order on the long deal table, when the cutting 
out was atanend. Lady Brooke promised to 
assist Isabel in arranging her books in the 
evening. 

“We have to note down the name of. the 
person who receives the work,” said Isabel, 
“ and several other little details, as the number 
of the family, and so on; it will be a trouble- 
some business, but we can’t complain, when the 
Quakers have given us so much. I expect 
fifty women in to-morrow, but the number will 
soon increase; I shall never be able to manage 
unless Louisa can come to help me for an hour 
or two on the days that I give out the work. 

“ Louisa! that is the clergyman’s daughter, 
I presume, that Hugh told me of; she has 
been brought up with you, has she not?” 

“Yes; ever since we were quite young. We 
have never been so little together as just now ; 
she has. so much to do; indeed, no one has 
time to be idle now. To-morrow is one of her 


days for helping her mother to give out flax; 
otherwise, she would be sure to be in and give 
me her assistance.” 

“TI suppose she would like some orders for 
linen; fine diaper, and tablecloths, and things 
of that kind never go astray in a household. 
I must call on her some day, and order what- 
ever would be most convenient for her to have 
made.” 

“Tam sure she will be delighted; we are all 
most grateful to you, Lady Brooke. I don’t 
know how you ever made up your mind to 


kind to us, and help us in the midst of all our 
trouble; and you had never even seen papa or 
any of us.” 

“No deed comes singly in this life, my dear 
Miss Warburton; I know of a little chain of 
which my coming over is only one link, and I 


trust it will be for good; I hope it may, I think | 


it may. I think it is a poor faith to pray for 
wisdom and guidance that we may serve God 
aright, and then say we are only weak creatures, 
and can do nothing.” 

“Very poor,” Isabel replied, with decision ; 
“surely it would be wronging God to doubt 
our ability to do what He tells us. Just now, 
when there is really scarcely time to stop and 


think, I don’t know what we should do if | 


we could not rely on His promises. Do you 
ever find, Lady Brooke, when you are in a 


great hurry, and can’t possibly go and have a | 


quiet hour in your room, reading your Bible, 
that some bright word of encouragement or 
promise just comes darting suddenly into your 
mind, and keeps you up?” 


do you, dear Miss Warburton?” inquired 
Lady Brooke, anxiously. 


“Oh no,” replied Isabel, “ I did not mean | 
to imply that; but I often feel so totally | 
unable to go on alone, and then I should like | 


best to go to my own room quietly and read 
the written promise; and I know very well it 


would not be right to indulge myself in that | 
when others are waiting for me, and depending | 
I am sure God hears the quick, short | 
prayer I send up at those times; the texts | 


on me, 


and promises that come suddenly to my 
remembrance are, perhaps, the answer. Oh, 
God is very good ” and Isabel laid down 





leave London and come over here just to be | 


“You don’t neglect regular private devotion, | 


her scissors for a moment, and forgot her 


work, 

Lady Brooke’s quiet, earnest tones brought 
her back to a remembrance of what she was 
doing. “No doubt, my dear Miss Warburton,” 
she said, “this year’s trials will teach you many 
things, and perhaps you will understand me 
when I say, that just next in worth to those 
promises comes the voice of our own experi- 
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ence, when it says, ‘He has helped me—He 

“Tt does; and wouldn’t it be mean, after 
once having had that experience, to look on 
God as a Pharaoh who bids us build a pyramid, 
and go and look for the straw where we may ?” 

“ Ah, that is just what he used to say, my 
dear young friend, Lionel Wynne. He was 
Hugh’s friend, but mine almost more. I do 
so miss him. He sent me here.” 

Isabel could not answer. Not a word on 
any subject would even come into her head to 
speak about, and she felt that if it had her 
tongue could not have uttered it. 

Lady Brooke was too much absorbed in her 


| own. reflections to observe Isabel’s confusion, 























but suddenly recollecting, that to follow the 
train of her own thoughts silently could not 
make her a very amusing companion to her 
young friend, she forced back her thoughts 
into the old track, and asked some questions 


| again in reference to the work they had been 
| engaged in. 


But it was time now to cease from the 


indoor occupation, and go, if indeed they were 


to go, to the marshy piece of ground where 
some hundred men were busily engaged in 
earning present wages, and coining future 
wealth with every turn of the spade. 

Lady Brooke’s mind was quite made up 
about that walk to the field, and Isabel, finding 
all her warnings vain about muck and mire 
and dirt, fetched a pair of her own strong 
country-boots, and so equipped, Lady Brooke 
set off to see the draining works. 

Mr. Warburton had arrived in the field a 
short time before them. He saw them coming, 
and hurried across the dug earth to lead them 
by the easiest way to the scene of that day’s 
labour. He expressed no surprise at Lady 
Brooke’s appearance on the rough piece of 
ground; he was deep in his calculations and 
arrangements about the employment of the 
people for the following weeks. 

At length, after a toilsome trudge over an 
acre or two of freshly turned earth, they 
arrived at that part of the ground where the 
busy multitude were actually at work. Fine 
strong-built men were there; they did not 
seem very badly fed, and there was a look 


of honest pride about them, as they paused for | 


a moment from their work, and touching their 
hats to their master, watched him run down 
with ease into the ground, the long steel mea- 
suring rod which in lieu of a walking cane he 
carried in his hand, to prove whether those 
busy spades had thrown up the proper depth 
of well-dug soil above the level of the drains. 
Some words were interchanged between 
employer and employed, as Mr. Warburton 


and his party moved along, that told a pleasant 
tale of confidence, and consciousness of mutual 
interest; then while the daylight lingered 
they hurried on to have a look at those who 
were still working at the drains. 

Down in the deep open trenches, standing 
on the cold wet clay, touching the oozing sides 
as they worked, Lady Brooke saw to her 
astonishment, women working as well as men. 
| Their haggard faces wore no look of discontent, 
| but their clothes were clotted with mud, 
jand their hands, rough and accustomed to 
labour, still looked like women’s hands, and 
out of place as they handled the long spades, 
and kept pace with the men at their work. 
Lady Brooke was about to utter an exclama- 





one of the women interrupted her. 

“ What are you doing here, Kitty Sweeny? 
Where is your husband? What have you done 
with the child ? ” 

“Och, yer honor, it’s gone bad with me, 
these days. Sure Andy’s down wi’ the fever, 
and if it wasn’t for yer honor’s work here, isn’t 
it in the poorhouse we'd be ? ” 

“ When did Andy take the fever ?” 

“ Ere yesterday, yer honor. He’s right bad 
with it I’m feared. I’m thankful to yer honor 
for giving me his place here in the work.” 

“JT never knew you were working here in 
the drains. Why didn’t you come in and tell 
me about Andy ?” 

“JT was loth to trouble yer honor. 
Clarke said I might finish out the job, and 
| I allowed yer honor had said it,” replied Kitty 

Sweeny, and she looked hard at the wet drain, 
as if she feared she might be taken from it. 
“ Who’s looking after the child? and Andy, 
—is there no one there to take care of him ?”’ 
| “?Deed and it’s lonesome enough he is, but 
| what can a body do? I brought the boy over 
[to Widow Rafferty’s, and axed her to have 
jan eye to him, and she tould me she’d go over 
;some time about midday, after she’d brought 
| Barney his dinner, and take a look at Andy.” 
| “But it’s ever so far from your house to 
| Widow Rafferty’s,—it’s two miles’ and more,” 





Mr. | 





tion, when Mr. Warburton’s voice addressing | 





| Mr. Warburton added, as he turned to, Lady 
Brooke, who was listening attentively to every 


word. 


but she'll do it; 
crathur,” and Kitty Sweeny brushed a tear 
from her eye. “ May the Lord spare me my 
| Andy, that’s all I'll be axing,” 

“ Has the doctor been to see him P”’ 

“No, then, yer honor, he hasn’t. They say 
more dies in the doctor’s hands than out of 
them; and, anyway, I had no time to go for a 
ticket.” 








“True for ye, yer honor, it’s a good step, 
she’s known trouble, the | 
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“You’re wrong, Kitty. Doctor Barnes is a 
very clever man, Come up to the house for 
a ticket before you go home.” 

Kitty Sweeny turned to the labourer next 
her, a young lad of eighteen or nineteen, and 
said a few words to him. Then she replied to 
Mr. Warburton,— 

“Maybe yer honor wouldn’t mind if Alick 
Boyle would be going for it? He'll bring it 
up to me to-night; Andy’ll be thinking long to 
see me home.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Warburton, “and I'll 
speak to Mr. Clarke about putting you to some 
easier work.” 

He took out his notebook, and while he was 
making a memorandum, Lady Brooke stepped 
back and slipped a gold piece into Mrs. 
Sweeny’s hand. She did it quickly, and look- 
ing while she did it more at Mr. Warburton 
than at the woman herself; she was afraid if 
he saw it he would be displeased. 

The circumstances were next inquired into 
which led to the other women being there; 
they were very similar to the first, and Mr. 





Warburton did what he could to lighten the| 
nature of their task. Then he turned home- 


Brooke, on an errand at his bidding? And 
what might it be for? Was it a plan, a caleu- 
lation formed by worldly wisdom, and designed 
to work on father and on child by a kindness | 
that was only outward show ? 

It was only for a moment that even as a | 
question, Isabel gave place to such a supposi- 
tion. Then she thought of Lady Brooke and 
the forenoon they had spent together, and she | 
thought of Lionel, and spurned the idea 
from her. 

And yet Lady Brooke had said it, and she | 
had spoken of a chain, one of whose links was 
her own arrival at Kintulla.  Lionel’s in- 
fluence, to say the least, must form another 
link. Isabel could not comprehend it; it 
puzzled her, and she tried not to think of it, or 
allow her present duties to suffer. 

Far more surprised than Isabel, at those 
words of Lady Brooke’s, would Lionel himself 
have been could he have heard them. He 
send her to Kintulla to stem the famine 
troubles with the rest! He never once had 
thought of it. And yet Lady Brooke had 
spoken truth. 

His words had sent her thither; simple 














wards, giving his thoughts to Lady Brooke, 
and as he helped her along over the rough/ deliverance from his gloomy tutor. 
ground, he explained to her the nature of the 


work they had been looking at. 





| words, spoken on the occasion of Sir Hugh’s 
Religion 
jand a Christian life had naturally come in then 
as topics of their conversation, and Lionel had 


Lady Brooke followed him with interest,| gone over the old, old story of the holy life 


though she could not see what he saw, as 


he paused for a moment and pointed out the|sons of God, might rise to it. 


limits of the brown uneven tract of ground, 
that now in the dusk of evening looked as if it 
had no limits at all. She could not see the 
rich dark green of a turnip crop covering that 
ground, nor a fresh and varied beauty succeed- 
ing, and throwing a different verdure over it 
year by year. The golden crop of grain 
waving in the autumn breeze, and the muddy 
labourers she had been looking at, gaily cutting 
down the sheaves, and the women following to 
bind,—that went beyond the stretch of her 
imagination, but she listened with pleasure to 
the golden dream, and a few years later she 
returned, and saw it realised. 

With a determined effort Isabel kept off the 
thoughts that Lady Brooke’s allusion to Lionel 
Wynne had awakened. Not until she had 
parted from her father for the night, and had 
retired to her own room, did she allow herself 
to dwell on the words that she had heard. 
“He sent me here,” she repeated to herself, 
and every time she listened to their sound, she 
became more uncertain what significance they 
might possess. 

How could it be, that Lionel Wynne, the 
student, the companion of Sir Hugh, should 
send a lady, of an age and character like Lady 








‘at feast times, to Judea. 





| of love that was manifested once, that we, the 


Lady Brooke 
had heard that story from a child, and had 
taught it to her children too. But it had 
seemed to her like a very lovely song, a theory, 
perfect, and very far away, not as a life that | 
had to do with her life of every day and hour, 
full of precept and example that she was to 
fulfil and follow. 

When Lionel had gone, Lady Brooke still 
sat and thought over what he had been saying. 
She traced over in her mind the wanderings 
that she knew so well upon the map, through 
Galilee and around the lake, and up and down, 
She would have 
wandered too, but she knew not whither; then 





she looked day by day for some poor wounded 
traveller to cross her in her way, that she 
might act a neighbour’s part by him. No 
wounded traveller came; perhaps she passed 
many by, unrecognised. She grew restless in 
the wish to follow an example that, in her posi- 
tion, seemed so hard to follow. 

Then she remembered how He had not only 
healed the wounds that had been brought 
within His reach, but He had sought, and | 
spared no pains, and gone out of His way even, 
hunting up, as it were, the opportunities of | 











doing good. 
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When the hungry cry of the famine-struck 
people reached her ear, Lady Brooke arose in 
answer to it, and in a spirit of great humility, 
she went upon her way, and endeavoured with 
prayer to do what her Great Example had done 
before her. 


CHAPTER XXX.—OFFICE WORK. 


Suortty after breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Louisa Mahony came in to speak with 
Isabel. It was only for a few moments, in 
order to arrange, if possible, some other hour 
for giving out the work. Louisa’s time was 
much occupied, Isabel had many calls from 
distant parts of her father’s property; it 
was not easy to hit upon a time suitable 
to both. 

Lady Brooke was present at the conversa- 
tion; she was careful not to step into another’s 
place, but when she saw the difficulty and the 
want of another person to assist, she put in 
her voice, and offered her willing services. 
An hour later she stood with Isabel in the 
office-room opening on the yard, where Mr. 
Warburton was in the habit of transacting 
business with his tenants, but which he had 
now resigned to Isabel as the most convenient 
place for her to give out the work. 

The women pressed in and gathered round 
the fire, some sitting, some kneeling and hold- 
ing their cold hands over the flame. It was 
no easy task to bring them into order, or to 
get them to give straightforward answers to 
the questions put. The interrogations fright- 
ened them, but when they had heard Isabel’s 
explanations, and found that with the money 
that they earned they could soon gain the 
price of the articles they were to make, their 
delight knew no bounds. 

“'That will make you a capital dress,”’ said 
Lady Brooke, as she leaned gracefully forward 
and laid a parcel of work in one of the women’s 
hands. She explained how it was to be made, 
and then went into the simpler details of the 
men’s flannel garments, comprised in the same 
bundle. In conclusion she again pointed to 
the “ showery hail,” the supposed object of the 
poor woman’s ambition. 

“ And sure your ladyship wouldn’t be think- 
ing that ill of me,” replied the poor woman, 
reproachfully, “that I’d be after buying those 
things for myself afore I had my man snug 
fixed for his work. My dear, if ye’d see Con; 
it’s he that’s the good: man to me, and that 
strives hard to keep a bit in the childers’ 
mouths,” 

“Perhaps you would rather have these to 
make,” said Lady Brooke, almost apologeti- 
cally; and she took a pair of corduroys from 
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the extra pile of work which Isabel called 
the Bank. 

“I’m thankful to your ladyship,” said the 
woman, stretching out her hand and taking 
the desired articles, “maybe I’d stitch them 
stronger than another. Dear me, but them’s 
the beauties,” and Biddy Bustard shook out 
the treasure, and stroked it down as if it were 
the finest velvet. 

“You'll get up quite a Sunday suit,” said 
Lady Brooke. 

“’Deed and it’s fit for Sundays they are,” 
said Biddy; “ but for all that Con’s the good 
boy, and goes reg’lar to chapel, it was for the 
week-days and not the Sundays I was minded 
to get them. Sure, dear, it’s never half dry 
his clothes is when he puts them on in the 
morning, for all that we bundles him off to bed 
the minute he comes in from his work, and 


} 


them; and it’s coul’, yer ladyship, putting on 
the wet things and going groping out afore 
daylight this weather.” 

Lady Brooke looked her assent. 

“My! Oh!” continued Biddy, as she tied 
the corduroy into her bundle, and placed the 
“ showery hail” back on the table, “but I'll be 
the proud woman the day Con draws thim on 
his legs!’’ and she hugged the bundle to her 
bosom and felt warm. 

“We must get on a little faster,” said Isabel 
in a low voice to Lady Brooke, “I’ve seen 
Debby’s face looking in more than once at 


done; I daresay there’s a host of people wait- 
ing for me in the servants’ hall.” 

“ Widow Rafferty!” called out Lady Brooke 
in a decided tone, and a tall, gaunt woman 
with a thin shawl thrown over her head 
stepped out from the crowd. Her work was 
given and marked down. Just as she was 
turning away, “ That’s a tenant of Charlie’s,”’ 
said Isabel to her companion. 











| Brooke. 

The name caught the widow’s attention; 
she turned,—“ Dear life, and what of Master 
Charlie ?” she asked. 





sets to, Betty and me, to wash the big dirt off | 


the crack of the door to see if we were near | 


“Of Charlie Duggan’sP” repeated Lady | 


“This lady knows Master Charlie,” said | 


| Isabel. 

| “Oh, great O!” exclaimed widow Rafferty, 
|“‘now just to think o’ that!” and she looked 
|earnestly at Lady Brooke, as though some sud- 
| den transformation had come over her. 

“And is it coming to us he is?” asked the 
| widow, after she had gazed for a moment in 
| delight and wonder, “sure it’s thinking long 
| we are to see him.” 
| “I don’t know, my good woman,” replied 
| Lady Brooke; “my son has seen him more 
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lately than.I have; perhaps he could tell 
ou.” 

* And is the strange young gentleman her 
ladyship’s son?” inquired widow Rafferty, 
turning to Isabel, who was now busily engaged 
with another workwoman. “Sure wasn’t he 
up our way yesterday; my dear, but he’s the 
fine young man !”’ 

“There’s Sir Hugh himself,” said Isabel, 
somewhat selfishly; she was eager to get on 
with her business, and thought little of poor 
Hugh’s embarrassment at the unexpected en- 
counter with the widow. 

The word was enough for the widow Raf- 
ferty. In a moment more the shawl was over 

her ‘head, her bundle was under her arm, and 
off she was in pursuit of the young baronet. 

Sir, Hugh would have felt much less embar- 
rassed talking to the first peeress of the realm 
than he did when the widow Rafferty came 
up with him, and dropping a curtsey, asked 
him some questions, of which he could make 
neither head nor tail, about ‘“‘ Master Charlie.’’ 

At last he made out that the real matter 
she wanted to discover was whether Charlie 
was coming over to Ireland, and he felt sorry 
that he conld give the poor woman no satis- 
factory reply. She seemed terribly disap- 
pointed. 

“ Well, tell him jist, that ’twas Matt’s widow 
was axing for him. Maybe he’d come, when 
he minds on poor Matt. Och dear, but he was 
the brave boy them times when his grand- 
mother was living! and wouldn’t he just come 
riding down on his grey, every blessed day, to 
see how my man was doing when the last ill- 
ness, was on him, and wouldn’t he——” and 
the. widow wiped her eyes with the corner of 
her apron, and paused a moment in what she 
was, going to say-—“dear oh,’’ she went on 
presently, “to think that he’s forgotten us 
now!” 

“Come now, you can’t say he’s forgotten 
you,” returned Sir Hugh; “I was up at Stran- 
cally yesterday, tasting your soup, and that’s 
not bad stuff he’s giving you.” 

“Tt’s hisself we wants,’ said the widow 
Rafferty. 

“ Well, I'll tell him so,” said Sir Hugh, turn- 
ing to go; then putting his hand in his pocket 
he. took out a gold piece, and with a friendly 
word he put it into the poor woman’s hand. 

“And it’s not refusing a friend of Master 
Charlie’s I’d be,” said the widow, curtseying 
and thanking him; then as he passed on, 
she looked, again and again at the coin, as if 
half afraid of that first piece of gold and first 
gift of charity that had ever been hers, but 
finally thrusting it into her pocket, she mur- 
mured half ‘aloud, as. if to excuse herself to her 


own conscience, “It’s the lots of gool they 
must have over there, and it’s well done, just 
to be giving us a wee part.” 

Debby’s repeated appearance at the door of 
the workroom at length brought Isabel from 
her place to see what was wanted, 

“It’s her ladyship they’re asking for,” re- 
plied Debby, “and they’re in a hurry, the 
creatures; they came in at the dinner hour, 
and they ought to be back ere now in the 
field.” 


do they know about Lady Brooke?” 
She went to the hall, and true enough, four 


spoken to the day before at the drains. The 


who were in truth just as much in need of 
help as the recipient of Lady Brooke's charity, 
had come in to see what effect an appeal to the 
English lady’s kindness might have. 


observed that the women were confused when 
she spoke to them, and conjectured there was 
something wrong. Neither thinking it well 
for Lady Brooke to meet the women alone, nor 
to leave the workers waiting without any one 


people could want. 

Mrs. Clarke’s company would gladly have 
been dispensed with by the four persons who 
were waiting for the English lady.. However, 
her displeasure was a degree less dreaded than 
Isabel’s, and seeing there was no fairer oppor- 


deed sad enough to have drawn forth tears of 
gold from any one that had them to shed. 
Lady Brooke listened very quietly, took 
down their names on the gold framed tablet 
which hung with its pencil case and chain of 
the same pure metal at her side, then turning 
with an air of dignity that appalled the listeners, 
she said ,gravely, “I shall inform Mr. War- 
burton this evening,” and she left the hall. 


Mrs. Clarke, and in the drawing-room that 
evening Lady Brooke made a full confession 


sure to bring against the self-accuser. 
“Tt’s the hardest thing on earth,” he said, 
with emphasis, when Lady Brooke had finished 


poverty. Five-and-twenty years have I been 
serving my time in that apprenticeship, and I 
feel Lam but an apprentice still. If a lower 








Isabel knew nothing of all this, but she | 


tunity likely to be given, they poured out one | 
after another their tale of woe, which was in- | 


Isabel heard the story very soon after from | 


to Mr. Warburton. He had not a word of cen- | 








“Tt must be a mistake,” said Isabel; “ what | 
women were there and asking for Lady Brooke. | 
They were the same that Mr. Warburton had | 


story of the gold piece given to Kitty Sweeny | 
had spread like wildfire, and these women, | 


to attend to them, she sent for the house- | 
keeper, Mrs. Clarke, to conduct Lady Brooke | 
to the servants’ hall, and see what the poor | 


speaking, “to help poor people out of their || 
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power than love were urging me on, I should 
have given the thing up long ago.” 

“Have you made no rules, gained in the 
course of your experience, that might help me 
as well as you in the matter of giving or of 
lending ?” 

“None. In each case there are so many 
modifying circumstances, that the rule that is 
apparently perfect in itself, would in a parti- 


cular case have exactly the contrary effect to | 


what we wish. In a general way, I would 
say, avoid giving and be slow to lend; and 
yet I have known families saved from ruin, 


physical, and so far as I can see, moral, by my | 


own gifts and loans.” 

“T’m afraid, mother,” said Sir Hugh, as he 
went to bid his mother goodnight in her own 
room that evening, “I shan’t leave this place 
much wiser than I came. If you have a mind 
to stay longer, I don’t see why I need be 
loitering here. I'll come and fetch you home 
as soon as you tire of it.” 

In truth, Sir Hugh was not enjoying him- 
self. He had come to Kintulla solely for his 
mother’s sake, and firmly determined to act out 


the resolution he had taken on the railway plat. | 


form at Paddington. There was a certain feel- 


ing of pleasure in the resolve then formed, not | 


to take the prize which he felt lawfully be- 
longed to another, and to overcome the plea- 
sant feeling which flattered self-esteem had 
awakened within him, and which he thought 
was love. There was a certain nobleness in 
all the effort, that raised and strengthened the 
young man’s character, teaching him to rule 


A WEEK IN 


his spirit; but it was not a acrifice of love. 
| He felt that when he met Isabel again, kind 
and friendly, but unconscious of even the 
supposition of a warmer feeling having been 
between them; he felt it, and the very void 
|of pain was painful. Kintulla had no charm 
| for him, not even the charm that a lost love 
|can give; a cipher in the circle there, he was 
glad to gain his mother’s consent to his de- 
parture. 

Just as he was about to leave, a message 
was brought that some one wished to see 
him in the hall. 

“ My turn now,” said he, gaily, turning to 
| his mother; and off he went, believing he was 
| about to be ‘pilfered. 
| But he was mistaken. The widow Rafferty 
|was there. She felt drawn towards him be- 
|cause he was Master Charlie’s friend, and she 
| had brought him down, all the long way from 
| her mountain home, the only thing she had 
|to offer. Poor Sir Hugh accepted the gift 
|awkwardly enough, but he took it, thanking 
|her, and seeming to care, and his own good 
feeling kept him from offering her anything in 
its stead. 

Then he returned to the drawing-room, and 
showed Isabel his prize. 

It was an egg; the first that the pet black 
hen had laid that season, and probably it was 
the last, for Barney, the widow’s son, had 
asked the day before, “ What for was yon fowl 
|going a pecking through the floor, when 
maybe Andy Sweeny might be the better of 
a drap of broth? ” 


VENICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


SECOND 


I usep to fancy of Venice that to move from 
one’s door one must-step into a gondola, but 
this is not necessarily so. B. and I have 
managed to traverse all Venice, I think, by 
means of the little streets or alleys, called 
“ calle,” which run between the rows of houses, | 
either at their backs or fronts. In fact, almost | 
all the houses are so arranged that on one side | 
you find a canal, on the other terra firma. The | 
canals are crossed by little bridges, which | 


have to be made a certain height for the pass- | | 


age of the gondolas. The steps leading up | 
and down them form a perpetual and rather | 
odd feature in one’s*walk. The distances are 
also considerably extended by the windings of | 
the Grand Canal, which describes a serpentine | 
figure of S as it winds throughout the city. | 


ARTICLE. 


| There being but two bridges across it, besides 


the ancient marble Rialto, one has to make a 


|long détowr in order to reach a place nearly 
| opposite to that from which one has started ; 


and the only means of keeping a right course 


|is to mark whether one has to bear to the left 


towards the Grand Canal, or to the right. A 
red line upon: the foot pavement shows the 
/way through the intricate maze of calle and 
strade between St. Mark’s Piazza and the 
| Rialto. 

Of course it is. quicker and easier in all 
cases to jump into one of the black gondolas, 
| which are in waiting at every corner, but then 
one would not see half of the inner life of this 
unique city and its inhabitants. 

We were charmed the other day at the sight 
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presented by the busy scene on the Rialto. 
There still may be found Cambio Valute offices, 
as in the days of Shakspere’s “ Merchant of 
Venice,” when the Rialto was the ’change, and 
news was bandied there as well as ducats. 
| Here every species of merchandise is to be 
seen exposed on stalls, or in little low-roofed 
open shops—grain and flour, golden-yellow 
| from the Indian maize, beans, haricots, the 
|| fruit of the purple egg-plant, and hot smoking 
|| chestnuts forming a pleasant medley with 
|| pomegranates, roasted apples, queer little plums, 
ready-cooked potatoes, fish of all sorts, huge 





standing nothing of it, laughed behind the 
reader’s back, Two old canons, as little heed- 
ful, put their tonsured heads together and 
chattered in their stalls the whole time, except 
only when the “kiss of peace” was carried 
round. Then they spread their hands blandly, 
and bowed as they softly touched the. fingers 
of the priestly messenger, and turned to do 
the same to their nearest neighbours. 

Why the three officiating fathers moved 
perpetually from the altar to a richly bro- 
eaded and cushioned seat and back again, 
raising and arranging their golden copes, and 


slabs of the much-loved polenta, and the} putting on and putting off their velvet baret- 


| never-failing sickly-flavoured pumpkin. Fruit, | 


| tas, 


we could not make out. It all seemed 


vegetables, and fish are the chief products of | like a play, with the little dancing acolytes, 
the Rialto, but amongst a variety of other | ‘and the brilliant music, the well-trained choir, 


things, cheap false jewelry is a large item— 
a striking type of the comparative condition of 
Venice past and present! 





|and the strange language. 


Our guide of this morning tells us that the 


Quite other times | story of the mosaic floor of the cathedral being 


they were when ducats flew from hand to hand | intended to represent the waves of the sea is a 


by thousands, when “ upon the Rialto ” 


it was | traveller’s tale. 


That the fact is that the soil 


understood that Antonio had “an argosy | | beneath is'so soft and mobile that it has sunk 
bound to Tripoli, another to the Indies, a third|in places, and so rendered the pavement un- 


at Mexico, a fourth for England,” 
“ other ventures squandered abroad.” 


besides | dulating in appearance; but that when the 
|Duomo shall one day be thoroughly put in 


Some of the paved calle leading to this |order it is to be levelled. 


| . | 
|| busy mart are scarcely more than a yard wide, | 


October 19.—Flags are flying, and the nar- 


| and so crowded that it is not easy to pass. | rOw calle leading from the Piazza look as gay 


The opposite houses might easily shake hands 
across. The smaller camels are at times not 


as possible. 
Italians entering Venice to take formal posses- 


It is the anniversary of the 


much broader, and here the smells are fotid|sion, when the Austrians at last vacated 


and horrid. 
heavy, without the smallest sparkle, and vege- 


The green water is dull and|in favour of the King of Sardinia. 


We have had a long day of sight-seeing, 


table and other refuse floats upon its surface. | although it has poured with rain nearly all the 


No wonder that the squalid, listless faces that | time. 
look down upon it have a pale, unhealthy air. | well, 


In a covered gondola we got on very 
running in and out of six or seven 


We were much surprised and grieved the | churches, the most beautiful of which was 
first time we were present at mass in the cathe- | Santa Maria dell’ Orto, dating from the year 
dral at observing the open want of reverence | 1399, and containing some of "Tintoretto’ s best 


amongst even the priests, and more especially | works, “The Last Judgment, ee Worship 


| the little acolytes attendant on them, who/of the Goiden Calf,” 
One, a mite|rank we thought the church of the Jesuits, 


laughed and talked aside at will. 


and others. Next in 


|| of a boy, so small that his scarlet cassock | which is literally tapestried, so to speak, with 
|| trailed upon the ground, amused himself by | inlaid marbles, Carrara, Greek, and African. 
dancing in time to the music, which indeed | Santa Maria della Salute is also full of rich 
had little of the “sacred” about it, and a good | marble,and interesting as being an ew-voto offer- 


deal of the “ profane,” 
an Italian opera. 


about at his small duties between the two about 1691. 
| altars, as if it were good fun to fill the elegant | people” 


being, in fact, part of ing to the Virgin 
Another urchin tripped Venice at the time of the great plague, 


from the Republic of 


It is said that 200,000 “ pious 
were employed in merely laying its 


ittle glass vessels with water and oil, where- | foundations ! 


th to cleanse the chalice, and to hand to the! 


‘ fficiating priest the silver-gilt basin in which Holy Ghost, 
‘others by him. 


| to wash his delicate hands. 
Then when the two boys stood on either | 


Titian’s picture of “The Descent of the 
” painted in 1541, is here, besides 


We glided in our gondola past hotels, where 


side the priest, bearing lighted tapers, while others were loitering in the heavy rain hoping 


| the Gospel was read—the bodily sight being | 


| forhire. On the steps of an ancient Palazzo stood 


' illumined while the mental vision was kept in} an Englishman, a cigar in his mouth, umbrella 
darkness—for it was all in Latin—they, under- | over his head, and rod in hand, positively fish- 
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|| the wide waters the lonely graveyard lies on a| 
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ing from the very door! 
see that sight elsewhere. 


One could not easily | glass encirles the edge, a turn of the heated 


rod widens the mouth, and as we gaze a per- 


B. wanted to seek out the grave of a cousin | fect drinking-glass is held up to us, striped in 
of hers in the little Protestant burial-ground, | many tints and patterns. 


It is a portion of the large Roman Catholic | 


We purchased two little flacons of classic 


cemetery, presented, I believe, to the Pro-|shape, and some little tear-bottles, with diffi- 


testants by the first Napoleon. Far away in 


| culty avoiding being most terribly cheated. 


Our gondolier then took us to the Church of 


little island by itself, attached to the churches ; San Georgio Maggiore, and one or two others, 


of S. Christofero and S. Michele. The sexton 
went with us to aid in the search, and soon, in 
a corner against the wall, surrounded with 
ivy, and overshadowed by a rose tree still in 


bloom, we found the marble headstone, “ To the | 


memory of ——, who died at Venice on his 
way home from India.” 3B. told me the sad 
story. He had lost his young wife in India a 
year after their marriage; his little infant son 
had been sent home, and a year later he him- 
self was following in broken health, when at 
Venice he took fever, and was soon delirious. 
None knew who he was, and he would have 


died probably, a stranger in a strange land, but | 


for a chance fellow-traveller, who, finding him 
seriously ill, remained at his side to tend him. 
linding a single address amongst his papers 
the Lieut.-Colonel telegraphed to it on the 
chance of the news thus reaching some relative. 

In the meantime an Englishman arrived at 
the hotel, and, on looking through the visitors’ 
book, was struck by seeing his own name 
among others. He inquired for the gentleman 
who owned it, and hearing that he was very 
ill, begged to be of any use he could. The 


dying man proved to be his own cousin, of 


whom he did not eyen know that he was on 
his way from India. The colonel’s telegram 


reached in a strangely roundabout way his | 
friend’s brother, but days before he reached | 


Venice the lonely traveller had been laid in 
his quiet grave in the sea-girt churchyard. A 
sadly pathetic story. The heavens seemed to 
weep in concert as B. told it. We gathered 
some rosebuds, just opening, for his boy, and 
a spray of the bright-leaved ivy. 

From S. Christofero we went to San Murano, 
an island known for its glass factory, where 
we watched the process of Venetian glass- 
blowing. First, the glass in the furnace, 
glowing hot, and of the substance and consist- 
ency of glue; then the little slender rods laid 
together side by side, according to colour and 
pattern, caught up round the end of an iron 
staff, heated again in the furnace, and slightly 
shaped, the ends drawn together to form the 
bottom, then swiftly shaken round with a 
skilful jerk so as to elongate the mould, which 
now looks like a vase, then like a flagon, again 
a ball, then again a cup, till we know not what 
it shall become. As if by magic a coil of ruby 





| 


all more or less like those we had already 
seen—basilicas, rich in marble, with some 
| good paintings—but often so dark that these 
latter can scarcely be seen. 

| As the sky cleared towards evening we 
| paddled past the Giardini Publici, the only 
| spot in Venice where a tree may be seen, and 
| where, once upon a time, its “one horse,” 
| now no longer, I believe, in existence, ambled 
up and down towards the Lido, whence we 
| had a view of the numerous small islets scat- 
|tered about the still stormy waters. 

We were glad to get back to our comfort- 
able room at the “ Sandwirth,” and rest and get 
|warmed and fed, after our long day spent 
| between the waters that were above the firma- 

ment and the waters that were below. 

October 20.—To-day we have been to the 
Academia delle Belle Arti, wandering through 
| miles of fine pictures by Luini, the two Palmas, 
|Paul of Verona, called Paul Veronese, and 
| Bellini, always to be recognised by the depth 
of his colours, and a certain not ungraceful 
stiffness of treatment. 

Here, too, is Titian’s beautiful “ Assumption 
of the Virgin,” and a “Descent from the 
| Cross,” the last picture he painted, besides 
many of Tintoretto’s best works. Venice is 
full of pictures within and without, and rich 
las the collection is of the forme?, one can find 
a still richer of the latter,—* studies ”’ here, 
there, and on all sides. 
| As we came out this morning early we 
|found an artist from our inn already at work, 
seated in the quaint little court, Corte Gabrielli, 
as it is prettily called, making a study of the 
beautiful carved stone well, with a girl draw- 
ing water in a brazen bucket, and a group of 
black-eyed, brown-skinned gamins looking on. 

We have taken our last look at the Doge’s 
palace, with its airy frieze, its double arcades, 
and its columns, each with a different capital 
of grouped birds, or beasts, or men, or twining 








foliage. We have been into the Duomo, paced 
its marble floor, and gazed at its never-to-be- 
forgotten mosaics, which, like their own colours, 
are burnt into our memory. We have fed the 
flocks of cooing pigeons which haunt the 
Piazza. We have ransacked all its shops for 
mosaics, and silyer gondolas, and goldstone 





bagatelles of jewelry; and in every one have 
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found a madly cheating vender of his wares; | strange island home. What a stormy farewell 
a man who, in bad French, or incomprehensible| we have taken! All night long the wild 
English, or German, or Italian, as the case may | sirocco blew from Africa’s shores, and rain fell 
be, asks double at least what he intends to| fast and furious; the placid lagune was lashed 
take. We found our way through the Frez-| into foaming waves, and breakers appeared 
zeria and the Calle dei Fuseri to see the} even upon the dull sleepy waters of the Grand 
escalier en limacon, a curious winding stair-| Canal. Little rest could we get while win- 
case built outside the old Palazza Minelli, sup-| dows rattled, and shutters blew to and fro, 
ported by a double row of beautiful little} thunder roared, and lightning flashed vividly 
columns to the very top of the house. Then| through the room. 
we visited the Palais Royal, and were shown} The dawn came slowly, and still the wind 
through suites of rooms arranged for the occu-| blew and the tempest raged. I rose and 
pation of King Victor Emmanuel, Prince Um-| looked out. A single gondola was heavily 
berto, and his consort the Princess Marguerite | beating its way from Santa Maria del Salute 
respectively. Most of them are draped with | towards our Quai. The passengers were men 
rich silken damask, blue and green and golden. | going to their morning’s work. It rolled 
The most beautiful things in the palace are, I| heavily, labouring against the waves. 
think, the chandeliers of old Venetian glass, I called B., and bade her see what we should 
turned and twisted into spiral forms, with|have to undergo in getting to the station. 
roses and lilies, tulips and asters, in all the| She made light of it then; however, it proved 
vivid hues of nature, blossoming forth from | no laughing matter. 
their corners. The prince’s smoking-room is} Breakfast over, we took a warm leave of our 
one blaze of such glass, but all pure white, | good hostess, who, after receiving the amount 
glittering like crystal. Even the mirrors are|of her very honest and moderate bill, wrung 
framed with it. our hands, hoped we had been satisfied, and 
As we came out a wandering hawker in the | that we should have no complaints to make to 
Piazza was crying sweet wares for sale,—a/ the friends who had recommended us there. 
basket filled temptingly with figs and almonds, | What, indeed, could we have complained of, 
pears, plums, and even chestnuts dipped in| where we had been treated with real hospitality 
crystallized sugar and strung upon reeds. We/and the most friendly attention? The host, 
bought some and found them excellent. Herr Perkhofer, came down to hand us into 
Then a flower-girl, smart and coquettish,| the gondola. We had to employ two gondo- 
bade us “buon giorno,” with a graceful little | liers, for one would not venture,—in fact, could 
bow; and before we knew where we were a/ not manage the boat alone. A young Polish 
little dainty posy of bright flowers, tied up with | professor and naturalist, who had been staying 
a tuft of some sweet-scented herb, lay in our|in the house for the last three days, came 
hands. These girls enter the cafés and restau- | away with us, he being already tired of Venice 
rants under the colonnades of the Piazza while | and its buildings. For, all beautiful as he 
one lunches off fritura or refreshes one’s self allowed they were, he “did not like them so 
with chocolate at noon, and, nolens volens, pre- | 'well as gardens.” He was a very pleasant 
sent one with a bouquet. You are not ex- | companion, however, and chatted all the way, 
pected to pay at the time, but although it is | making the best of the wretched aspect of 
done with the air of a free gift, and as a little | affairs, and quieting my fears when the boat 
delicate attention, an equivalent gratuity is | ‘tossed to and fro, wrenching itself, as it were, 
looked for at the end of your stay in Venice. ‘out of the gondoliers’ hands, as an unusually 
We had scarcely completed our enforced | violent gust of wind took it by the prow and 
bargaining with the native jewellers and trin- | turned it half round, causing it to swerve from 
ket-sellers, winding up by telling them that its course like a suddenly frightened horse. 
it was a most disagreeable process, and that I thought we might be dashed against the 
honesty would be by far the better policy, corner of some house and overturned as we 
when darkness had set in and rain began to| meandered among the narrow canals, but our 
fall heavily. | good-natured friend assured me that no one 
We still had to fulfil a promise of seeking had ever yet been drowned in the Venice 
rooms for some friends about to arrive, and} waters, and that there was not the smallest 
having found them in one of the principal| cause for fear; lurch as we would, we could 
hotels, we hastened along the wet Quai past / not upset. 
Danielli’s, where a night or two ago we had| It seemed long before we reached the ‘rail- 
enjoyed a very pleasant table d’héte, to our| way station, fighting as we were both with 
own more quiet but excellent quarters. wind and waves. But we were there, as one 
October 21.—Adieu to Venice, beautiful and| might have thought, soon enough—almost an 
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hour before the time—and yet so great was| remarked how a troublesome, pestering porter 
the confusion and hubbub, what with having| had followed him into the station. ‘ What 


the luggage examined (on account of Venice | did you do?” asked the other. “ Oh,” said he, 





being a free port, whence we might be smug-| “I gave him half a franc.” “Ah,” said the |} 


jo 


gling away all sorts of merchandise in our'| first, “I said, ‘ Allez vous en 
minute boxes, of course !) getting our tickets,| I laughed aside to B., and whispered, “It is 





| and persuading the distracted porters to do|a true picture of life in Venice. Hither one 


| the weighing and labelling, that we were only 


‘must give half a franc, or one must say, 


just in time for the train, |« Allez vous en. Both sorts of treatment 
We were amused upon taking our places to | answer with this people.” 

find every one in the carriage calculating their| We bade good-bye to Venice, and had our 

bills, and what they had been charged and | last glimpse of its palaces and Duomo still 

overcharged, here or there. Two gentlemen | through torrents of rain; but this did not 

compared notes with nods and becks, but cer- | prevent our reviewing the week’s visit through 

tainly not “ wreathed smiles.” Presently one | spectacles of cowlewr de rose. 


HIDDEN THINGS. 


THERE is an inner life in all. None ever can reveal 

One half the secret joy or woe it is his lot to feel: 

We cannot tell the mystic thoughts that in each other burn, 

And they know not the wild desires with which our spirits yearn ; 
Yet sometimes how a sigh will sweep the soul-harp’s quiv’ring strings, 
With sounds that touch its innermost and reach its Hidden Things! 


Why is it that the evening wind that plays among the firs, 

At times the calm and placid heart with deep emotion stirs ? 
Why is it that an upward look to star-lit heavens fair, 

Where God hath hung His jewels out, is more than we can bear ? 
Why is it that the rose’s breath a spirit message brings ? 

Oh, who is wise to understand ? for these are Hidden Things. 


Man rides upon the stormy waves and sounds the awful sea, 

But thou art deeper yet, thou heart; oh who can fathom thee ? 

He searches Earth’s remote recess, digs deep into the mine, 

And brings her treasures forth to view; but who revealeth thine ? 
Thou keepest still thy mysteries veiled from prophets and from kings, 
And to the grave thou bearest down thy hoard of Hidden Things. 


There is an eye which seeth all from fellow-mortals hid, 

There is a hand, a mighty hand, that lifts the casket-lid, 

And looks with pure unshrinking glance on secrets garnered there: 
The wish, the hope unknown to man, the never-uttered prayer ; 

It is a burning, shining light, which He, the searcher, brings 

To bear upon thy inmost thoughts and find thy Hidden Things. 


O strange mysterious human heart, unquiet as the sea! 

He who hath formed thee for Himself alone can fathom thee; 

And He alone hath power to calm thy struggles at His will, 

The voice that ruled the winds and waves yet utters “ Peace, be still :” 
Beneath the shelter of His hands, the covert of His wings, 

A higher lesson shall be taught—to know His Hidden Things. 
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A DAY AMONG 


It is well known that there is at all hospitals 
an outdoor and an indoor department. The 
former is, so to speak, the portal to the latter, 
and it is chiefly by selection from the out- 
patients that the wards are filled. The room 
set apart for their reception is daily crowded 
with poor people, whose maladies are for the 
most part slight, and such as can be cured by 
a few visits to the physician or surgeon ; 
but every here and there is to be found one 
whose illness is of a graver kind, and who 
requires to be admitted into the house, if it 
is to be adequately treated. Thus, of course, 
those who pass through the outdoor depart- 
ment are much more numerous than those 
who are received into the wards. For example, 
at the London Hospital in 1869, 49,976 at- 
tended the out-patient rooms, while only 4,398 
were received into the house. At the Middle- 
sex Hospital during the same year the num- 
bers were as follows: 21,338 out-patients, 
and 2,107 in-patients. Thus it would appear 
that about one sufferer is admitted into the 
wards for every ten who are treated as out- 
patients. 

It has lately been proposed on high autho- 
rity that the out-patient work of our hospitals 
should be developed, and that the number who 
are taken into the house should be reduced to 





OUT-PATIENTS, 





Simpson’s statistics did not over-estimate the 
danger. Here, as in many other circum- 
stances, we must strike a balance, and set off 
the danger arising from the infected air of a 
hospital against the many substantial advan- 
tages which such an institution affords. These 
advantages it is hardly necessary to enumerate 
—the well-warmed and comfortable wards, the 
ample and suitable diet, the comparative quiet 
and repose, the skilful nursing, the general 
care and attention, the first-rate medical 
advice. 

Yet it is probable that Sir James Simpson’s 
inquiries will not be altogether fruitless. If 
they do not lead to the abolition of large hos- 
pitals, it is likely that they will tend to modify 
their construction. The Edinburgh professor 
contended that all our hospitals should consist 
either of a group of detached cottages, or else 
of such thin and slight buildings as might 
with ease be taken down and rebuilt every ten 
or twenty years. This principle has already 
been carried out in some measure. At one of 
our largest metropolitan hospitals it is the 
custom to erect a marquee in the garden for 
the reception of patients during the summer 
months, and upon Blackwell’s Island, New 
York, a fever hospital has been established 
‘composed entirely of tents. But in such a 











aminimum. This suggestion has been made | damp and variable climate as ours it would be 
because it has been thought that the mortality | almost impossible to do without a substantial 
in hospitals has been greater than it is among| fabric of some kind. The method most in 
the same class when visited in their own| vogue at the present time is to build in the 
homes. The late Sir James Simpson was the | form of two or more pavilions, 7. e., in separate 
greatest advocate of this doctrine. He set on} blocks which can be isolated, and any one of 
foot an extensive inquiry, and obtained a large | which could be closed temporarily, without in- 
mass of statistics, and the conclusion he drew | terfering with the working of the rest of the 





| was, that a patient had three times as good a/| hospital, if it should be deemed necessary that 
| chance of recovery if he were treated at his | it should undergo a thorough purification after 





own house as he would have in a public hos-|the prevalence of any epidemic. Of this mode 
pital. This opinion has not been allowed to/of construction the most notable example in 
pass unchallenged, and various considerations | this country is the new and magnificent hospi- 
have been urged upon the opposite side. Pro-| tal of St. Thomas now rising on the banks of 
bably the truth is that hospitals have not so|the Thames. In America the same principle 
great an advantage over the houses of the/has been carried out upon a yet larger scale, 
poor as we might at first suppose; and it is|and there are there several hospitals which 
tolerably certain that in some instances the/|consist entirely of rows of cottages grouped 
patient had better remain at home. There!round a central building, in which are placed 
clings to the very stones and walls of the/the necessary offices and residences. The 
hospital an infection, which it is almost im- | Mower Hospital, at Chestnut Hill, near Phila- 
possible to get rid of, and in those cases in /delphia, is composed of fifty such “ pavilions,” 
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influences he had better not enter the wards. (2,000 patients. 

But it may be doubted whether Sir James| But we are wandering away from our sub- 
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ject, which is the out-door department. The 
waiting-rooms are, as we have said, crowded 
with patients, and one by one they are admit- 
ted into the surgeon’s room that their cases 
may be examined. Let us see what manner 
of persons they are who present themselves, 
and let us inquire a little into the history of 
some of them. 

For the most part, no doubt, they are just those 
whom one would expect to find applying for 
relief at such an institution. There are among 
them day labourers, artizans, and the inferior 
order of journeymen, with their wives and 
children; there are the poor needlewomen, 
and the hapless maids of all work; there are, 


moreover, examples of broken-down gentility, | 
| found satisfactory. 


men and women who have seen better days, 
and who still have a certain air of refinement 
and superiority about them, but who are in 
fact more needy and destitute than the la- 
bourer or the needlewoman, inasmuch as their 
former circumstances have unfitted them to 
bear the privations of poverty. All these 
may truly be considered fit objects for chari- 
table relief. 
every one who applies. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that we meet with individuals who ought 
never to have come to a hospital, since they 
do not belong to the indigent class for whose 
benefit it is intended. But it is no easy mat- 
ter to discriminate between those who are and 
those who are not able to pay for medical at- 
tendance, and the physicians and surgeons 
have not time, even if it were any part of 
their duty, to enter into the inquiry; and 
hence it happens that many persons get relief 
at our hospitals who are really quite in a posi- 
tion to consult some practitioner living in 
their own neighbourhood. Every medical man 
who has had any experience in hospital prac- 
tice, has met with instances of this abuse. 
We have heard of a lady leaving her carriage 
at the corner of the street and taking her 
place among the out-patients, in order that 
she might obtain gratuitous advice. One day, 
when I was myself seeing out-patients, I was 
witness of a striking example of the same 
thing. Two men presented themselves, the 
one a poor, half-starved weaver, who had 
walked up all the way from Lancashire, the 
other a well-to-do and burly Leicestershire 
farmer. I was explaining to the poor weaver 
that what he wanted most of all was a roof 
over his head and proper food to eat, and that 
for ‘these necessaries he had better apply at 
the workhouse; and I was directing him how 
to proceed, when the young farmer, turning to 
him, said, in a tone of commiseration, “ Here, 


the gift in his hand, I pointed out to the 
generous donor that if he were in a position 
to give away money in that way he was not 
one of the “indigent poor” for whom the 
hospital was intended. To his credit, I may 
add, that he took my remonstrance in good 
part, and, carrying off with him a list of the 
surgeons of the hospital, said that hereafter 
he would apply to one of them at his own 
house, if he needed further advice. 

But to put a stop to this evil is, as we have 
remarked, no easy matter. 
our charities, and an injustice to our medical 





But the same cannot be said of | 











my poor man, here is half a soverign for 
you.” When the weaver had withdrawn, with 


men, which has long been felt, but the diffi- 
culty is to suggest a remedy. Various plans 
have been tried, but none of them have been 
We can only hope that in 
time good sense and right feeling will keep 
those persons from applying to a hospital who 
are well able to pay for medical advice. Per- 
haps if it were generally known that in all 
but a few endowed hospitals the medical men 
receive no remuneration whatever for their 
attendance upon the sick poor, many persons 
who now do not scruple to apply would hesi- 
tate before doing so. At most hospitals the 
physicians and surgeons are required to attend 
two or three times a week, on each occasion 
they are occupied seeing patients for two, or it 
may be three, hours in the busiest time of the 
day, and yet for all this they receive no fee or 
payment of any kind. 

But after all, and making all necessary de- 
ductions for unsuitable applicants, by far the 
greater number of those who present them- 
selves are fit objects for the exercise of Chris- 
tian charity. 

Of course, in the out-patient department, as 
has been already hinted, most of the cases are 
of a slight or chronic character, and afford but 
little interest to the surgeon. It would almost 
appear that patients came by way of a lounge, 
or to gossip with their friends, or to have a 
little cheap excitement ; and to deal with such 
cases often taxes the forbearance of the medi- 
cal man. Probably when the poor are better 
educated, and when the simple rules of health 
are more generally understood by them, they 
will know how to manage themselves in slight 
ailments, as the classes above them now do, 
and will not apply to the hospitals without good 
cause. But though the majority of cases may 
be of a slight or trivial character, there occur 
now and then some of a very different kind, 
cases full of scientific and practical interest, 
cases too which are full of human interest, 
and which can hardly fail to call forth sym- 
pathy when the personal history of the patient 
becomes known. 





We are often surprised +) discover the. 
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A DAY AMONG 


Ir is well known that there is at all hospitals 
an outdoor and an indoor department. The 
former is, so to speak, the portal to the latter, 
and it is chiefly by selection from the out- 
patients that the wards are filled) The room 
set apart for their reception is daily crowded 
with poor people, whose maladies are for the 
most part slight, and such as can be cured by 
a few visits to the physician or surgeon ; 
but every here and there is to be found one 
whose illness is of a graver kind, and who 
requires to be admitted into the house, if it 
is to be adequately treated. Thus, of course, 
those who pass through the outdoor depart- 
ment are much more numerous than those 
who are received into the wards. For example, 
at the London Hospital in 1869, 49,976 at- 
tended the out-patient rooms, while only 4,398 
were received into the house. At the Middle- 
sex Hospital during the same year the num. 








bers were as follows: 21,338 out-patients, 
| and 2,107 in-patients. Thus it would appear 
| that about one. sufferer is admitted into the 
| wards for every ten who are treated as out- 
patients. 

It has lately been proposed on high autho- 
rity that the out-patient work of our hospitals 
should be developed, and that the number who 
are taken into the house should be reduced to 
aminimum. This suggestion has been made 
because it has been thought that the mortality 
in hospitals has been greater than it is among 
the same class when visited in their own 
homes. The late Sir James Simpson was the 
greatest advocate of this doctrine. He set on 
foot an extensive inquiry, and obtained a large 
mass of statistics, and the conclusion he drew 





| chance of recovery if he were treated at his 
| own house as he would have in a public hos- 
pital. This opinion has not been allowed to 
pass unchallenged, and various considerations 
| have been urged upon the opposite side. Pro- 
| bably the truth is that hospitals have not so 
| great an advantage over the houses of the 
| poor as we might at first suppose; and it is 





| was, that a patient had three times as good a) 


OUT-PATIENTS. 


Simpson’s statistics did not over-estimate the 
danger. Here, as in many other circum- 
stances, we must strike a balance, and set off 
the danger arising from the infected air of a 
hospital against the many substantial advan- 
tages which such an institution affords. These 
advantages it is hardly necessary to enumerate 
—the well-warmed and comfortable wards, the 
ample and suitable diet, the comparative quiet 
and repose, the skilful nursing, the general 
care and attention, the first-rate medical 
advice. 

Yet it is probable that Sir James Simpson’s 
inquiries will not be altogether fruitless. If 
they do not lead to the abolition of large hos- 
pitals, it is likely that they will tend to modify 
their construction. The Edinburgh professor 
contended that all our hospitals should consist 
either of a group of detached cottages, or else 
of such thin and slight buildings as might 
with ease be taken down and rebuilt every ten 
or twenty years. This principle has already 
been carried out in some measure. At one of 
our largest metropolitan hospitals it is the 
custom to erect a marquee in the garden for 
the reception of patients during the summer 
months, and upon Blackwell’s Island, New 
York, a fever hospital has been established 


|composed entirely of tents. But in such a 
| damp and variable climate as ours it would be 


almost impossible to do without a substantial 
fabric of some kind. The method most in 
vogue at the present time is to build in the 
form of two or more pavilions, 7. ¢., in separate 
blocks which can be isolated, and any one of 
which could be closed temporarily, without in- 
terfering with the working of the rest of the 
hospital, if it should be deemed necessary that 
it should undergo a thorough purification after 
the prevalence of any epidemic. Of this mode 
of construction the most notable example in 
this country is the new and magnificent hospi- 
‘tal of St. Thomas now rising on the banks of 





the Thames. In America the same principle 


‘has been carried out upon a yet larger scale, 
jand there are there several hospitals which 


tolerably certain that in some instances the/|consist entirely of rows of cottages grouped 
patient had better remain at home. There |round a central building, in which are placed 


clings to the very stones and walls of the 
hospital an infection, which it is almost im- 
possible to get rid of, and in those cases in 
which the patient is particularly prone to such 


|the necessary offices and residences. ‘The 


Mower Hospital, at Chestnut Hill, near Phila- 
delphia, is composed of fifty such “ pavilions,” 


‘and contains accommodation for more than 


influences he had better not enter the wards. | 2,000 patients. 


But it may be doubted whether Sir James | 
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ject, which is the out-door department. The 
waiting-rooms are, as we have said, crowded 
with patients, and one by one they are admit- 
ted into the surgeon’s room that their cases 
may be examined. Let us see what manner 
of persons they are who present themselves, 
and let us inquire a little into the history of 
some of them. 

For the most part, no doubt, they are just those 
whom one would expect to find applying for 
relief at such an institution. There are among 
them day labourers, artizans, and the inferior 
order of journeymen, with their wives and 
children; there are the poor needlewomen, 
and the hapless maids of all work; there are, 
moreover, examples of broken-down gentility, 
men and women who have seen better days, 
and who still have a certain air of refinement 
and superiority about them, but who are in 
fact more needy and destitute than the la- 
bourer or the needlewoman, inasmuch as their 
former circumstances have unfitted them to 
bear the privations of poverty. All these 
may truly be considered fit objects for chari- 
table relief. But the same cannot be said of 
every one who applies. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that we meet with individuals who ought 
never to have come to a hospital, since they 
do not belong to the indigent class for whose 
benefit it is intended. But it is no easy mat- 
ter to discriminate between those who are and 
those who are not able to pay for medical at- 
tendance, and the physicians and surgeons 
have not time, even if it were any part of 
their duty, to enter into the inquiry; and 
hence it happens that many persons get relief 
at our hospitals who are really quite in a posi- 
tion to consult some practitioner living in 
their own neighbourhood. Every medical man 
who has had any experience in hospital prac- 
tice, has met with instances of this abuse. 
We have heard of a lady leaving her carriage 
at the corner of the street and taking her 
place among the out-patients, in order that 
she might obtain gratuitous advice. One day, 
when I was myself seeing out-patients, I was 
witness of a striking example of the same 
thing. Two men presented themselves, the 
one a poor, half-starved weaver, who had 
walked up all the way from Lancashire, the 
other a well-to-do and burly Leicestershire 
farmer. I was explaining to the poor weaver 
that what he wanted most of all was a roof 
over his head and proper food to eat, and that 
for these necessaries he had better apply at 
the workhouse; and I was directing him how 
to proceed, when the young farmer, turning to 


the gift in his hand, I pointed out to the 
generous donor that if he were in a position 
to give away money in that way he was not 
one of the “indigent poor” for whom the 
hospital was intended. To his credit, I may 
add, that he took my remonstrance in good 
part, and, carrying off with him a list of the 
surgeons of the hospital, said that hereafter 
he would apply to one of them at his own 
house, if he needed further advice. 

But to put a stop to this evil is, as we have 
| remarked, no easy matter. It is an abuse of 
our charities, and an injustice to our medical 
men, which has long been felt, but the diffi- 
culty is to suggest a remedy. Various plans 
have been tried, but none of them have been 
| found satisfactory. We can only hope that in 
time good sense and right feeling will keep 
those persons from applying to a hospital who 
are well able to pay for medical advice. Per- 
haps if it were generally known that in all 
but a few endowed hospitals the medical men 
receive no remuneration whatever for their 
attendance upon the sick poor, many persons 
who now do not scruple to apply would hesi- 
tate before doing so. At most hospitals the 
physicians and surgeons are required to attend 
two or three times a week, on each occasion 
they are occupied seeing patients for two, or it 
may be three, hours in the busiest time of the 
day, and yet for all this they receive no fee or 
payment of any kind. 

But after all, and making all necessary de- 
ductions for unsuitable applicants, by far the 
greater number of those who present them- 
selves are fit objects for the exercise of Chris- 
tian charity. 








him, said, in a tone of commiseration, “ Here, 
my poor man, here is half a soverign for 
you.” When the weaver had withdrawn, with 


Of course, in the out-patient department, as 
has been already hinted, most of the cases are 
of a slight or chronic character, and afford but 
little interest to the surgeon. It would almost 
appear that patients came by way of a lounge, 
or to gossip with their friends, or to have a 
ltttle cheap excitement ; and to deal with such 
cases often taxes the forbearance of the medi- 
cal man. Probably when the poor are better 
educated, and when the simple rules of health 
are more generally understood by them, they 
will know how to manage themselves in slight 
ailments, as the classes above them now do, 
and will not apply to the hospitals without good 
cause. But though the majority of cases may 
be of a slight or trivial character, there occur 
now and then some of a very different kind, 
cases full of scientific and practical interest, 
cases too which are full of human interest, 
and which can ‘hardly fail to call forth sym- 
pathy when the personal history of the patient 
becomes known. 

We are often surprised +) discover the 
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manifold risks and dangers to which our 
working classes are exposed, and still more to 
observe the courage with which they are en- 
countered; and when unhappily they meet 
with some terrible accident, one cannot but 
admire the patience and calm endurance with 
which their suffering is borne, especially when 
we remember that such suffering usually 
brings with it the stoppage of wages, and all 
the attendant evils of debt and poverty. 

I would gladly enlist the interest of the 
reader in the cause of the suffering poor, for 
their need is great, and there are few to help 
them. Perhaps I may be the better able to 
do this if I give some account of a few of the 
patients who presented themselves to me one 
afternoon. There may not seem to be much 
that is very remarkable in the cases them- 
selves, but if we endeavour to place our- 
selves in the position of the sufferers, and to 
consider how manifold and how far reaching 
are the consequences of their maladies, it will 
be seen how many opportunities there are for 
the exercise of human sympathy; and any 
who will give the subject serious thought 
will find out many ways in which they will 
be able materially to assist their povrer 


| brethren. 


The first to whom I shall call attention is 
an elderly man, who comes hobbling in upon 
crutches. He is an old friend of mine, and 
greets me with a benevolent smile. Observe 
him carefully, and I will tell you the particu- 
lars of his case. He is a fine specimen of an 


| English “navvy,” and when he was young he 


must have been a tall stalwart fellow. He is 
now sixty-two years of age, and time has told 
somewhat upon him; but his mild, gentle 
manner, and the patience and fortitude which 
he has displayed throughout a long illness, 
have always made me feel a peculiar interest 
in him. His history is this;—he was em- 
ployed, a year ago last November, as a navvy 
upon the Metropolitan Railway at Hammer- 
smith. He was standing between the rails 
working with a pick-axe, when suddenly he 
heard a train approaching ; he looked up, and 
found it was almost upon him. The afternoon 
was foggy, and his senses, I dare say, were not 
so acute as they had been, so that he had no 
warning of the approaching danger till it was 
almost too late to escape from it. What was 
to be done? There was no time, he thought, 
to get out of the way, but he had the presence 
of mind to throw himself flat on his back, in 
the hope that the train would pass over him 
But in this hope he 
was disappointed. The firebox of the engine 
struck him on the forehead, inflicting a severe 
wound, and rolled him over on his side, so 


that his left foot got under the wheels of the 
carriages. He was immediately brought to 
the hospital, and everything was done that 
could be done in such a case. His progress 
was slow but very favourable, and at the end 
of four months he left the hospital to go to 
the convalescent institution at Walton. From 
that time to the present he has gone an im- 


a lady friend, he has been supplied with a boot 
from the Surgical Aid Society, so that you 
could hardly tell from his appearance which foot 
it was that had suffered. By and bye, I hope 
he “may be able to discard his crutches al- 
together, and to walk about with the help of a 
stick. 

The next patient who enters is not less in- 
teresting, but much less encouraging to the 
surgeon. If we could cure his case we should 
have solved one of the most difficult problems 
in surgery, and robbed one of the most formid- 
able diseases of its sting. He, too, is a fine 
specimen of a man, though he belongs to quite 
a different class from the navvy who has just 
left the room. He is a gardener, and a gar- 
dener of a very high order. Like so many 
others of his trade, he is a Scotchman, and 
spent his earlier years in Ayrshire. His first 
acquaintance with flowers was made under the 
genial influence of the Gulf Stream, and not 
very far from where Culzean Castle looks 
forth upon Ailsa Craig. In early manhood he 
came to England, and until recently he has 
been in the employment of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. A year ago he would have 
scorned the idea of applying to a hospital in 
formd pauperis, but some months since he was 
obliged to give up his work, the money he had 
saved soon melted away, and for the last six 
weeks he has been glad to come here, and get 
advice and medicine gratuitously. It is clear, 
from his careworn, anxious look, and his rest- 
less eye, that he has suffered much both in 
mind and body. He is only forty-two years of 
age; he has a wife and two little children; he 
has been employed in the highest department 
of gardening, and he has been in the receipt 
of good wages. Life may well have been sweet 
and enjoyable to him! But, alas! its sweet- 
ness is gone now. His joy is turned into 
mourning. He has had to give up his work, 
his wages have ceased, his earnings have been 
spent, and still his sufferings increase. What 
is to become of him? What is to become of 
his wife and children ? 

When he first came to the hospital we took 
avery serious view of his case. Since then 
we have tried two or three different plans of 
treatment, but without any beneficial effect, 
and to-day I must tell him that his complaint 
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is a mortal one,—that his case is hopeless,— | 
and that the only thing we can do for him is| 
to mitigate his sufferings. 

After him comes a man of yet another type. 
He is ill-favoured, and has the appearance of a 
decayed gamekeeper. There is a spice of the 
sportsman about his blue bird’s-eye neck-tie, 
his threadbare velveteen jacket, his cord 
breeches, and his worn-out gaiters; but it is 
evident that whatever kind of sport he follows 
it is not a lucrative trade. The fact is that 
he is a rat-catcher, and he has applied to the 
hospital because of an accident that he met 
with a short time ago. He had caught a cage 
full of rats, and these he was letting out one | 
by one for a gentleman to shoot at; but un-| 
fortunately the gentleman shot him! As he} 
was stretching out his hand to open the door | 
of the cage the gentleman fired, and part of| 
the charge entered his arm just in front of the 
elbow. The man was at once brought to the 
hospital, and as the injury was a severe one, 
and not altogether free from danger, we kept 
him in the house till the wound was healed, 
and then we made him an out-patient. He 
now comes to show himself once a week. He 
has recovered the use of his elbow, and can 
move it with tolerable ease; but some of the 
nerves which supply the hand must have been 
injured by the accident, for he has no power 
over his fingers; they stick out stiff and 
straight, reminding one of the wooden hands 
that are used for stretching gloves. Though | 
his occupation is not one that is held in much} 
esteem, he is a worthy fellow, and takes a! 
sensible view of his case. The gentleman who 
was the unintentional cause of the injury has 
been very kind and attentive to him, and has 
helped to carry out every suggestion that has 
been made for his benefit, but I fear he will 
never regain the full use of his hand and arm. 
Surgery can do no more for him, but time 
may bring about some amendment. 

A little boy next enters the room. You are 
at once struck with the look of care on so 
young a face. His brows are knit, his features 
are pinched, and there is a painful air of de- 
pression and anxiety about his whole counte- 
nance which it is sad to see in achild. He is 
only eleven years old, and was just beginning 
to earn his own livelihood. He was in the 
habit of going in the morning toa gentleman's 
house to clean boots and knives, and the ser- 
vants frequently allowed him to have what- 
ever might happen to be left in the glasses 
overnight. One day a tumbler was given him 
which was supposed to contain a little brandy 
and water. He took it, and swallowed the 
contents, but he was immediately aware that 
it was something very different, for it burnt 








} 


his mouth and throat, and made him violently 
ill. He ran straight home, but such was the 
swelling and inflammation that hecould scarcely 
speak when he reached his. mother’s cottage. 
For several days he was in a most precarious 
state, and it seemed doubtful whether he would 
get over the immediate effects of the acci- 
dent. However, he rallied, and got a good 
deal better; so well, indeed, as to be almost 
able to return to his ordinary mode of life. 
But the amendment was of short duration, 
and was speedily followed by the most alarm- 
ing symptoms. It was soon apparent that some 
permanent injury had been done to his throat, 
and that it was becoming a difficult matter for 
him to swallow food. At first it was only 
solids that gave him any trouble, but by the 
time he came to the hospital it was as much 
as he could do to swallow even a mouthful of 
water. His mother has brought him to-day 
to hear what hope there is of his recovery. 
She has been told that there is nothing before 
him but starvation, for that the time must 
soon arrive when he will no longer be able to 
take enough nourishment to sustain life. She 
anxiously waits for our opinion. Alas! we 
can hold out no hope. It is but too true that 
a painful death must soon close the little 
fellow’s sufferings. 

Tae mother has never been able to ascertain 
exactly what was the cause of her child’s ill- 
ness, but it seems probable that the tumbler 
which was given him contained, not brandy 
and water, as was supposed, but oxalic or some 
other strong acid, which had been used for 
household purposes. 

Of the female patients the first who enters 


| is a girl upon crutches, and it is evident from 


her beaming face and pleasant smile that a 
visit to the hospital is by no means disagree- 
able to her. And yet she has suffered severely, 
and will be a cripple for life. The history of 
her case is this: Her father is employed on 
the Metropolitan Railway as a labourer. About 
nine months ago he was working on a distant 
part of the line, and his family had a free pass, 
and were allowed to take him his dinner every 
day by train. It was his daughter’s birthday. 
She had just completed her fifteenth year, and 
she was to be the bearer of her father’s dinner 
on the happy occasion. When she reached the 
station she found a train just on the point of 
starting, so she laid hold of one of the door 
handles with the intention of jumping into the 
carriage; but this she was unable to do, the 
train was moving too fast, and she was obliged 
to run along by the side, still holding the 
handle and watching for an opportunity to 
jump in. But the opportunity never arrived, 


and when she got to the end of the eonete || 
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the impetus that she had attained was such 
that in attempting to jump down to the 
ground she fell, and her left foot came under 
the wheels of the hindmost carriage. She was 
brought to the hospital, and everything that 
was needful was done for her. For a couple of 
months she remained in the house, and while 
she was there she became a general favourite. 
She was always busy,—reading, sewing, cro- 
cheting,—and that served to pass the time and 
made her cheerful and happy. When she was 
well enough to leave she went to her grand- 
father, who was a farmer in Kent, and under 
his roof she stayed three months. This carried 
on the recovery, which had been well advanced 
when she left the hospital, and now she has 
returned to her home, and comes occasionally 
to show herself and report progress. A gentle- 
man who witnessed the accident, and who 
helped to bring her to the hospital in the first 
instance, kindly promised to give her an arti- 
ficial foot when she was ready for it, and she 
will soon be well enough to claim the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, and there will then be 
hardly any outward sign of the severe injury 
she has met with. 

I had new been seeing out-patients for more 
than two hours, and was beginning to be 
rather tired—for it is no light work to transfer 
one’s thoughts rapidly from case to case, and 
to enter thoroughly into the peculiarities of 
each,—but still the waiting-room was not 
empty, still the stream of applicants continued 
to advance, and to present themselves one by 
one at my desk. Here is a poor woman who 
has come for advice about her eyesight. She 
advances with a smile, hoping relief may be at 
hand; but still she is very anxious, for she 
has some fears that she may become totally 
blind. And her fears are only too well 
grounded. Her condition is a most unpro- 
mising one, and I tell her so. Perhaps I have 


| dashed her hopes too rudely; it might have 


been better to lead her up gradually to a 
knowledge of her sad state. Anyhow, I 
touched the wrong chord, and she burst into 
tears. Of course I was full of regret at the 
thought that any abruptness or hastiness on 
my part had given her unnecessary pain. She 
was weary with waiting three long hours, and 
I was weary with working, and when I told 
her, without any preface or preparation, the 
whole truth about her eyesight, the shock was 
too much for her overstrained feelings. As I 


walked home that day I mused upon her case. 
I reflected upon the hard, the terribly hard lot 
of the poor, of which the casual observer 
knows so little, and upon the consideration 
with which they ought to be treated when 
sickness adds to their troubles. 


It was such 





| lated are only specimens of those which come 


to be visited in their own homes, as their 


thoughts as these that suggested the following 
lines,— 


Welcome her kindly and tenderly, 
Speak to her softly and low, 
Though her eye looks bright and her spirit scems 
light, 
Her heart may be breaking below. 


Perhaps she is weary, perhaps she is faint, 
Or thinly and scantily clad ; 

Or perhaps the fear of what may be near 
Is making her mournful and sad. 


Or it may be some sorer trial still 
Is pressing upon her heart— , 
Some loved one may lie, sick and ready to die, 
And that makes the tear-drops start. 


Then bear with her tale of sorrow and pain, 
Though her speech be broken and slow ; 
Let her sob, let her weep, her grief is so deep 

That her tears they must overflow. 


To her story of need give kindly heed 
With patient thought and care ; 

Her friends are few, she depends upon you, 
As she stands in her loneliness there. 


The work of her home she has left undone, 
She is so anxious and ili; 

Trembling and weak, she has come to seek 
The help of your knowledge and skill. 


Then deal with her gently and lovingly, 
Counsel her wisely and well ; 

The good that you do may be known to few, 
But the comfort to 4e»—who can tell ? 





And grudge not time, or toil, or thought, 
The reward you shall surely see; | 

For what you have done to this suffering one 
“ You have done it,’’ He saith, “‘ unto Me.”’ 
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Of course the cases which I have just re- 


before us constantly, but it is not always that 
we learn so much of the personal history of the | 
patients; for when many others are waiting for 

advice it is impossible to linger over each case, 

and there is often no necessity for inquiry into | | 
more than its medical or surgical features. It 

would, indeed, be well if we could learn more 

about the home life and the family circum- | 
stances of our patients: Could we do so we | 
might no doubt exercise a greater influence on 
their habits, and might be better able than we 
now are to secure that the directions we give 
were really carried out. But for this something 
more is needed than the personal attendance of 
the patients once or twice at the hospital. It 
would be one of the many advantages which 
would arise if it were possible for the poor 





richer neighbours now are. 

































































| medical officers of the poor-law service. Almost 
| all the metropolitan hospitals have, however, a 
| “maternity department,” which undertakes to 
| attend poor women at their own houses; and 


| dical and surgical cases generally when there 
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At most of the provincial hospitals this is 
done when occasion requires it, but in London 
it is not so. Here the home visiting is left 
almost entirely to the dispensaries and to the 


one or two go further than this, and visit me- 


is a necessity for it. Of this kind is the West 
London Hospital, and I cannot but think the 
plan it follows is a wise and beneficent one. 
According to the last report the number of in- 
patients during the year 1869 was 264; the 
number of out-patients, 18,124; while 5,508 
visits were paid to poor sick people at their 
own homes by the house surgeons. Those 
who superintend this department are careful 
to limit the home visitation to such as are not 
well enough to attend the hospital. But if it 
is evident that a patient would be benefited by 
residence in the hospital, if the nature of his 
illness is such as to require it, if his circum- 
stances are so narrow that he cannot otherwise 
have his necessary wants supplied, or if his 
surroundings are altogether unfavourable, he 
is at once admitted as an in-patient. A glance 
at the figures I have given will show that but 
a small number are received into the wards 
compared with those who are treated at home, 
while the great majority of the patients are 
able to attend the out-door department. 
And this I believe to be the way in which a 
hospital can best meet the wants of the sick 
poor. The tendency of recent statistical in- 
quiry goes to show, as we have already seen, 
that the mortality is less, at least in some 
classes of complaints, when patients are treated 
at their own homes than it is when they are 
taken into hospital. If this be so, ought we 
not to try and develop the out-patient depart- 
ment; ought we not to try and make it more 
like a dispensary, a place where out-patients 
are seen, and where arrangements are made 
for attending them at their own houses; while 
the wards should be reserved for such cases 
as could not be properly treated elsewhere ? 

I should not be surprised if public opinion, 
speaking in the physical, social, and moral in- 
terests of the poor, were to force us to adopt 
some such plan as this, rather than to add to 


and the voluntary charities, so that they should 
work hand in hand for the relief of the neces- 
sitous poor. And similarly I believe that in 
no way could the wants of the sick be so effec- 
tually met as by united action between the 
poor-law medical service and the voluntary and 
endowed hospitals. If our hospitals, like the 
dispensaries, could undertake home visiting, if 
every parish was provided with its trained 
nurses, and if each and all of these agencies 
were in alliance with the poor-law medical 
officers, I believe the effect would be to dimi- 
nish mortality, to promote the social and moral 
well-being of the poor, and consequently to de- 
crease pauperism and to lessen the rates. 

At present the voluntary hospitals and dis- 
pensaries on the one hand, and the poor-law 
medical service on the other, are doing very 
much the same work without any concert or 
arrangement. The class for whose benefit they 
exist is substantially the same in each case, 
and if patients of a higher grade find their way 
to the hospitals it is only by reason of the 
abuse to which we have already alluded. Hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and the poor-law medical 
service have all alike been established in order 
that those who are too poor to pay for proper 
medical advice may receive it as a matter of 
Christian charity. For the classes who are 
raised a little above this level in the social 
scale there are, as I shall explain presently, 
other means of obtaining skilful attendance. 
But supposing that I am right in the view 
which I have taken, would it not be better 
that, instead of acting entirely independently 
of one another, there should be some organized 
co-operation among these different agencies? 
If they were all in alliance with one another, 
could they not reach the sick poor more effec- 
tually? Could they not better guard them- 
selves against imposition? Could they not do 
their work at less cost? 

These are questions which it behoves those 
who have the administration of our poor-law 
service to consider carefully, for from them, 
we apprehend, must come any definite proposal 
for organization. For my own part, I cannot 
help thinking that some plan might be easily 
devised to supplement the provision the law 
)makes for the sick poor by the efforts which 
human sympathy and benevolence have volun- 
tarily put forth. The poor-law service seems 
best able to provide for the wants of that large 





the number of our palatial hospitals. It is on 


such a system that the poor-law medical ser-|class of the population whose state is one of 


vice has been arranged, and it is not the fault 
of the system that it has failed in some mea- 
sure to meet the requirements of the sick poor. 
We are sometimes told that the remedy for the 
crying evils of pauperism is a thorough and 
cordial understanding between the poor-law 


| chronic, I might almost say of hopeless, 
poverty; while those who are merely in tem- 
'porary distress, or whose cases require for a 
‘time more attention than they can receive in a 
workhouse infirmary, might look to the hos- 


pitals for assistance; and the dispensaries 
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might then be affiliated to the hospitals and {tributions of the charitable would be expended 


help them in undertaking the home visitation. 

If now we turn from the lowest class, for 
whom, in my opinion, the poor-law medical 
service and the voluntary hospitals were 
alike established, and look at the grade imme- 
diately above them, it may be asked how are 
they to obtain proper attendance during ill- 
ness? Are they not justified in applying to 
the hospitals and dispensaries? Are not these 
institutions carried on in a great measure for 
their benefit? Is there not a large class who 


are just above the level of parochial relief, and | dical profession. 


only on the “ really indigent.” 

It has lately been proposed to extend the 
principle of the sick club, and to encourage 
persons of a somewhat higher class to enrol 
themselves in associations, where, by a small 
subscription, they would ensure to themselves 
better medical attendance than they could 
otherwise afford. The necessity for such me- 
dical “co-operative societies’ has become more 





urgent of late years in consequence of the im- 


| provements which have taken place in the me- 


The standard of examination 


who are struggling to maintain their indepen- | has been gradually raised during the last twenty 


dence, and to whom the hospital is intended to 
hold out a helping hand ? 
a class, and they are deserving of all encourage- 
ment, but to assist these there is no need of 
the numerous large hospitals that now exist. 
The great bulk of the labouring classes, those 
who are in regular work and receiving regular 
wages, ought to look for assistance in time of 
illness to the provident dispensary, and not to 
the hospital. They should be encouraged to 
join some such dispensary, or some trust- 





| years, which have been years of rapid progress 
True, there is such | in our knowledge of the physical sciences ; the 
| education has become more thorough and more 


scientific, and consequently more expensive; a 
higher class of men have been induced to enter 
the ranks of the profession, and the number of 
those who could be contented with very small 
remuneration has diminished. Hence the 
“doctor’s shop” is less frequently met with, 
and those who would formerly have had re- 
course to it are tempted to apply instead to 


worthy and well-managed sick club, so that by | the hospital. 


a small weekly payment while in health they 


The treatment of the sick poor, the medical 


might secure for themselves and their families | aspect of pauperism, is a question which is 


requisite medical attendance in time of sick- 
ness. If, unhappily, from prolonged illness they 
are reduced to poverty, or if their malady were 
of an infectious character, or such as to require 
an operation, then they might expect the hos- 
pital to receive them. But as a rule, and in 
all slight or ordinary complaints, their re- 
course should be to the medical man con- 
nected with their sick ciub. By this means 
the self-respect and independence of the poor 
could be maintained, while at the same time 
the hospitals would no longer be abused, but 
the services of the medical staff and the con- 


forcing itself on the attention of the public at 
the present time. The aim of this paper has 
been to bring before the reader a picture of 
what is going on day by day in all our great 
hospitals, in order to put him in possession of 
some of the salient features of the case, so that 
he may be the better able to enter into the dis- 
cussions on the subject, and to judge for him- 
self wherein the present system bears hardly 
upon the medical men and upon charitable 
institutions, while it does not by any means 
confer an unmixed benefit on the poor them- 
selves. We FO, 





ELLA’S DREAM OF THE DANGEROUS SHORE. 


Mrs. Merepirn, Ella Grant, and Martha, Mrs. 
Meredith’s maid, had come to stay at Tenby 
during the end of abright July. But I think, | 
had even kind Mrs. Meredith foreseen to what 
trouble she was exposing herself when she 
offered to take charge of Ella during her three | 
weeks’ visit, she would have shrunk from the 
task. 

Mrs. Meredith went to call on Ella’s mamma | 
(whom she had known as a child), and found 
her in the hot London house, looking thin and 
fagged, with four or five little ones of various 
ages, and Ella, who was more than twelve 


and out of the drawing-room, with boots un- 
done and untidy hair, and when out of sight 
she was evidently more inclined to head the 
squabbles among the little ones than to quiet 


| them. 


Of all this Mrs. Meredith noticed chiefly 


how worn and tired Mrs. Grant looked, whom 
she remembered as a fresh, rosy girl. 


“ Liv- 


ing abroad certainly costs us women our good 
|looks,” (said the kind old lady to herself,) 
“though I remember I heard their station was 
a healthy one, anywhere in the West Indies 
/must be bad. 


How I wish I could take them 


years old, and ought by this time to have been | off, one and all, to the sea-side.” 


{ 


some help to her mamma, came peeping in | 


But this, as Mrs. Meredith felt, was impos- 
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sible with her small income; something she | enjoy her usual after-dinner nap, and up-stairs 
could offer, however, and she wrote that very | Martha was taking in the comfort of the Day 
evening to say she would take one of the|of Rest, and reading her Bible as she sat 
children (whichever Mrs. Grant liked best to| inthe cool room. Ella had a book of allegories 
send) to Tenby with her. Mrs. Grant decided | to read if she wished it, and the garden below 
to send Ella, who was growing tall and pale, | would have seemed a kind of paradise to many 
but she let her go with many misgivings and | London children, but neither occupation suited 
cautions. Ella, who had until the last six! her this afternoon; her chief wish at present 
montbs lived a free country life, was delighted | was to go for a walk on the sands. 
at the thought of getting out of London, and} “Oh, Mrs. Meredith!” she exclaimed, sud- 
promised her mamma over and over again/|denly starting her friend out of her first little 
to be very good, and give no trouble either to| nap; “may I go and walk on the sands ?” 
Martha or Mrs. Meredith. But Mrs. Grant “ What, now, Ella? In the heat and by 
sighed over her little girl’s promises, for she | yourself? I cannot allow it. Take your book, 
knew that they were made in her own strength, | dear, and you have your collect and hymn 
and that she had no thought of asking her|to learn for me; then after service we will 
Heavenly Father to help her to keep them. have a walk in the cool, or if I am tired you 
For the first few days at Tenby all went on| and Martha shall go.” 
as smoothly as heart could wish. Mrs.| Ella was silent for a minute, but stood 
Meredith had taken pretty lodgings on the| twisting her hands on the corner of the table 
south cliff. From the windows you could see) in a fashion peculiar to herself;—then, just as 
the fine bay, either with the waves covering it} Mrs. Meredith’s eyes were closing once more, 
and beating up against the very cliff, or|she began again,— 
spread out in a broad sheet of yellow sand.| ‘ Might I have Martha to go with me now?” 
Then near them was St. Catherine’s island, “No!’’ was the answer, and this time it 
like a crouching lion in shape; and in the| came somewhat snappishly; for Mrs. Meredith 
distance Caldy island and St. Margaret’s.|was used to a quiet life. “I cannot have 
Everything was new to Ella, and afforded her | Martha disturbed.” 
amusement; besides, she had a new story-book “If I only went down the stairs and kept 
that had been given her just before she left | about on the sands where you can see me, 
home; and with a story in hand Ella was safe, | wouldn’t that do? I’m sure mamma wouldn't 
for the time at least. | mind it; she used to let us go a long way by 
And what was Ella’s fault? Perhaps some | ourselves.” 
of my young readers may not think it a great | Mrs. Meredith sat bolt upri 
one. She was careless and selfish. She had | question, and opened her eyes 








rht at this last 
ride in despair 


no intention of being naughty, and did not | of being able to rest until she aad got rid of 


often think that she was so. She had been | her tormentor. 

taught and trained in what was good, but | “ Ella, my dear,” she said, “ how can you be 

teaching and training can do little until we) so teazing?” Then, as she saw her young 

begin to try for ourselves. | guest's clouded face, Mrs. Meredith began to 
After the first excitement of a strange place | relent. 

was over, Ella’s defects grew daily more visible. “T will let you go for half an hour,” she 

She had no idea of being quiet because her} said, “mind you do not stay longer, and don’t 

restlessness annoyed other people, or of taking| go further than I can see you from this 

up her needlework and sitting still at it for an | window.” 

hour at a time. Whatever was her whim for ‘“‘ No,” promised Ella, “I won’t;” and then, 

| 





” 


the minute was all she thought of. Poor| having worried her friend until she got her 
Mrs. Meredith was puzzled, she did not like to| own way, she gave her a loving hug, half- 
scold the stranger to whom she had wished to crushing the lady’s best cap of delicate lace, 
give a nice holiday. The little girls the good | and darted off to put on her hat and jacket. 
old lady was used to were of a much more From the house in which Ella was staying, 
steady disposition; and yet, when Ella had no |a flight of steps led to the shore. They were 
special freak in her mind, she could not help/old, half covered with rubbish, and not at 
loving her for her sweet temper and bright | all likely to improve a clean muslin frock, but 
ways. | she dashed down them in her headlong way, 
It was a hot Sunday afternoon. Ella had}and soon reached the sands. They were 
been to church with her friend, and they | | | lone ly that afternoon. It was too hot for idle 
had come back to their early dinner. Now at| people, and busy ones doubtless had occupa- 
three o’clock Mrs. Meredith was sitting in her | tions of their own. For a few minutes Mrs. 
arm-chair with her hands folded, meaning to| Meredith watched the childish figure saun- 
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tering along, then she grew drowsy again, and 
before the half hour was over she was fast 
asleep, taking an extra nap to make up for her 
former disappointments. She was only roused 
by Martha coming in at half-past five with the 
tea-things. 

“Ts it as late as that, Martha,’ she ex- 
claimed, rousing herself, as the rattle of the 
Where is Miss 
Ella ?” 

“In the garden, is she not, ma’am. I 
thought she was with you until I came in 


| just now.” 


*T allowed her to go to walk on the sands, 
but she should have been in long ago.” And 
then, as Mrs. Meredith saw the waters spread- 


| ing where, when she went to sleep, was hard 


sand, she exclaimed in alarm,— 

“Oh, Martha, what shall I do if anything 
has happened to her? Do, do see if she is in 
the garden, or she may have gone to Mrs. 
Brown’s room !” 

But Ella was not to be found anywhere, in 
the house or outside it. No one had seen her ; 
she could not have returned from her walk. 

It would make my story too long, were I to 


| attempt to tell you all the trouble and con- 


fusion this discovery caused. Poor Mrs. 


Meredith insisted on going out herself to look 
for the missing child, but she had not much 


strength to spare, and was soon obliged to 
return to her room, and leave others to con- 


| tinue the search. 


“Pray don’t vex yourself so, ma’am,” 


| pleaded Martha, as she saw her mistress’s 


distress. ‘The boatmen are going to look for 
her; they say people are often caught by the 
tide here, and are safe enough, only they have 
to wait some time before they can get home 
again. They think Miss Ella may have gone 
upon St. Catherine’s, and they are going now 
on the island to look. Don’t you fear, ma’am,” 
added Martha, with a sudden burst of anger, 
“she is sure to be safe, but she is a trouble- 
some, naughty child,—that is what she is.” 

“No, no, Martha, don’t say that,’ sighed 
poor Mrs. Meredith; “I ought to have taken 
better care of her.” 

And where was Ella all this while? She 
soon grew tired of pacing backward and for- 
ward on the sands all alone, and then she 
began to look at St. Catherine’s, and to think 
how she should like to climb it. She was 
used to steep hill-sides in her West Indian 
home, and never thought that others might 
consider it dangerous for her to venture on by 
herself. It was in sight of the window, if Mrs. 
Meredith was looking, and the half hour could 
not be nearly over yet. Ella began her climb, 
and found it even easier than she had expected. 











Steps were cut in the steepest places, and 
elsewhere there was a clear foot-track. On the 
top of the rock is a little ruined chapel, where 
once sailors and fishermen used to come to 
pray for a prosperous voyage, or to give 
thanks for their safe return from distant lands. 
Beyond the chapel the seaward face of the 
island slopes down less steeply; still, even 
when this is said, it was not a safe place for 
such careless feet as Ella’s. She scrambled 
partly down it and found a comfortable corner 
(an arm-chair she called it) to rest in. The 
seat was of soft springy turf, and on three 
sides there was a shelter of rock forming 
the back and arms of the chair. Into this 
Ella nestled. The seawind came pleasantly 
and fresh, and the great waves were dashing 
and heaving at the foot of the rocks; it was 
almost as good as being on board ship again. 
Ella felt joyful in her sense of freedom, and 
forgot all about Mrs. Meredith and going 
home, until soon wind and sun did their work, 
and she fell fast asleep. In her sleep she had 
a strange dream. 

She dreamt that suddenly she found herself 
standing in a large bay, not at all unlike many 
of the bays under the north cliffs. It was 
quite shut out from the rest of the coast, for 
on both sides a long rocky point stretched out 
into the sea, far beyond the lowest tide mark. 
These points were formed of immense rocks 
piled in such confusion that no one could by 
any possibility climb them. At the back 
the mountains rose, dark, steep, and rugged. 

Yet, notwithstanding its gloomy surround- 
ings, the shore seemed a pleasant place. The 
sun shone brightly on the yellow sands, and 
sparkled on the waves as they rose and fell. 
Gaily-coloured shells were scattered about in 
profusion, and graceful seaweeds hung from 
the rocks in feather-like bunches. There were 
a great many people moving about the shore, 
and they seemed merry, and often laughed 
long and loudly. Some were gathering the 
pretty treasures strewn on the sands; some 
apparently liked better to walk in quiet little 
groups, only basking in the sunshine; others 
had strayed far off to the boundary rocks, and 
were learnedly discussing what chance had 
piled them in their present position; while the 
young men and maidens, and the little child- 
rep, loved nothing so well as gay songs and 
dances. 

At first Ella was interested in watching 
these different occupations, but as she went on 
looking she noticed a fact that had hitherto 
escaped her. The tide was rising. Yes; over 
all the sunlit sands and their gay treasures, 
the great waves were gradually stealing on. 
And yet the wanderers on the shore sang and 
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| disappeared altogether. 


| perilous brink and stretching out their hands 


| they can escape from this dreadful place ? ” 
Full of this thought, she looked at the cliffs | ocean cannot even be heard.” 
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laughed, and busied themselves as eagerly as | 
if the mighty ocean was chained at a safe dis- 
tance, and could never touch them. 

Yet, as Ella watched, she noticed that one 
after another of the little groups was in turn 
overtaken by the tide, and drawn down into its 
cold depth. Sometimes an old man or woman 
would pause in their talking, falter, and sink 
down beneath the on-coming wave; or a young 
man in his strength and pride was touched by 
the cold flood, and his strength departed, and 
he too sank helpless and was lost. Or a 
child whose fingers could hardly hold the 
shells she was grasping in such abundance, 
was swept away, and her bright curls floated 
on the billows for a moment before they 
Then, as these things 
happened, the survivors wailed and lamented 
for a little while, standing themselves on the 








helplessly towards the ocean which had robbed 
them of their darlings; but they scarcely ever 
seemed to think or understand that the same 
fate was stealing on them also; and soon they 
could jest and be merry again, though their 
jests were more bitter than before, and long 
sighs mixed strangely with their laughter. 

To Ella in her dream it was a terrible sight, 
and she cried out in her trouble, “Oh, must 
they all, all, be lost! is there no way by which 





more narrowly, and soon, to her great joy, she 


earnestly, even with tears, few, very few, gave 
heed to them. “They pulled away the shoulder 
and stopt the ear,”’ and went gaily on, as though 
they had never been interrupted. Now and 
then some one would pause, and after thinking 
and reading awhile in “the Book,” take pilgrim 
staff in hand, and begin to tread the narrow 
way; and when this happened, a gleam of joy, 
brighter than anything seen on the Dangerous 
Shore, would pass over the face of the suc- 
cessful messenger; it looked like a reflection 
from the mountain-tops. 

Ella wondered greatly at all this, and began 
to wish that she also could be a pilgrim. 
“ And yet,” she said, speaking to herself, “the 
way looks so dark and hard.” 

“Yes,” said a voice close by her, “it is steep 
and hard, “but it leads safely up to the land 
of the Great King, where all is light, and joy, 
and peace for ever.” 

Turning quickly, Ella saw that the speaker 
was one of the men in white, and she gladly 
listened as he continued, “These mountains 
and the path which leads to them all belong 
to our Great King; and so dearly does He love 
the wanderers on the Dangerous Shore, that, 
when no way of escape could be found for them, 
He sent His Beloved Son, who with His own 
hands cut this narrow path, that by it they 
might be able to reach a safe and happy coun- 


|try, where no evil comes, and the roar of the 


Ella looked at 
the rocks, so hard and pointed, and at the 


discovered that, though steep, it was not im- | thickets of thorn which grew upon the cliffs. 


possible to climb them. In one part there was 


“Tt must have been difficult to make that 


a path difficult and narrow, but still a means | path, sir?” 


of escape from the rising tide. Up this path 


“So difficult, my child, that the Prince’s 
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many of the wanderers from the shore were | hands and feet still bear the marks of the bitter 
already hastening, with pilgrim staves in their | pain He underwent before it was finished. 
hands, and earnest faces; they were gradually | But His love to these people has never changed, 
mounting upwards. The first spur of the} and He has left His footmarks all along the 
hills looked indeed stony and hard, but beyond | narrow way, that those who wish to escape 
that was a fair country of green meadoyvs and | may be helped and encouraged by the sight of 
woods and springs, and beyond these again|them. When they are in difficulty or danger 
Ella could just catch sight of the summits of | they have but to cry to Him, and He sends 
the everlasting mountains, grand and won-/them help, yea, He himself comes quickly to 
derful, with clouds and shadows of strange/|them, so that they shall not utterly faint or 
beauty floating round them, so lovely, that in’ fall.” 
her heart she longed to beamong them. Then,; Once more Ella looked to the mountain- 
as she gazed once more on those who were | side, and saw that while she had been talking 
still lingering on the dangerous ground, she | and watching, the numbers of pilgrims to be 
noticed that at least they could not complain | seen there had increased. Old men and young, 
that they were unwarned of their peril. | women and little children, even whole families, 

Men dressed in white were passing among | were passing on with a look of peace on their 
the various groups of people, Each held an! faces. For others the way seemed harder, 
open Book in his hand, and tried to persuade | they often stumbled, and were wounded by the 
the wanderers to read what was written in it. | thorn-thickets. Yet, when any grew so weary 
They pointed also to the rising tide and to!| that they were nigh despairing, suddenly a 
the narrow way, the sole means of escape from | wonderful form came quickly to their side, and 
it. But though they pleaded and reasoned bade them lean on Him, and by the crown on 
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| His brow and the marks in His hands and |man. “Was you dreaming, to scream and start 
| feet, Ella felt sure it was the Son of the Great | in that fashion P”’ 


King, who was thus near His people. Elia nodded; she was beginning to feel dread- 

Very often, too, one of the braver pilgrims | fully dismayed at the thought of her naughti- 
would draw near to comfort and help the|ness. She had broken her promise to her 
mourning ones, sometimes drawing back a/ mamma all to little bits, and what would Mrs. 


| briar from the path of those who walked weakly | Meredith and Martha say to her ? 














| have been to sleep! 


| land. 


through age, sometimes taking the hand of} They did not say much in the way of scold- 
the little children and cheering them with|ing, they were far too thankful to have the 
stories of the good land to which they were | lost child safe back again. There were people 
journeying. And Ella noticed that these help- | watching on the Castle Hill and along the cliffs, 
ful pilgrims never were hindered by their|and the moment the boatman’s shout was 
deeds of kindness, but after each pause of the| heard it was taken up and passed on by dozens 
sort they walked on again more strongly and of throats at once; so that the news of Ella’s 
joyfully, and on them the eyes of Him who safety reached Mrs. Meredith some minutes 


| wore the crown rested with special pleasure, | before the child herself arrived. 
while ‘floating through the air came words 


The afternoon, which had begun so stormily, 
which Ella well knew: “ Bear ye one another’s| ended peacefully for all concerned. Ella sat 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” |by her kind friend, and told her her strange 

Aye! and she saw there children of her own | dream, and her wish to try not to be careless 
age who were as helpful and busy as any.|and selfish any longer, but to begin to walk in 
From them their Guide never seemed far dis-|the narrow way. Before she went to bed that 


| tant, and their walk was less troubled, for they | night Mrs. Meredith made her kneel down 


were young and active compared with many | with her in prayer, and asked of our Lord and 
who had only just begun to be pilgrims. | Saviour that she might indeed be able to serve 
How much longer Ella would have gazed no| and love Him, and do His holy will from day 
one could say, for at that moment her dream | to day. To be helpful, and a blessing to those 
changed, and she realized that she was stand- | around her, not living for herself, for her own 
ing on the Dangerous Shore, and the tide had | pleasure, but for the Master who in His great 
risen, risen so high that the salt spray came | love died and rose again for her. 
splashing in her face; then, as she turned to | 
flee to the mountain she felt the treacherous | 
sand giving under her feet, so that she screamed 
Out in her terror. 


But Ella did not escape from a share of the 
pain she had caused, for next day Mrs. Mere- 
|dith was too ill to leave her bed. It was the 
| frightand the excitement she had gone through, 

“ Gently, gently missie!” was the next sound | the doctor pronounced; and she must have per- 
she heard. “Why, if I hadn’t had hold of you, | fect quiet and rest. She continued ill for a 
you would have been over the cliff in earnest.” | whole week, and in that time there were no 
Ella sat up and rubbed her eyes as her recollec- | more pleasant drives for Ella, or mornings on 
tion began to return, and at first was hardly | the sands, only a short stupid walk with Martha 
less frightened than she had been in her dream. | or Mrs. Brown, when they could spare time to 
She was on the seaward slope of St. Catherine’s, | take her out. Elia felt this, but she felt even 
with the hot sunset full on herface,and the waves | more her friend’s suffering and weakness, and 
much nearer to her than when her nap began. | during those days she learnt a good lesson of 
One great rough-looking boatman had hold of! patience and unselfishness. 
her, and another was close by, while Mr. Brown} When they got home again, Mrs. Meredith 
from the lodgings came up at the same minute.| told Ella’s mamma that her daughter made 

‘Here she is, quite safe, Mr. Brown,” said! the dearest, most thoughtful little nurse an 
the fisherman who held her. ‘old lady could have. Ella’s cheek flushed at 

“Why!” remarked Ella, slowly, “I must! the kind praise, it encouraged her to try to be 
a |her mother’s comfort and help. She never 
forgot her dream of “The Dangerous Shore;’’ 
and when she had done wrong or was dis- 
couraged, she cried at once to her Saviour, 
and His help never failed; so that now the 
careless child has grown up into an earnest 
and helpful Christian gentlewoman. 

KATE VOWELL, 


“That you have, Miss,” answered Mr. Brown, 
“and a fine deal of trouble you've given. 
There’s the poor old lady half crazy with 
thinking you’d been drowned on the sands.” 

“T was nearly,” said Ella, still half in dream- 


“Tt was lucky I was by you,” said the boat- | 


[The foregoing story, though more juvenile than we think quite suitable to our pages, is inserted because we 
are sure that the readers of “ Nelly Penrose’s Journal’’ will be interested in reading anything written by so gifted 
and lamented an authoress, It has been found among her papers, and kindly placed at our disposal. —Eprror. | 
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MEMOIR OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G 
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BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


CuarrTer IX. 


We must now go back and briefly trace the 
course of the correspondence between the 
Governor-General and George Pollock, for it 
is essential in forming a just estimate of the 
pre-eminent nature of the services the latter 
rendered his country during this juncture, 
and in proving that the subsequent advance 
was as much his own work as the victories 
which brought to so glorious a termination 
the eventful story of the Afghan war. 

The Governor-General had congratulated 
himself on having kept secret from all the world 
his withdrawal order. He writes to the Com- 
mander-in-chief on the 14th May, “I have 
hitherto succeeded in preserving absolute 
secrecy with respect to the intention I enter- 
tain as to withdrawing from Afghanistan. | 
have done so by unusual means, but I deemed 
it to be essential to the public interests that 
entire secrecy upon that point should be ob- 
I feel that the difficulties with which 
armies would have to contend in 


served. 
the two 


making their retreat would be greatly in- 
creased were the Afghans now acquainted with 
their intention to retire.” To mislead them 
upon this point, he directed an army of Reserve 
formed. But Lord Ellenborough was 
premature in his self-gratulation. The secret 
leaked out by some means from the Com- 
When General Pollock 
was on parade at Jellalabad the day following 
the receipt of Sir Jasper Nicolls’ letter, an 
officer on his staff rode up to him, and, con- 
gratulating him, asked whether he had heard 
of the withdrawal being decided upon from 
head-quarters. The General was taken com- 
pletely aback, for he knew well the ruinous 
effect such an announcement would have if it 
became current among the Afghans. 

On the 24th May he wrote to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, “I heard yesterday that an 
officer on your staff had written to an officer 
here that we were ordered back. Sir Robert 
Sale has endeavoured to counteract the bad 
effect such a report might create. A few days 
ago I was on the point of ordering a brigade 


to be 


mander-in-chief's office. 



























| much too late to prevent future communica- 
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to occupy the Pass, and then requested of Sir|of 28th April, that any discretionary power 
Robert Sale, and others to whom I was obliged | was conveyed to you; on the contrary, you are 
to communicate the true state of the case, to | therein told that even had you advanced upon 
give out that we required treasure from Pesha- | Cabul, his lordship’s view, previously taken, of 
wur, and were sending in superfluous baggage. the policy to be pursued, that is, ‘ withdrawing 
But the letter which has been received, and|at the earliest practicable period within the 
eoming from the quarter it does, has evidently | Khyber Pass,’ remained unaltered. Mr. Mad- 
made an impression, and I only hope it .may | dock’s letters of the 4th and 6th instant repeat 
not extend to the native population, which |this opinion. On the 14th instant, by the 
would indeed be ruinous. In a late letter to; Commander-in-chief’s order, I apprised you of 
Government you will have seen how anxious | the arrangements intended to make your troops 
I was that any proposed movement towards | more comfortable when they had crossed the 
Peshawur should be communicated to no one | Indus ; from this you will perceive that no 
from whom it could be withheld. The moment change had taken place up to that date; these 
such a thing is known, it is probable supplies | arrangements have now been approved by his 
will cease to come in; we should be in diffi- | lordship in a letter of the 20th.” 

culties about forage; all who are now friendly | The views of the Governor-General, on the 


| would be ready to oppose us; and if I had not | other hand, seemed to vacillate almost from 


time to secure the Pass, the consequences} day to day. It went against his high spirit to 
might be serious indeed. I fear this will be | order General Pollock in unmistakeable terms 

i to withdraw, and yet his judgment counselled 
tions of the kind; but I consider it my duty the course. The result was the issue of con- 
to point out how dangerous they are, and how | flicting orders that must have mightily puzzled 


| much our difficulties might be increased by|our hero, The latter, in a communication 
| their being known to the natives of the coun- | dated 20th May (the same in which reference 


try, especially those connected with the Khyber |is made to the missing letter of the 13th), 
Pass. I have just heard that bets were made points out with great diplomatic tact the ob- 
at messes as to the probable date of our stacles that exist to prevent a retrograde 
moving, and this before native servants, who; movement. “In order to meet the wishes of 
will, I fear, make the report current in the | Government by retiring, the first object would 


Bazaar. I have taken steps to prevent any great | be to secure the Khyber Pass with our own | 
mischief resulting, by ordering the deputy- | troops, leaving one regiment at Ali Musjid, and | 


quartermaster general a few miles in advance, /two at Lundi Khana, one of the latter being 
to mark out a new encamping-ground; and I| Europeans. I should also be obliged to send 
shall have such inquiries made among the | several hundred camels laden to Peshawur with 
natives about bringing stores there that will| superfluous stores, which must return to take 
make them believe I shall move forward. I | baggage, &c., of the force; but even then I 


am sorry to have had occasion to write on | should not be able to move the remainder. 
such a subject to you, but I have no alter-|I shall therefore be glad if any letters from 











native.” |Government may authorize my remaining till | 


The letters George Pollock received from | October or November, in which case General 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-} Nott should also be directed to remain. Al- 
chief were not very encouraging for his pro- | though I do not think the troops suffer more 
ject of advancing on Cabul, but he did not} in marching in hot weather than in a standing 
despair of yet gaining the required permission. camp, yet I should be glad to spare them a 
It speaks volumes for that patient determina-| march to Peshawur at this season, certainly 
tion which was so remarkable a feature in his | not more healthy than this place, for there are 


character, that he could have waited on, | difficulties now which we should not experience | 


hoping against hope, after receiving such a in October or November. At present there is 


letter as the following, dated 28th May, from | great scarcity of water in the Pass; from Lundi | 
Khana to Ali Musjid there is hardly a drop. | 


Colonel Luard, on the part of Sir Jasper | 
Nicolls :—“I am desired by his Excellency to | At the top of Lundi Khana there are two wells ; 
state that his order to you, dated 29th April, | but they could not supply water for a third of 


| to withdraw the force under your command | this force, and that only fora short time. The 


from Afghanistan was sent under authority of| water below, on this side, is scantily supplied, 
the Governor-General of India (as therein | and I fear there would hardly be sufficient for 
stated, dated 19th April, 1842), and his lord-| the troops on arriving there, and they would 
ship has since approved of the spirit and/require to take in a large quantity.” This 
wording of that order. His Excellency cannot | letter found Lord Ellenborough, as Kaye ex- 
observe, from Mr. Secretary Maddock’s letter | presses it, “in one of his more forward and 
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chivalrous moods.”” His secretary accordingly, 
after expressing his lordship’s regret that Pol- | 
lock’s army should be so deficient of forage | 
as to be unable to move, and his opinion that | 
its retirement immediately after the victory | 
gained by Sir Robert Sale, the forcing of the 
Khyber Pass, and the relief of Jellalabad, would 
have had the appearance of a military opera- | 
tion successfully accomplished, and even tri- 
umphantly achieved, while its withdrawal, 
after six months of inaction, before an ad- 
vancing enemy, would create impressions of an | 
unfavourable character, he goes on to say, “ Tt 
would be desirable, undoubtedly, that before | 
finally quitting Afghanistan you should have 
an opportunity of striking a blow at the enemy ; 
and since circumstances seem to compel you to | 
remain there till October, the Governor-General 
earnestly hopes that you may be enabled to draw 
the enemy into a position in which you may 
strike such a blow effectually. You have 
already full powers to do everything you may 
deem necessary for the comfort of your troops, 
and for their efficiency. . . . It will be for 
your consideration whether your large army, 
one-half of which would beat, in open field, | 
everything that could be brought against it in | 
Afghanistan, should remain entirely inactive 
during the period which must now apparently 
elapse before it can finally retire. Although you 
may not have, or soon be able to procure, the | 
means of moving your whole army, you may 
possibly be able to move a part of it rapidly 
against some portion of the enemy’s force| 
incautiously exposed, and of giving it a severe | 
blow. . . You are to be governed by| 
military considerations alone to make the force | 
you have at your disposal felt by the enemy | 
whenever you can, and withdraw it at the | 
earliest period, consistently with its health and | 
efficiency, into positions wherein you may have | 
easy and certain communications with India.” 

This permission to remain at Jellalabad till 
October was, as the historian of the war re- 
marks, a great point gained, and the change in} 
his lordship’s views was all the more remark- 
able, as in a letter to the General, dated the 
29th May, the Governor-General combated 
the inference drawn by Mr. Clerk in a com- 
munication to General Pollock, on the 18th, to 
the effect that “he does not believe that, with 
the negotiations for the release of the prisoners 
pending in your front, you will withdraw ;” for, 
says Mr. Maddock, the paragraph in Sir Jasper 
Nicolls’ letter of the 29th April, qualifying the 
order for immediate withdrawal, “obviously 
relates to negotiations almost brought to accom- 
plishment at the time of your receiving the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s letters, not to negotiations 
which might then be pending, and of dubious 





event, still less to any which might be subse- 
quently instituted.” The political and other 
officers were now directed by the Governor- 
General to use every exertion to collect camels 
and other carriage animals, to enable General 
Pollock to withdraw in October, though that 
gallant officer, having got a respite, was more 
determined than ever that, if it lay in his 


| power, the cattle should be turned to account 


for the forward movement on which he had 
set his heart. 

Before the end of June there was a suffi- 
ciency of cattle at his disposal to enable him 
to do something, and he reported to Govern- 
ment that his means of locomotion were such 
that he was able to make a demonstration in 
the neighbourhood of Jellalabad. That he had 
this sufficiency was in a great measure due to 


|the untiring exertions of Mr. Robertson, who 


ordered letters to be addressed to the principal 
collectors in Upper India, calling upon them 
to purchase as many ponies and mules (having 


‘regard to the dearth of camels,) as could be got 


together; the assistance thus rendered, George 
Pollock was not slow in acknowledging in 
grateful terms. Lord Ellenborough’s instruc- 
tions to both Generals Pollock and Nott during 
the month of June must have mystified those 
officers as to what was really intended; while, 
as Kaye says, “it is probable that his lordship 
himself had no very clear perception at this 
time of the course which he proposed to 
adopt.” 

Little mention was made of retrieving Bri- 
tish honour, or releasing the unhappy pri- 
soners, our countrymen and countrywomen, 
who were pining in Afghan prisons; but the 
voice not only of the public press, whose 
opinion his lordship affected to despise, but of 
the Anglo-Indian community at large, both 
civil and military, was against his withdrawal 
policy, and he now received information that 
his old ministerial colleagues at home and the 
British public disapproved of so inglorious a 
course. “In this conjuncture,” writes the his- 


| torian of the war, “he betook himself to an ex- 


pedient unparalleled perhaps in the political 
history of the world. He instigated Pollock 
and Nott to advance, but insisted that they 
should regard the forward’ movement solely in 
the light of a retirement from Afghanistan. 
No change had come over the views of Lord 
Ellenborough, but a change had come over the 
meaning of certain words of the English lan- 
guage. ‘The Governor-General had resolutely 
maintained that the true policy of the English 
Government was to bring back our armies to 
the provinces of India, and that nothing would 
justify him in pushing them forward merely 
for the re-establishment of our military repu- 
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ation. But he found it necessary to yield to|to say, “ But the improved condition of your | 
the pressure from without, and to push the |army, with sufficient means of carriage for as | 
armies of Pollock and Nott further into the| large a foree as it is necessary to move in | 
heart of the Afghan dominions. To preserve | Afghanistan, induces me now to leave to your | 
his own consistency, and at the same time to| option the line by which you shall withdraw 

protect himself against the measureless indig-| your troops from that country. If || 
nation of the communities both of India and of| you determine upon moving upon Ghuznee, | 
England, was an effort of genius beyond the | Cabul, and Jelhalabad, you will require for the 


: | 
reach of ordinary statesmen. 





But it was not | transport of provisions a much larger amount 


beyond the grasp of Lord Ellenborough. How | of carriage, and you will be practically without 
long he may have been engaged in the solution 
of the difficulty before him, history cannot de-|Candahar. Dependent entirely upon the cou- 
termine; but on the 4th of July it was finally | rage of your army, and upon your own ability 
accomplished. On that day Lord Ellenborough, | in directing it, I should not have any doubt as 
who had entirely discarded the official media- 
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; communications from the time of your leaving 





to the success of the operations; but whether | 
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any troops actually to Cabul, where your force 
will be amply sufficient to beat anything the 
Afghans can oppose to it. The operations, | 
however, of the armies must be combined | 
upon their approach, so as to effect with the 
least possible loss the occupation of Cabul, and 
keep open the communications between Cabul 
and Peshawur. This letter remains absolutely 
secret.” In his second communication of the 
4th July to General Pollock, the Governor- 
General, in communicating a copy of his letter 
to Nott, proceeds to say, “ You will endeavour 
to combine your movements, as far as you can, 
with those of the Major-General, should he de- 
cide upon adopting the line of retirement by | 
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At length the hour for action had come, and 


‘it not only found General Pollock ready, but 


eager, to embark in the enterprise of advancing 
on Cabul, the responsibility for undertaking 
which was, by a most unjustifiable expedient, 
cast upon his shoulders. “If I have not,” he 
wrote to a friend, “lived long enough to judge 
of the propriety of an act for which I alone am 
responsible, the sooner I resign the command 
as unfit the better. I assure you that I feel 
the full benefit of being unshackled and allowed 
to judge for myself.” And he had a worthy 
coadjutor in his brother General on the other 
side of Afghanistan. Nott was in a mood to 
respond eagerly to the suggestion thrown out 
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beyond the grasp of Lord Ellenborough. How 


| of the difficulty before him, history cannot de- | Candahar. 
| termine; but on the 4th of July it was finally | rage of your army, and upon your own ability 
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ation. But he found it necessary to yield to|to say, “But the improved condition of your 
the pressure from without, and to push the | army, with sufficient means of carriage for as 
armies of Pollock and Nott further into the| large a force as it is necessary to move in 
heart of the Afghan dominions. To preserve | Afghanistan, induces me now to leave to your 
his own consistency, and at the same time to/ option the line by which you shall withdraw 
protect himself against the measureless indig-| your troops from that country. . . . If 
nation of the communities both of India and of| you determine upon moving upon Ghuznee, 
England, was an effort of genius beyond the | Cabul, and Jellalabad, you will require for the 
reach of ordinary statesmen. But it was not | transport of provisions a much larger amount 
| of carriage, and you will be practically without 
long he may have been engaged in the solution | communications from the time of your leaving 
Dependent entirely upon the cou- 














accomplished. On that day Lord Ellenborough, | in directing it, I should not have any doubt as 
who had entirely discarded the official media- | to the success of the operations; but whether 
tion of the Commander-in-chief, despatched | you will be able to obtain provisions for your 
two letters to General Pollock and two to| troops, during the whole march, and forage for 
General Nott. In these letters he set forth| your animals, may be a matter of reasonable 
that his opinions had undergone no change|doubt. Yet upon this your success will turn. 
since he had declared the withdrawal of the|. I do not undervalue the aid which our 
British armies to the provinces to be the} Government in India would receive from the 
primal object of Government; but he suggested | successful execution by your army of a march 
that perhaps General Nott might feel disposed | through Ghuznee and Cabul over the scenes of 
to retire from Candahar to the provinces of| our late disasters. . I know all the effect which 
India by the route of Ghuznee, Cabul, and / it would have upon the minds of our soldiers, 
Jellalabad; and that perhaps General Pollock | of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of 
might feel disposed to assist the retreat of the|our countrymen, and of all foreign nations 
Candahar force by moving forward upon|in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, 
Cabul.” | which no one more than myself would rejoice 
In the first of the letters to General Pollock | to see effected, but I see that failure in the 
he repeated his desire expressed in the letter | attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin; and 
of Ist June, that “as far as your means of|I would endeavour to inspire you with the ne- 
movement allowed, you should make your|cessary caution, and make you feel that, great 
strength felt by the enemy during the period|as are the objects to be obtained by success, | 
of your necessary detention in the valley of the | the risk is great also. : You will re- 
Cabul river. No change has, from the first, | collect that what you will have to make is a suc- 
taken place in the Governor-General’s views | cessful march; .that that march must not be 
of the expediency of withdrawing your army at | delayed by any hazardous operations against 
the earliest possible period, consistent with the | Ghuznee or Cabul; that you should carefully 
health and efficiency of the troops, that is, as | calculate the time required to enable you to 
now understood, in the beginning of October.” | reach Jellalabad in the first week in October, 
In the famous letter written to Nott on this|so as to form the rearguard of Major-General 
day, and signed by himself, Lord Ellenborough | Pollock’s army. If you should be enabled by 
gives the following instructions, which, as it|a coup de main to get possession of Ghuznee 
neither peremptorily orders his withdrawal) and Cabul, you will act as you see fit, and 
nor his advance, but throws the entire onus of | leave decisive proof of the power of the British 
responsibility of whatever steps he might take | army, without impeaching its humanity. You 
in conjunction with George Pollock, on the| will bring away from the tomb of Mahmood 
shoulders of the two generals, is not a whit too | of Ghuznee, his club, which hangs over it; 
harshly characterized by Kaye as being either | and you will bring away the gates of his tomb, 
a document “from first to last a mneiaian piotis which are the gates of +he temple of Somnauth. 
of Jesuitical cunning, or as indicating a feeble- | These will be the just trophies of your suc- 
ness of will, an infirmity of purpose, discredit-| cessful march. You will not fail to disguise 
able to the character of a statesman entrusted | your intention of moving, and to acquaint 
with the welfare and the honour of one of the Major-General Pollock with your plans, as soon 
greatest empires in the world.” as you have formed them. A copy of this 
The following passages in this document are | letter will be forwardéd to Major-General Pol- 
those referred to above. After stating that the | lock to-day, and he will be instructed, by a for- 
instructions regarding the early withdrawal of | ward movement, to facilitate your advance; but || 
Nott’s troops remained unaltered, he proceeds | he will probably not deem it necessary to move ) 
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any troops actually to Cabul, where your force | At length the hour for action had come, and 


will be amply sufficient to beat anything the 
Afghans can oppose to it. The operations, 
however, of the armies must be combined 
upon their approach, so as to effect with the 
least possible loss the occupation of Cabul, and 
keep open the communications between Cabul 


and Peshawur. This letter remains absolutely 


secret.” In his second communication of the 
4th July to General Pollock, the Governor- 
General, in communicating a copy of his letter 


to Nott, proceeds to say, “ You will endeavour | 


to combine your movements, as far as you can, 
with those of the Major-General, should he de- 
cide upon adopting the line of retirement by 
Ghuznee and Cabul; and as soon as he shall 


have advanced beyond Ghuznee, you will, as | 


senior officer, issue such orders to Major- 
General Nott as you may deem fit; but until 
the major-general shall have passed Ghuznee, 


his movements must rest with himself, as he | 


alone can know all the circumstances by which 
they must be determined.” 

It may be gathered from that passage in the 
instructions to General Nott in which the Go- 
vernor-General intimates an opinion that Gene- 
ral Pollock “will probably not deem it necessary 
to move any troops actually to Cabul,” also 
from the first quoted letter to Generai Pollock, 
and from a subsequent communication to him, 
dated 23rd July, wherein may be found the fol- 
lowing words,—‘ You will possess sufficient 
carriage to move the remainder of your army 
in advance, to support the march of Major- 
General Nott upon Cabul,” it may be inferred 
from these passages, as well as from a para- 
graph in a communication to the Secret Com- 
mittee, written four days subsequently to his 
letters to the two generals, in which he makes 
mention that the forward movement of a 
“portion” of Pollock’s army was to be con- 
fined “to an advance towards the upper end of 
the Jellalabad valley,” and that “the major- 
general has already moved a brigade of his 
army on Pesh Bolak, a measure which he 
deems prudent as a demonstration to overawe 
the turbulent tribes situated on the flanks of 
his future line of march, when he retires 
through the Khyber Pass.” We say it may 
fairly be inferred from all these passages, that 
the Governor-General intended that General 
Pollock was to confine himself to a demonstra- 
tion, and was not to’‘advance on Cabul. Look- 
ing at this order in the light of subsequent 
events, and considering the heavy fighting that 
took place in the defiles of the Khoord Cabul, 
a pass more terrible than the Khyber, there 
can be small doubt (and it is an opinion shared 
by General Pollock) that the result would have 
been disastrous. 

IIT. , 





‘it not only found General Pollock ready, but 
eager, to embark in the enterprise of advancing 
on Cabul, the responsibility for undertaking 
which was, by a most unjustifiable expedient, 
cast upon his shoulders. “If I have not,” he 
wrote to a friend, “lived long enough to judge 
of the propriety of an act for which I alone am 
responsible, the sooner I resign the command 
‘as unfit the better. I assure you that I feel 
the full benefit of being unshackled and allowed 
to judge for myself.” And he had a worthy 
coadjutor in his brother General on the other 
| side of Afghanistan. Nott was in a mood to 
/respond eagerly to the suggestion thrown out 
by the Governor-General. Since the day he 
had heard from George Pollock requesting 
him to stand fast, notwithstanding the orders 
of his military and political superiors at Simla, 
he had been anxious to carry out the military 
| operation of “retiring by Ghuznee and Cabul.” 
|The Governor-General’s letter arrived just in 
{time to prevent Nott from carrying out the 
jorders he had previously received to retire, 
jand which he considered left him, as a soldier, 
no option but to obey. Major Clarkson had at 
the end of June brought up the convoy of 
camels from Quettah, supplied by Major Ou- 
tram’s exertions, as he had hoped, for the ad- 
vance. The first three weeks of July had 
passed away, the supply of carriage and provi- 
sions was now sufficient, everything in short 
|was in train for withdrawing the army from 
Candahar. Captain Nicolson—who must not 
be confounded with the late lamented General 
Nicholson, who fell at the assault at Delhi, 
though he was almost as remarkable a man, 
and himself died the soldier’s death at the 
sanguinary fight of Ferozeshuhur—in a private 
letter dated 22nd Angust writes on this point, 
“Nott had made all preparations to retire, | 
nay, the day was named and the force told off, 
when he received the counter order. This I | 

} 


esses salt 


have had for some days, but it is of course 
kept very quiet.” 
On receiving the Governor-General’s letter, 
Nott did not shrink from taking upon himself 
the responsibility of the boider course, and 
{replied on the 20th July, expressing his de- | 
termination “to retire a portion of the army | 
under my command, vid Ghuznee and Cabul.” | 
It was, of course, above all things essential | 
that the generals should act in concert—that 
they should so time their movements that the | 
|last blow should be struck together. General 
| Pollock accordingly wrote off at once to Nott, at 
| 


| Candahar, requesting to beinformed what course 

|he proposed to adopt. “As I have offered to 

' meet him,” he says ina letter, “he will find some 

| difficulty in resisting the glorious temptation ; 
20 
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but if he does resist, he is not the man I take 
him for.” Five messengers were despatched 
in succession to Nott, and a letter was sent by 
Captain Colin Troup, who actually had the 
amusing audacity to make Akhbar Khan, 
whose destruction was planned therein, the 
medium of communication between the two 
camps. A few commonplace lines were writ- 
ten in ink, while the message was indited in 
rice water, to be brought out by the application 
of iodine. Ingenious people, fond of epigrams, 
had a story that General Pollock conveyed his 
message to Candahar by the enigmatical ex- 
pression, “ Advance, Nott;” but like that 
famous order of Wellington’s at Waterloo, 
“Up, guards, and at them,” and Cambronne’s 
reply to the demand for surrender, “The guard 
dies, but never surrenders,” and many other 
equally pointed but apocryphal sayings of great 
men on great occasions—the incident is purely 
fictional. 

General Pollock was much afraid that Nott 
would have commenced his retreat before the 
receipt of the Governor-General’s despatch of 
the 4th July. Writing confidentially to Mr. 
Robertson on the 10th August, he says, “ My 
movement will, of course, depend on General’s 
Nott’s ability to meet me. Our late accounts 
from that quarter are not favourable. They 
say that General Nott is bent on retiring, and 
I very much fear that he will have made 
several marches to the rear before the Govern- 
ment despatch can reach him. . . . I 
ought by this time to have heard from General 
Nott in reply to my letter by the first of the 
five messengers. If he is not coming on, my 
negotiations for the prisoners will be a very 
simple affair.”” These negotiations, indeed, had, 
after Captain Troup’s return to Akhbar Khan 
on the 12th August, become the merest sham, 
for it was obvious that the General could not 
proceed with them without hampering himself 
with conditions which, as a military commander 
about to advance into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, would have been inadmissible. The 
Governor-General had instructed him that “all 
military operations must proceed as if no ne- 
gotiations were on foot;” but, as we have 
already seen, Akhbar Khan had precluded any 
favourable result by demanding, as a condition 
of the delivery of the prisoners, that all the 
British troops should be withdrawn from Af- 
ghanistan. Lord Ellenborough, however, seems 
to have considered it not wholly improbable 
that the contemplated military movement upon 
Cabul would be suspended by the favourable 
conclusion of the negotiations with the enemy ; 
and in a letter to General Pollock, dated 29th 
July, actually authorized him to exercise his 


even though the march upon Ghuznee and 
Cabul had been commenced. Subsequently, the 
Governor-General seemed to awaken to a sense 
of the extraordinary character of this sugges- 
tion, for he wrote to General Pollock on the 
26th August to say that he “could hardly 
imagine the existence of circumstances which 
would justify the diversion of Major-General 
Nott’s army from the route of Ghuznee and 
Cabul, when his intention of marching by 
that route shall have been once clearly indi- 
cated.” 

All doubt was put an end to by the middle 
of August, when the long-expected messenger 
arrived from General Nott, bearing the follow- 
ing most welcome letter :— 

“ Candahar, July 27th, 1842. 

“My pear GENERAL,—You will have re- 
ceived a copy of a letter from the Governor- 
General under date the 4th instant, to my 
address, giving me the option of retiring a 
part of my force to India, vid Cabul and Jella- 
labad. I have determined to take that route, 
and will write to you fully on the subject as 
soon as I have arranged for carriage and 
supplies. Yours truly, W. Nort.” 

Pollock was right in his estimate of Nott’s 
character; the latter was too gallant a soldier 
to resist the “ glorious temptation ”’ held out to 
him, and every British heart in the two armies 
at Jellalabad and Candahar must have beat 
high with the fierce expectancy of coming 
battle, when, after months of weary waiting 
and hope deferred, the order was given to 
advance, 


Cuarrer X. 


MAMOO KHAIL—JUDDULLUCK—TEZEEN—CABUL— 
207TH avueust TO 15TH SEPTEMBER, 1842. 


Ir would be impossible to describe the en- 
thusiasm with which the news of the intended 
advance was received by every officer and man 
of General Pollock’s gallant army. The ques- 
tion as to whether the force was to advance or 
withdraw had been eagerly discussed at every 
mess-table for the last four months, and the 
General himself, the most cautious of men, 
had kept his counsel so well that the result of 
the correspondence with the Supreme Govern- 
ment was unknown even to Sir Robert Sale. 
That noble old soldier, only too eager to take 
part in whatever fighting was on the tapis, on 
learning the General’s intentions, writes to him 
from Futtehabad, under date 16th August, 
“Hurrah! this is good news. All here are 
prepared to meet your wishes to march as 
light as possible. J take no carriage from the 
commissariat; and our officers are doubling 





up four in a small hill tent, and are sending all 











discretion in ordering Nott to retire by Quettah, 
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to the rear that they can dispense with. 
I am 80 excited that I can scarce write.” 


Charles Napier was cruel enough to call in his 
Journal “an old woman”—on the receipt of this 
intelligence. It found him in a state of per- 


Dragoons, and another troop of horse artillery, 


on Cabul? Is he commanded to do so? Can 
he effect it? 
till Nott’s attack on Ghuznee (if that take 
place)? It is curious that I should have to 
Tam 
wholly ignorant of the intended movements of 
Lord Ellenborough means to surprise 
“ August 27.—To- 





| friend and foe equally.” 


plexity, as appears by the following extract | 
from his MS. journal :—“ August 24.—The 3rd | 


are about to join Sir R. Sale at Futtehabad. | 
Can the General be now organizing an advance | 


Is he to encamp at Gundamuck | 


day I find, by a despatch from General Pol- | 
lock, that General Nott has decided on retir- | 


ing to the provinces vid Ghuznee and Cabul. | 


Lord E——,, by letter dated 4th of July, gave 
him a choice as to the line by which to with- 


| draw, and he has chosen this—certainly the 


noblest and the worthiest ; but whether it will 
release our prisoners and add to our fame I 
cannot venture to predict. Lord E.’s want 
of decent attention to my position is inex- 
cusable.” 

Sir Robert Sale had been encamped for 
| some little time with his own brigade, and 
| some horse artillery at Futtehabad, two 
| marches from Jellalabad. General Pollock 
| first despatched the 8rd Dragoons under 
| Colonel White,* who was brigadier of the 
| cavalry brigade, and some more artillery to 
join him, and on the morning of the 20th 
August he himself moved towards Gunda- 
muck, with head-quarters and the following 
| details :—Captain Abbott’s battery of six 
guns; Sth company Sappers and Miners ; 
| one squadron oth Light Cavalry; head-quar- 
| ters and one squadron 10th Light Cavalry; 
| H. M. 9th Foot; 26th and 60th Regiments of 
| Native Infantry. His camp was pitched that 
| day at Sultanpore, and he proposed to as- 
_ semble at Gandamuck the following troops, 
| which he decided to take with him on his 
| 
| 
| 


advance to Cabul:—3rd troop, 1st brigade, 
Horse Artillery, four guns; 3rd troop, 2nd 
| brigade, Horse Artillery, four guns; Captain 
Augustus Abbott’s Battery, six guns; and 
Captain Backhouse’s Mountain Train, three 
guns—total, seventeen guns. 5th company 
| of Sappers and Miners; H. M. 3rd Dragoons; 
lst Regiment Light Cavalry; one squadron 
Sth Light Cavalry; head-quarters and one 


| * The late Lieut.-General Sir Michael White, K.C.B. 


| 


.| squadron 10th Light Cavalry; and 600 of the 
Not | 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 
so overjoyed was Sir Jasper Nicolls—whom Sir | Robert Sale’s and Brigadier Tulloch’s 


The whole of Sir 
Bri- 
gades of Infantry; General McCaskill’s 
Division, of which Monteith was Brigadier, 
included H. M. 31st Regiment, the 33rd 
Regiment of Native Infantry, and the Regi- 
ment of Bildars or Pioneers, led by» Mr. 
Mackeson, who did such good service at Ali 
Musjid. The total force numbered 8,000 men. 
A detachment sufficient to hold Jellalabad 
was left behind, together with all the sick and 
weakly men, and the superfluous baggage. 
This latter consisted of almost the entire 


amount of impedimenta belonging to the | 


advancing troops; so eager were the officers 
and men to push on to Cabul that the officers 
of the 13th, emulating the example of the 
General, and of their old colonel, Sir Robert 
Sale, were content to congregate three or four 








together in a small hill tent; while that chival- | 


rous soldier, Broadfoot, ever foremost in devo- 
tion and duty, offered to take on his Sappers 
without any tents at all.* 

General Pollock passed Sir Robert Sale at 


Futtehabad, and moved with General McCas- |} 


kill’s Division, some guns, and a detachment 
of native cavalry towards Gundamuck. 
encamped on the 22nd in the Valley of Neem- 
lah, a picturesque spot remarkable 
beautiful garden of plane and cypress trees, 
planted by Ahmed Shah, whose favourite 
resort it was. On the advance of the force 
becoming known to them, the Sikhs, who were 
on the left bank of the Cabul river, requested 


permission to be allowed to recross the stream. | 


The General yielded to their wishes on their 
consenting to take up positions at Neemlah 


and Gundamuck, where they would be of ser- | 


vice in facilitating his communications with 
the rear. They expressed themselves as very 
anxious to participate in the advance move- 
ment, and as their conduct, owing entirely to 
the exertions of Henry Lawrence, had been 
satisfactory, the General yielded to the soli- 
citations of the latter, who was to assume the 
command, and attached a portion of the force, 
300 horse and 200 foot, to General McCaskill’s 
division. 

Some idea of the difficulties with which 
General Pollock had to contend, and the 
heavy weight of responsibility he incurred in 
the march now about to commence, may be 
gathered from the accompanying passage in a 
work by Lieutenant Greenwood of the 31st 
Regiment, entitled “Narrative of the Late 
Victorious Campaign in Afghanistan under 
General Pollock.” He says, “It was neces- 





* General Sale to General Pollock, August 18th, 1842. 
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sary to carry every ounce of food for eight | ‘Cavalry. This duty 1 was one of considerable 
days’ consumption, for our baggage animals | importance, as it was by no means improbable 
and the camp followers and Sepoys were in| that the enemy would take advantage of the 
the same predicament. It may be readily | British advance to send a party to loot the 
conceived what a train of baggage we had to|camp. The squadron of the Dragoons having 


protect, although everything was reduced as|arrived just as the troops were starting, the | 
Eight days’ food for 60,000 | General considered their horses would not be | 


much as possible. 
men, and for about 14,000 baggage animals,|equal to a hard day’s work over such bad 
besides that for the horses of the cavalry and | ground as lay before them, so they also were left 
artillery, must be carried, or the army would; in camp; but he took on with him the inde- 
be starved on the road. When it is considered | fatigable Broadfoot and his sappers, who, not- 
that, in many places, one camel only could go| withstanding their fatigue, were eager for the 
at a time, the difficulty and delay in getting | fray. 
through these marches may be imagined. For} On clearing the broken ground in front, the 
hours and hours together sometimes would the | General divided bis force into two columns, 
baggage animals be jammed together in some | | with a wing of H, M. 9th at the head of each, 
of the narrow gorges, without progressing an} ‘and skirmishers in front. Captain Broadfoot 
inch on the way. A march here of ten miles | was directed to go to the right with his corps, 
generally took us twelve or fourteen hours, and which was supported by a portion of the 3rd 
the rearguard was frequently near twenty-| Irregulars, General McCaskill commanded 
four hours in performing the distance.” the right column and Brigadier Tulloch 
General Pollock reached Gundamuck on the} the left. Captain Abbott's Battery accom- 
23rd, and selected a strong position for the| panied the columns, and as they advanced 
Indications of warm work were soon | | opened on the enemy, who continued in 
not wanting. In front of the camp, to the | | position so long that it seemed as though 
left, about two miles distant, lay a fort sna |they intended to defend the village; but, 
village called Mamoo Khail, in which was ob-| after a little skirmishing, they astauniad 
served a considerable body of the enemy, of | |and Mamoo Khail, the fields i in front of which 
the tribe called Ooloos. Having sent away|had been purposely flooded to prevent the 
their women and children, they assembled | British advancing, was occupied by our troops. 
under their chiefs, Hadji Ali and Khryroollah | The left, under Brigadier Tulloch, now went 
Khan, and assumed a threatening attitude. heir the fort of Mamoo Khail, and the 
right, under General McCaskill’s orders, pro- 
pudently close up to the British camp, and |  cnoded to Koochlie Khail, nearly two miles to 
fired their mautchlocks, as if in defiance. the right, and had some tough fighting. This 


Lieutenant Mayne, officiating Assistant Quar- | det atchment consisted of four companies of 
| termaster-General, a gallant cavalry officer! H. M. 9th and six of the 26th Native Infantry, 


who had served with great distinction under| under the immediate command of Colonel 
Sale at the defence of Jellalabad, and who did | Tay lor. The enemy after abandoning their 
equally well throughout the succeeding opera-| positions at Mamoo Khail, and also the village 
tions, pursued these fellows with a party of|of Koochlie Khail, were strongly reinforced 
horse, but the ground, being broken up into| by the fugitives driven back by Brigadier 
ravines, was found unfavourable for cavalry,/'Tulloch’s column, and, assuming a menacing 
and the General recalled the troopers. During | attitude, occupied in force a range of heights 
the whoie of that night the camp was disturbed | and detached summits in the Suffeid Koh. 
by parties of the enemy keeping up an ineffec-| The most salient of these was a spur of the 


| tual fire on the British pioanets, and shouting | mountain within long musket range of the 


their war-cry of Allah! Allah! During the | buildings of Koochlie Khail. From this the 
night the General ordered up from Sale’s | Ooloos were dislodged with the utmost spirit 
camp a squadron of the 3rd Dragoons and | and gallantry by the details under Colonel 
Captain Broadfoot’s corps of Sappers, and | Taylor, aided in the most effective manner 
they joined before daylight on the following|by Captain Broadfoot and his corps. The 


morning. 
George Pollock moved towards the enemyat 4 
a.m. on the 24th with the greater portion of the 


| troops then with him, Major Davis of H, M. 9th 
| Foot being left behind to take charge of the 


camp, with three companies of the 26th Native 
Infantry, three companies of the 60th Native 


| Infantry, and fifty sowars of the 3rd Irregular 


former officer followed the enemy from crag 
to crag, and dislodged them from eminences 
of the most precipitous character, the Se- 
poys of the 26th Native Infantry vying 
with their European comrades in daring and 
courage. Captain Broadfoot moved with his 





Sappers and the 3rd (or Tait’s) Irregular 
| Cavalry, numbering 250 sabres, across a ra- 
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vine on the right of the force. 


He found the | one direction, maintained an advanced position 


enemy strongly posted in an orchard with | among the hills until withdrawn by General 


some enclosures, while in their front were the 


| Pollock’s orders, on to the plateau in front of the 


usual field works of loose stones, also occu- | village of Koochlie Khail. In subsequently re- 
pied. As this position flanked the approach | tiring over the plain between the two principal 


of the main body, Broadfoot formed an at- 
tacking party in front, while he sent the rest 
of the Sappers under Lieutenant Orr to turn 
the enemy’s left flank, and Captain Tait still 


more to the right and in advance, to cut off 


their retreat. Broadfoot intended waiting the 
advance of the main force, but the enemy being 
reinforced in the orchard he advanced to the 
attack. The positions were quickly carried 
in succession. One party was driven towards 
the 3rd Irregulars, who pursued, and the re- 
mainder fled to the village of Mamoo Khail, 
into which the main body of the enemy were 
at this moment driven by the fire of Captain 
Abbott’s battery. They, in return, opened an 
ill-directed matchlock fire, and Broadfoot 
determined to carry the village, but on his 
Sappers reaching it, the Ooloos fled to the fort, 
which they entered, and then barricaded the 
gate; their fire was kept down by one party 
of Broadfoot’s corps, while the men of the re- 
mainder climbed on each other’s shoulders over 
a half-repaired bastion, about eight feet high 
and covered with thorns. The enemy made a 
precipitate retreat over the walls on the other 
side, leaving the rear-gate barricaded. Though 
most of his men were exhausted by the long 
march from Futtehabad and the previous 
operations, Broadfoot pushed on with the few 
capable of further exertion, and forced the 
Ooloos into lower ground, where the cavalry 


| villages, the movement was covered by a squad- 
| ronof the 5th and one of the 10th Light Cavalry; 
| but though the Ooloos made some feeble 
attempts to molest the British, they were 
| repulsed without a casualty on our side. The 
enemy thus had a severe lesson read to them, 
the first of a short but effective series that 
must have left an indelible impression on the 
Afghan mind. Every object having been 
secured, when the heights were cleared, Gene- 
ral Pollock withdrew from Koochlie Khail, 
which was first destroyed by fire, as the force 


occupying it might have been exposed to con- 
| siderable risk unless very strongly supported. 


cut them up handsomely. Directing parties | 


to destroy the forts abandoned on the approach 


of the cavalry, Broadfoot pressed on to the last | 
| Major, thus describes the operations of the 


village near the hills, and succeeded in sur- 
prising the enemy whose head-quarters were 
there. Driving them out of the village and 
adjoining camp, he was fortunate enough to 
capture the whole of their tents, cattle, and a 
good supply of ammunition. The Afghans 
now, fled to the hills, and the Sappers being 
completely worn out with their exertions, 
Captain Broadfoot, who seemed gifted with 


almost preternatural powers of endurance, | 
| three miles from camp, and the road in several 


taking a party of H.M.’s 9th and 26th Native 
Infantry, attacked the heights in support of 
Colonel Taylor’s party, when position after 
position was carried at the point of the 
bayonet. The enemy were assembled here in 
great strength, and, being reinforced, made many 
bold attacks, and kept up a sharp fire of jezails 
from the almost inaccessible peaks of the 
mountain; but General McUaskill’s command, 
though so hard pressed as to be compelled to 
recede from ground which they had gained in 


The whole column accordingly retired upon 
Mamoo Khail, which was also destroyed by 
fire, and all the trees cut down or “ringed,” as 
the General considered it of importance to hold 
the place which, although not on the road to 
Cabul, was the enemy’s original position. He 
then wrote to Gundamuck for the whole camp, 
which arrived in the afternoon of the following 
day, the 25th August. The chiefs Hadji Ali 
and Khyroolah Khan fled to Cabul, attended 
by about sixty followers. The British loss 
during these operations was comparatively 
very small, and consisted of seven privates 
and Sepoys killed, and forty-five wounded. 
The following officers were also wounded : Cap- 
tain Tait, Captain Edmunds, H. M. 9th Foot, 
severely, Major Huish, commanding the 26th 
Native Infantry, severely, and Ensign Robert- 
son, of the 37th Native Infantry. 

Captain Smith, General McCaskill’s Brigade 


“General Pollock having decided on 





day : 


| attacking the enemy, we moved out next morn- 
| ing at four o’clock, with all our force, except 


six hundred men left to guard the camp, 
Captain Broadfoot’s irregular corps of Sappers 
had joined from Futtehabad during the night, 
and, though exhausted by a long and fatiguing 
march, took their place in the column with 
great alacrity. Mamoo Khail is distant about 


places extremely difficult for guns. When 
near the village General Pollock formed the 


troops into two columns, each headed by a | 
A line of cavalry were | 


wing of the 9th. 
posted in rear, and a troop of the 5th Cavalry 
and Tait’s Irregular Horse formed in column 
on the right. In this order, covered by skir- 


in front of the village. 
orders to assail the left of the position, and the 





mishers, we advanced, the enemy awaiting us | 
The right column had | 
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leit column, under Brigadier Tulloch, with 
which I was, to clear the village and move on 
to the fort in its rear. Our guns opened and 
fired a few rounds of shrapnel and round 
shot; we pressed forward, and after a little 
skirmishing, in which no great damage was 
done, the enemy retired before us. We pushed 
on over the narrow ridges, by which alone the 
cultivated fields could be traversed. The Af- 
ghans abandoned the village, and their whole 
force betook themselves with all speed to 
another and far stronger position, at a fort 
close to the hills, called Khoochee Khail, about 
a mile to the right. The right column and 
cavalry followed them, and a tough ‘scrim- 
mage’ of some duration took place, in which 
my chum, Captain Edmonds, of the 9th, re- 
ceived a very severe wound in the foot, and 
Major Huish, commanding officer of the 26th 
Native Infantry, was shot through the thigh. 
General Pollock took post midway between the 
two columns, and General McCaskill at Khoo- 
chee Khail. Orders were sent to Brigadier 


| Tulloch to reinforce the right column with two 


companies of the 9th, to occupy Mamoo Khail 
with the remainder of his force, and to set to 
work ‘tooth and nail’ burning and destroying. 
We found ourselves in the midst of most 
luxuriant vineyards; the grapes were in per- 
fection and profusion,—so abundant that after 
every officer, soldier, and Sepoy had feasted 
on them to satiety, the diminution of quantity 
was imperceptible. 

“ Meantime, the enemy having retired, con- 
tending with our troops, higher and higher up 
their mountains, it was judged advisable as 
the evening approached to withdraw from 
The camp was brought over 
from Gundamuck, and for some days we 
remained established among the richly culti- 
vated fields and orchards, our strength aug- 
mented by the arrival of two squadrons of the 
drd Light Dragoons. Our loss in this action 


| was a total of fifty-six killed and wounded ; 


that of the enemy supposed to be about equal. 
The piquets were occasionally fired on, and an 
attempt to astonish us in the mess-tent, with a 
few long juzzail shots, was made one night, 
but we saw no more of the enemy. Many 
chiefs came in and tendered their submis- 
sion, making fair promises, even to the ex- 
tent of assuring us of provisions as far as 
Tezeen.” 

It is not a matter of surprise that success 
rewarded the efforts of the British soldiers, 
when their leader animated them, not only by 
word, but by example. Sir Archibald Alison, 
in his “ History of Europe,” recounts how, at 
the attack on the village of Mamoo Khail, 


himself forced the village amidst the cheers of 
the whole army.” 

The General having dispersed the enemy, 
and punished the villagers of Mamoo Khail 
who had harboured them, retired from the 
village on the 30th August, and took up his 
old position at Gundamuck, where he busied 
himself in collecting supplies, and making all 
the necessary arrangements for the advance 
on Cabul. Lord Ellenborough, in his letters 
to General Pollock of the 17th and 23rd July, 
did not anticipate that he would be able to 
supply him with sufficient carriage to support 
the march of Major-General Nott on Cabul, 
according to the plan he had sketched out for 
him, before, at the earliest, the 21st of Septem- 
ber, but he scarcely did justice to the fine 
spirit that animated both the General and his 
troops, who were not only willing to forego all 
the comforts ordinarily supplied to an army 
in the field, but were content to have marched 
without baggage at all, had it been found im- 
possible to procure cattle. 

While at Gundamuck waiting for the arrival 
of the remainder of his troops and supplies, 
George Pollock organized a body of 200 
*“jezailchees,” or matchlockmen, for the gene- 
ral purpose of holding posts between it and 
Jellalabad, but more particularly with the 
object of securing the passage of dawks, which 
since his march from Jellalabad had been 
detained by some robbers who had established 
themselves at Neemlah, between his camp and 
that of Sale’s at Futtehabad. 

On the 1st September an unexpected visitor 
arrived at the British camp, in the person of 
Futteh Jung, son of the late Shah Shooja, and 
titular king of Cabul; he had been placed on 
the “musnud” by Akhbar Khan, whose 
tool the wretched young man had been ever 
since his accession. Captain Burn and 
Lieutenant Mayne when riding out in the 
morning found him at the advanced picquet, 
where he had just arrived, attended by only 
two followers, and presenting a most forlorn 
aspect in his tattered garments, and mounted 
on a broken-down pony. ‘The officers, recog- 
nising the prince, took him to the General’s 
tent, who received him kindly. A salute was 
also fired in his honour, and accommodation 











“ Pollock, at the head of a wing of the 9th, 





befitting his rank was provided for him. The 
unhappy prince, described as a slender and 
rather good-looking young man, but neither 
gifted with brains nor entitled to much respect 
on the score of morality, told a pitiable story 
of the treatment he had received at the hands 
of Akhbar Khan, who seemed to play at Cabul 
the part of the king-maker Warwick in our 
own history. The sirdar not only stripped 
him of all power, but deprived him of his 
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| cannot prevent the treachery of one man from 
| causing dissension between the two Govern- 
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money, and, by means of threats, compelled 
him to attach his seal or his signature to 
papers resigning all power into the hands 
of his persecutor, who having the substance 
of power, contented himself with the title of 
vizier. In one letter to General Pollock, dated 
the 21st July, 1842, the prince had been com- 
pelled to write, “I have given to Sirdar 
Mahomed Akhbar the full and entire manage- 
ment of all my property and affairs of every 
description, and have resigned to him in 
perpetuity full power to judge and settle all 
questions on all points. Whatever arrange- 
ments he may make with the English Govern- 
ment I agree to confirm, and no alteration 
shall be made.” And again, “The arrange- 
ments which have been made with Captain 
Troup and Hadji Buktear have been all 
approved of by me. I have delegated all 
powers over my country and wealth to the 
Wuzeer Mahomed Akhbar Khan, Barukzye.” 
But the prince took the first opportunity to 
write privately to the general,—‘ My friend, it 
will have been evident to you that in this 
matter I have been compelled to act thus. 
I did not even know that Captain Troup and 
Hadji Buktear had been sent, and I had not 
the slightest knowledge of the proposals made 
by them. Captain Troup is well aware of 
this, since we had never met, nor had any | 
of my confidential people been employed ic 
tween us.” This letter was evidently written | 
in a state of painful alarm. It concludes with 
the words, “ You must be very careful not to 
let it be known that I have written to you; 
since, should these villains hear of it, they | 
would put me and my family to death.” In| 
reply to this letter, Pollock expressed his 
surprise that, “notwithstanding his Majesty’s 
friendship, the good-will of the chiefs, and the 
unanimity of the people at Cabul, still they 





| position of the Kuzzilbashes, a tribe of Persian 


extraction settled in Cabul. A hole was cut 
through the mud roof of his prison by means 
of a knife, and he was brought out, but, so 
overcome with terror was the wretched prince, 
that he implored his deliverer to carry him 
back to his place of captivity. The resolution, 
however, of Aga Mahomed prevailed, and he 
was lodged in safety in the house of the Kuz- 
zilbash’s aunt in the Chundarwal, the part 
of the city occupied by the tribe. After lying 
in concealment here for ten or twelve days, his 
preserver raised a few thousand rupees by 
pledging his own and his mother’s property, 
and then started him off on his perilous jour- 
ney to the British camp. Futteh Jung got 
away to the Logur country, whence he pro- 
ceeded through the passes by bypaths, often 
fired upon on his way, until he arrived at the 
British camp on the Ist of September, and 
found there a kind welcome, and a considera- 
tion for his rank and eyil fortune that must 
have astonished him. 

One morning while at Gundamuck, General 
Pollock took a strong escort, and rode out with 
the staff two or three miles in advance on the 
Cabul road. An Afghan chief accompanied 
the party as guide, and pointed out the fatal 
hill on which the last remnant of H. M. 44th 
made their final stand, and were annihilated 
during the terrible retreat of the previous 
January. The General’s party encountered 
about 100 Afghan horsemen, who retired as 
they approached. In a ravine on the way 
several skeletons were found, which it was not 
difficult, from the fair hair still adhering to 








the skulls, to identify as the remains of our | 


slaughtered countrymen. 

While at Gundamuck supplies had been pour- 
ing into camp. There was also a profusion of 
fruit of various sorts, and both officers and men 
luxuriated in the unwonted delicacy. The neigh- 


|bouring chiefs were coming in and tendering 


ments, and that they are unable to show their|their submission to the General, and there 





good-will to us by releasing our prisoners.” 


were numerous indications that the people of 


To this, on the 1st August, Futteh Jung} Afghanistan were beginning to understand 


replied, “You express surprise at my many | 
well-wishers not being able to find a remedy | 
for one evil-disposed person. You write, ‘If| 
this could be effected a great object would be | 
obtained.’ Eminent in rank! 
truly. But in a religious war a father cannot | 
trust his son,—a son, his father.” * 

At length Futteh Jung determined to take 





from recent experience that they had to deal 


with a person whom they could neither cajole | 


nor frighten. General Pollock was detained at 
Gundamuck not only while the commissariat 


You write | officers were occupied in bringing up supplies, 


but he was waiting for further intelligence 
from Nott. 
During the halt at Jellalabad communica- 


refuge in Pollock’s camp, but Akhbar Khan, tions between the gallant officers by means of 


suspecting his intention, confined him in 4 
room in the Bala Hissar. From hence he was 
delivered by one Aga Mahomed, a man of | 


* Kaye’s War in Afghanistan. 


“cossids,” or letter-carriers, had been fre- 
quent. In forwarding to Nott the letter from 
Government of the lst June, which (as the 
reader will remember) suggested his drawing 
the enemy into a position which might enable 
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him to strike a blow, he accompanied it with 
the following letter, dated ‘‘ Camp, Jellalabad, 
14th June—I had yesterday the pleasure t 
receive the original, of which the above is a 
copy. It is most satisfactory, and will, I trust, 
enable us to retrieve all our disasters. I can- 
not of course tell what are your orders from 
Government, but I trust they will be such as 
to enable you to co-operate with me. My plans 
are not quite decided yet, but all difficulties 
may be said to be conquered now that Govern- 
ment authorize my acting with energy. <A few 
hours before the receipt of the Government 
letter, Major Rawlinson’s of the 3lst to 
Shakespear came to hand, and this morning I 
had the gratification to receive yours of the 
30th ult. Most cordially do I congratulate 
you on the success of your brilliant little affair, 
and I trust, ere many months have elapsed, 
we shall have given these Afghans several 
similar lessons, for their late successes have 
made them very bold.” 

The biographer of General Nott writes of 
the subject of this memoir, “ The impressions 
which Nott received of his brother general 
from the private letters of the officers at 
Peshawur were very favourable. He was de- 
scribed as deserving of success, for ‘ he is one 
of the most thoughtful commanding officers we 
could possibly meet with. He issues now and 
then small short orders, to be read at the 
head of regiments and companies, telling the 
men to trust in him, and that he will not un- 
necessarily expose them, and he backs up his 
protestations by giving little things. The last 
boon from Government was haversacks for the 
whole force.’ It was natural that Nott should 
be anxious to co-operate with so good a soldier 
as Pollock, and he was proportionately vexed 
at his utter inability to stir. In the intensity 
of his distress he writes to General Pollock, ‘ I 
believe I shall gomad!’ ‘I ought to have been 
on my way to Ghuznee to extend my hand to 
you, instead of which I am obliged to make a 
movement on the Kojuck.’ ‘As far as cattle 
are concerned we are nearly helpless. God 
knows why such delay has occurred in sending 
me money and stores. This is dreadful.’” 

We have seen how prompt General Pollock 
was in communicating with Nott as soon as he 
was apprised of the discretionary power vested 
in the latter. In a cordial letter he expressed 
his conviction that they (Pollock and Nott) 
would “be enabled to punish those fellows [the 
Cabul and Ghuznee chiefs] to their heart’s con- 
tent.” He considered that Akhbar Khan would 
be “a capital prize, as would that rascal at 
Ghuznee, and one or two more.” He also re- 
quested the fullest particularsas tothe force Nott 
intended to take with him to Cabul, as well as 





the quantity cf food and fodder for the horses. 
General Pollock was now anxiously waiting at 
Gundamuck for intelligence of Nott’s depar- 
ture from Candahar, as he had heard nothing 
since the brief letter of the 27th July, though 
he had despatched ten messengers to the 
westward. At length, at midnight of the 6th 
September, the long-expected letters were 
received, and on the following day the General 
started on his adventurous march for the 
capital, 


ized in two divisions. The first, which he 


command of Sir Robert Sale, and consisted of 


Battery; three guns of Captain Backhouse’s 
Mountain Train Battery; H. M. 3rd Light Dra- 
goons ; one squadron Ist Light Cavalry; three 
Rissalahs, 3rd, or Tait’s Irregulars; H. M. 9th 
Foot; H. M. 13th Light Infantry; 26th and 


and Miners; Broadtoot’s Sappers; and Mr. 
Mackeson’s Pioneers. With this division the 
General arrived the same day at Soorkab, a 
march which, though only nine miles in 
length, it took more than five hours to accom- 
plish, the road being extremely rough, and the 
guns requiring assistance from the men in 
many places. The farthest point attained by 


individual, Dr. Brydon, who alone reached Jel- 
lalabad, was a conical hill in the neighbourhood 
of Gundamuck. Here the last stand was 
made, of which melancholy traces were found 
in the numerous skeletons strewed upon the 
top and sides of the hill. From that point 


memorials of massacre. At Soorkab (Red 
River) there is a bridge, on which the Afghans 
were posted when the miserable fugitives at- 
tempted to pass by; and as the latter strove 
to ford the stream below the enemy shot them in 
great numbers. Their ghastly skeletons were 
found (most of them covered by the skin har- 
dened into a sort of leather, the cold at the 
time having prevented decomposition) lying in 
all the various attitudes in which they had 
fallen. 
they fell in the last sleep. 

The camp at Soorkab was pitched on both 
sides ofastream, inasort of basin enclosed by hills 
on which the picquets were placed. The second 
division, under General M‘Caskill and Brigadier 


troop, lst Brigade, and two guns 3rd troop, 

















On the morning of the 7th September he | 
marched from Gundamuck with his force organ- | 


himself accompanied, was under the immediate | 


two guns, 3rd troop, lst Brigade, Horse Artil- | 
lery; six guns of Captain Abbott’s Light Field | 


35th Native Infantry; 5th company Sappers | 


any portion of our Cabul army, except the single | 


every mile of the way was marked by similar | 


No hand had disturbed them since | 


Tulloch, marched from Gundamuck on the fol- | 
lowing day. It was composed of two guns 3rd | 


2nd Brigade, Horse Artillery; two squadrons | 
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and head-quarters 1st Light Cavalry; three 
Rissalahs, 3rd Irregulars; H. M. 31st Foot ; 
right wing of the 33rd and 60th N. I.,and that 
portion of the Sikh Contingent, 300 horse, 200 
foot, 5 camel guns, and 10 long jezails, under 
Captain Henry Lawrence, which had arrived at 
vamp on the 6th September. General Pollock 
was obliged to leave a strong detachment be- 
hind at Gundamuck, owing to his old trouble, 
the want of carriage cattle—50 bullocks and 
600 camels, which had been despatched from 
Attock and Peshawur the previous month, not 
having arrived. In a private letter, dated the 
23rd of September, he wrote, “I have had 
great difficulties to contend against even to 
the last from the great want of carriage cattle. 
At Gundamuck, after my first engagement 
with the enemy, I found myself so reduced in 
cattle that to enable me to take on only four- 
teen days’ supplies I was obliged to leave at 
that place two horse artillery guns, two squad- 
rons of cavalry, and two wings of Native In- 
fantry; and yet with all this, all the camp 
followers, public and private, were compelled 
to carry eight days’ supplies; the fighting men 
carried three; the 1st Cavalry carried eight 
days’ supplies on their horses; the rest of the 
cavalry carried three or four days’. In this 
way we were enabled to move. . . The 
night before I left Gundamuck I received an 
official letter and a survey report, setting forth 
that the whole of the camels of one regiment 
were unserviceable, and that they could not 
get up even without their loads. This was 


rather provoking, for I have only three Native | 
/ causing several casualties. 


regiments with me. My answer was short: 
‘Tell the commanding officer that if his regi- | 
ment can’t march, he will relieve the two 
wings ordered to remain behind, and who are 
willing to go forward on any terms.’ The| 
regiment marched, and I heard no more about 
their camels. After our last engagement with | 
the enemy (it was a severe struggle) we had | 
160 killed and wounded; and again carriage 
was in requisition. The spare horses of the | 
cavalry were had recourse to, and I lent my | 
own riding horse to one poor fellow.” 

The troops left behind included two guns, 
3rd troop, 2nd Brigade, Horse Artillery; one 
squadron 5th, and one squadron and head- 
quarters 10th Light Cavalry, and the left wings 
of the 33rd and 60th N.I. They were further | 
strengthened by the remainder of the Sikh 
Contingent, and, subsequently, by the arrival of 
a squadron of cavalry and a wing of Native 
Infantry from Jellalabad. An entrenched camp 
was formed in a good position, easily capable of 
defence, and the place became a valuable depot 
for supplies. General Pollock left Soorkab on 
the morning of the 8th September, and marched 





towards the Judulluck Pass. The General had 
not heard of the proximity of the eneray, but 
presently, Captain Codrington, his Deputy 
| Quartermaster-General, who had gone on to 
reconnoitre, rode back, saying, “ ‘The enemy are 
in great strength.” The General pushed on in 
advance with the guns and European infantry. 
On approaching the hills, which command the 
road through the pass, he perceived their sum- 
mits were occupied by a large force, who, as- 
sembled under different chieftains, each having 
a distinguishing standard, presented a very 
picturesque and impressive aspect, while scat- 
tered about on the flank of the road at a con- 
siderable distance, but within jezail shot of the 
column, were parties of skirmishers whose shots 
began very soon to drop among cur men. 
The position they occupied was one of singular 
strength and difficulty of approach. The hills 
on either side were studded with “ sungahs,” 
or breastworks, and formed an amphitheatre in- 
clining towards the left of the road. Here the 
troops were halted, while the guns opened on 
the enemy, who, at this point, owing to the 
nature of the ground and to an intervening 
deep ravine, which prevented any contact with 
|them, were enabled to fire iuto the columns. 
The practice of the British gunners was ex- 
cellent, but the Ghilzyes appeared so deter- 
mined on making a stand that the bursting of 
the shells among them on the right hill, which 
| was of a conical shape and of difficult ascent, 
|had not the effect of making them relinquish 
it, or of slackening their fire, which now be- 
came heavy from all parts of their position, 
It was at this time 
that Captain Nugent, officiating sub-assistant 
Commissary-General, an officer who had already 
distinguished himself, and had been mentioned 
in despatches, met his lamented death; a ball 








' struck him on the head, he fell from his horse, 


and died almost immediately. In reporting his 
decease the commanding General wrote, “I 
had lately received the most important and 
valuable assistance from him; the service has 
lost a promising officer, and the department to 
which he belonged a most efficient member.” 
As the artillery fire appeared to have little 
effect in forcing the enemy to quit the heights, 
General Pollock resolved to try the efficacy of 
cold steel. He was standing by the guns, and 
turning to Sale, who was at his side, said, 
“Drive those fellows off.” For this purpose 
three columns of attack were formed. Captain 
Broadfoot and his Sappers were detached to 
the extreme left of the enemy’s position, and 
commenced ascending 4 steep hill, on the top 
of which the Ghilzyes were entrenched in 2 
sungah. Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor with his 
gallant 9th, accompanied by two companies of 
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the 35th N, I. under Lieutenants Boileau and 
Trench, were directed to cross a deep ravine 
and assault the hills on the’opposite side, where 
the enemy held a ruined fort and were as- 
sembled in great force. The third column, 
whose duty it was to attack the hill in the 
centre, which formed the key of the enemy’s 
position, consisted of the 13th Light Infantry, 
commanded by Major Wilkinson, and 110 men 
of the 26th N.I., led by Captain Gahan, in the 
absence of Major Huish, who, although present 
in the field, was prevented by the wound he 
had received at Mamoo Khail from assuming 
the command. All being now ready these 
three columns of stormers, at the word of com- 
mand, rushed simultaneously up the heights, 
sending up cheer after cheer with a noble en- 
thusiasm which, though highly encouraging to 
the soldiers of the two noble British regiments 
heading two of the columns, must have struck 
a terror into the hearts of these murdering 
Ghilzyes, who, doubtless, contrasted the con- 
duct of their present foes with that of the 44th, 
when, dispirited, half starved, and wholly be- 
numbed with cold, they were massacred like 
sheep on these same hills. And yet these men 
were not a whit more gallant than their coun- 
trymen of that ill-fated regiment. The secret 
of the marvellous contrast lay in the manner 
in which they were led. In the disastrous 
retreat from Cabul the commanders were 
either imbecile or obstinate, or incapable to a 


| degree bordering on fatuity; in the present 
| instance the nominal and actual commander, 
| one and the same person, was a man of capa- 
| city, energy, and experience, who would brook 





no interference either from staff officers or 
subordinate generals. The result was that 
the soldiers, knowing their lives were not 
recklessly sacrificed, but that every movement 
was the result of a settled plan which would 


surely lead to victory, responded with alacrity | 


to orders such as those now conveyed. The 
three columns vied with each other in the 
noble task of scaling almost inaccessible crags, 
from which a brave and resolute enemy, confi- 
dent in their ability to renew their sanguinary 
triumphs, poured a fire from their long jezails, 
or hurled rocks down on the heads of their 
assailants. But the Ghilzyes soon saw enough 
of the temper of their foes to cause them to 
waver. Nothing could stay the gallant soldiers 
of the 9th and 13th, the latter led by Sir 
Robert Sale in person, who displayed all the 
ardour of the days in Burmah, when, con- 
stantly heading storming parties, he was re- 
markable for his headlong valour, and for 
the wounds which almost invariably left an 
honourable scar on his body. On this occa- 
sion Sir Robert’s old luck stood by him, 


|and he received a wound while leading up 
| the heights. 

| The animated and enthusiastic cheer of the 
British soldiers caused a panic among the 
Ghilzyes. Ferocious and merciless to a van- 
quished foe as was the Afghan, he dared not 
wait a hand-to-hand struggle with the Anglo- 
Saxon, even on his own native hills. They 
wavered a moment, and then discharging their 
jezails, fled from their posts in incontinent 
haste. At this moment Major Lockwood gal- 
loped up with his regiment, the 3rd Dragoons, 
but was unhappily unabletoact with effect, owing 
to the nature of the ground; and though he 
nearly succeeded in intercepting the fugitives, 
they escaped their well-earned punishment. 

Nor were Broadfoot and his indomitable 
Sappers less fortunate than the other two 
columns in the results that crowned their 
arduous efforts. The enemy were now dis- 
persed in every direction, but a large body of 
them, rallied by their chiefs, retired to the 
summit of a high mountain. On this appa- 
rently inaccessible height they planted their 
standards, and showed every appearance of a 
determination to stand their ground. 

Tt was true the way through the pass was 
open, and the, advance could have been con- 
tinued at once, but General Pollock did not 
deem it desirable to allow them to concentrate 
in any position within reach of his troops. “As 
the achievements of the day,” he writes in his 
despatch, detailing the victory, “would have 
been incomplete were they suffered to remain, 
I decided upon dislodging them.” Accordingly, 
he ordered forward two columns under Major 
Wilkinson and Captain Broadfoot, consisting 
of the 13th, one company of the 26th, and one 
of the 35th N.I, the 5th company of Sap- 
pers under Lieutenant Becher, and Broadfoot’s 
| Sappers. They advanced under cover of the 
fire of Captain Abbott’s and Captain Back- 
jhouse’s guns, and, climbing the precipitous 
| heights, showed the astonished Ghilzyes that 
there was no portion of their mountain ranges 
that was inaccessible to the valour of British 
troops. The General, writing of this final 
achievement in his despatches, says, “ Seldom 
have soldiers had a more arduous task to per- 
form, and never was an undertaking of the 
kind surpassed in execution. These lofty 
heights were assaulted in two columns, led by 
Captains Wilkinson and Broadfoot; the dis- 
comfited Ghilzyees not relishing an encounter, 
betook themselves to flight, carrying away 
their standards, and leaving our troops in 
quiet possession of their last and least assail- 
able stronghold.” 

Thus with one division of his army— 
M‘Caskill’s not being present during the day’s 
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operations—he signally defeated the most 
powerful and inveterate of the tribes who were 
the original instigators and principal actors in 
the disturbances, which resulted in the block- 
ing up of the passes between Cabul and Jella- 
labad, thereby entailing the subsequent disas- 
ters. The chiefs who took part with their 
followers in this action were those of the Jub- 
ber Kheil and Babukhur Kheil Ghilzyes, two 
Lughmanee chiefs, and the petty chiefs of 
Hissaruck ; indeed, the whole strength of the 
Ghilzye force, numbering from 4,000 to 5,000 
men, were mustered for battle. Our loss was but 
small, and consisted of 6 killed and 58 wounded. 

No sooner was the action over, than General 
Pollock pushed on his troops, sensible of the 
great danger of delay, as giving time to the 
enemy to rally their broken forces. The men 
were fatigued by their exertions; the artil- 
lery horses were low in condition, from long 
want of sufficient forage during the halt at 
Jellalabad; the baggage animals also were in 
a state of weakness, which seemed to render 
necessary a day’s rest at Jugdulluck ; represen- 
tations were accordingly made to the General, 
by Sir Robert Sale, regarding the advisability of 
such a measure, but he steadily resisted the pro- 
posal, upon the principle that to follow up that 
day’s success and give the enemy no time to 
rally was of greater consequence than even 
the loss of some of the cattle. 


the man; exhibiting a patience almost without 
parallel during months of inaction, when the 
suspension of active hostilities was necessary 
to restore the morale of his native troops, and 
make every preparation to guard against even 
the possibility of failure, now that he was bent 
on taking advantage of the tide of victory that 
had set in, he was as ardent for the advance 
as could have been the rawest subaltern in 
his army, burning to earn distinction in his 
first campaign. The Division proceeded on, 
therefore, through the Pass, and Captain Colin 
Troup, who was at this time at Cabul with 
Akhbar Khan, subsequently told George Pol- 


This determi- | 
nation strikingly exemplifies the character of | 


When Pollock’s army passed the spot, the 
remains of men and horses were lying about 
in all parts of the enclosuse; many of the 
former having been -murde.ved on being left 
there wounded and helpless, when our troops 
made their attempt to move on through the 
Judulluck Pass. 

The 2nd, or General McCaskill’s Division, 
marched on to the encamping ground evacu- 
ated by the 1st Division the previous day, re- 
moving on their way from Soorkab the barriers 
which the enemy had raised, composed of 
stones and bushes interspersed with skulls and 
skeletons taken from the heaps of the remains 
of our miserable countrymen that strewed 
the Pass. Near here the Ghilzyes had in Janu- 
ary erected a similar obstacle, in attempting 
to force which during the retreat no less than 
twenty-eight officers had been slain. The bones 
of these well-born and cultivated English gentle- 
men, being ready to hand, had been used by the 
ignorant and brutal Afghans for the purpose 
of blocking up a mountain-path, recalling to 
mind those lines of our greatest poet,— 


‘¢Tmperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


Parties were left by General M‘Caskill on the 
height to await the baggage and rearguard, 
which latter, so toilsome was the march, did 
not reach the mouth of the Pass till darkness 
was coming on. Bodies of the enemy hovered 
about all day, firing on the detachment posted 
on the hills, and some of our men were killed 
and wounded. On entering the Pass with 
the rearguard, the pickets descended to join 
them, when their places were instantly occu- 
pied by the Afghans, who followed at a re- 
spectful distance, firing incessantly, though 
without doing much damage. For a detailed 
account of the operations of the 2nd Division, 
ithe reader is referred to Lieutenant Green- 
wood’s “ Narrative.” 

| On the intelligence of this victory, together 
| with those gained by General Nott over 
12,000 Afghan troops, under Shumshoodeen 








lock that had he not pushed on the same day, di- Khan, at Ghoaine, near Ghuznee, on the 30th 
rectly after the action was over, the Sirdar would | August, and by Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Peter 














have issued out of the capital with 20,000 men. 

After great labour in dragging the guns | 
over many and rugged ascents, the camp was 
pitched at Kutta Sung, where the General | 
penned his despatches, detailing the operations 
of the previous day. Not far from Judulluck 
was situated the ruined fort in which a large 
party of the 44th, with many officers, took 
refuge during the retreat from Cabul, and 
from whence General Elphinstone and Bri- 
gadier Shelton proceeded to parley with 
Akhbar Khan, who retained them as prisoners. 








| Parker, at Woosing, at the mouth of the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang, the Governor-General issued a noti- 
fication from Simla, dated the 21st September, 
in which he thus speaks of the achievement of 
the subject of this memoir :—“ Major-General 
Pollock has, through the prudence of his ar- 
rangements and the correctness of the move- 
ments directed by him, had the gratification of 
affording to his troops the opportunity of 
proving their superiority to the Afghan, on the 
vary scene of the last disaster, on the retreat 
from Cabul.” 
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Dvunrtye the last few months, owing to the pub-| you may know, moreover, that were he for | 
|| lication and extensive advertisement of a popu- | any reason removed, his place would naturally, 
|} lar tale bearing this title, we have had this |all but inevitably, be yours. As you thus think, 
|| valuable and important piece of advice very|the desire to put yourself in his place may 








constantly and persistently pressed upon us.|start up and grow strong within you. But 
So many times during the period have our | instead of giving place to the devil by encou- 

eyes rested on the injunction, “ Put yourself | raging such thoughts as these, which have led 

| in his place,” that a sort of uneasy feeling of|many on to acts of meanness and sin, you | 
|| suspicion has been awakened within us that} must trample down, as the suggestion of your 
we have been guilty of some grave delinquency | worst enemy, all idea of putting yourself | 
in this respect. Meeting people casually in/in a place which is another’s and not your | 
|| the street and in the ordinary intercourse of | own. || 
|| life, it has occurred to us that we may have been| While there are but few, let us hope, who 
|} doing them some serious injustice by not put- | would be guilty of the meanness and wicked. | 




























ting ourselves in their place. 
It is reported of Sheridan, that when on one 
occasion he was reminded by his father that he 


was old enough to think of taking a wife, he | 


replied by ingocently inquiring whose wife he 
should take; and so when we read day after 
day these words,—* Put yourself in his place,’ 
with a feeling of confusion and bewilderment 
we are ready to inquire as to whose place we 
are to put ourselves in. It is all very well to 
be told that we are to put ourselves in the 
place of some one else, but we soon find it is a 
matter of very considerable difficulty to ac- 
complish the feat. This, which is so easy to 
talk about, is one of the hardest things to do. 
These few words, “ Put yourself in his place,” 
suggest what is, in certain circumstances and 
within certain limits, unquestionably our duty, 
but a duty which we shall find very difficult 
adequately to discharge. 

Before we consider what we are required to 
do, it may be well to notice what we should 
avoid doing. 

We should not selfishly seek to put our- 
selves in another's place in the sense of sup- 
planting him. We ought not so much as to 
think of doing this. This is a form of mean- 
ness and wickedness which should not be even 
named among us. There is nothing more sin- 
ful and shameful than to seek by subtlety to 
supplant, to undermine another. Fair and 


, Open competition no one should complain of; 


but we are now speaking of quite a different 
thing—a mean and treacherous attempt to 
wriggle into a place justly occupied by another, 
and of course by wriggling in to thrust him 
out. You may possibly see some one occupy- 
ing a much more advantageous, honourable, 
and lucrative position than that which falls to 
your lot; you may have the consciousness that 
you could fill the position as efficiently as he; 


»| 


|ness to which we have referred, there are | 


many all too ready in a proud, self-complacent 
'spirit to put themselves in the place of others, 
and vainly imagine how much better they 
| would act were they so situated. 

You do not always say what you think; but 
iif the truth were told, how often do you put 
yourselves in the place of others, and draw 
| comparisons which are for you most favourable 
and flattering! If you were at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government, what measures 
would not you introduce, and, by the exercise 
of a wise and powerful influence, carry! What 
errors would not you avoid! What reforms 
| would not you inaugurate !—what abuses would 
/not you check! 





to you that all might have been different and 
better, and in all likelihood would have been 
different and better, had you been there to 
offer at the right time those suggestions which 
now so naturally occur! 

A trial in which the public is greatly inte- 
rested breaks down through some oversight or 
neglect, some technical flaw or omission, the 
stupidity of which every one sees and de- 
nounces after it is once pointed out; how sure 
are you that though you have enjoyed no legal 
training, and in your modesty would lay no 
claim to special acuteness, it is a blunder which 
you never would have perpetrated ! 

A casualty occurs which proves fatal ; at the 
inquest it is made abundantly plain that by the 
use of very simple and easily available means 
‘the lives which were lost might have been 
saved; a ladder—a rope, was all that was 
required; but in the panic no one thought of 
‘using those means. You wish you had been 
|there; you are as sure as you can be sure of 


You read the narrative of some unsuccessful | 
or unnecessarily protracted campaign; wise | 
after the event, how distinctly does it appear | 
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anything that the thought would havé occurred | 
to you. 


You attend a scientific lecture, and an experi- | 


ment fails through some slight blunder, and | 
you are vexed and irritated, thinking how easily | 
that blunder might have been avoided. 

You hear a sermon, and you are obliged to | 
confess that on the whole it is a good and| 
effective one; but in imagination you put your- | 
self in the preacher’ 8 place, and think how it | 
might have been improved by a little more or 
a little less action, by the introduction of an | 
apt illustration here, more cogent argument 
there, and a touch of pathos somewhere else. 

A neighbour fails in commercial or profes- 
sional life. Poor fellow! you very sincerely | 
pity him, but you cannot help thinking how} 
failure might have been and would have been 
success had he only displayed the energy, the 
ability, the prudence which would have cha- 
racterized you in such circumstances. 

You have no children and a half a dozen 
servants; poor Mrs. Brown who lives exactly 
opposite, and whose household arrangements 
you have therefore an admirable opportunity 
of criticising, has half a dozen children and 
only two servants. How often have you put 
yourself in her place, and not only thought but 
said how much more tidy you would keep the 
house if it were yours! that you would not 
allow your servants to answer the door in such 
a state; and as for those children, they cer- 
tainly should not be allowed to run so wild if 
you had your will. 

Thus are many of us in proud, self-com- 
placent spirit putting ourselves in the place of 
other people, and drawing imaginary and flat- 
tering pictures of what we would be and what 
we would do. Most are endowed with common 
sense enough to keep this to themselves; 
others less largely endowed with the gift of 
reticence air their vanity before the world and 
become ridiculous. 

This spirit of self-complacency which seldom 
directly expresses itself often does so in a cir- 
cuitous way. If we see any one with whom 
we are living on terms of familiar intercourse 
doing what does not commend itself to our 
judgment as wise or right, we are very ready 
to say, “If I were you, if I were in your place, 
I should act in this way or in that.” The reply 
to such suggestion is of course the very obyi- 
ous and common one, “If you were in my place 
you would do precisely as I do, you would see 
as I see, feel as I feel, and come to precisely 
the conclusion to which I have arrived by the 
same steps.” This is an unanswerable reply 
to what we say, but not to what we mean. 
We mean something altogether different from 
what we say when, taking a friend by the arm, 
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we quietly obser ve, “ Well, now, I have been 
thinking the matter over since you last men- 
tioned it to me, and if I were you, I would not 
do what you then talked of doing—I would 
not buy that property, or publish | that book, 
or sanction that engagement.” That is what 
we say. What we mean to tell the person to 
whom we thus suggest the adoption of a differ- 
ent line of conduct or policy is that if he 
were as wise, as cautious, as sagacious as we 
l are, that if he saw with our eyes, that if he 
brought to bear upon the case the same light 
of reason and wisdom of experience that we 


| do, he would instantly act in the way we sug- 
| gest, and would see clearly that, as a man of 


sense and judgment, he could act in no other 
way. This is what we mean; but as it re- 
quires an unusual amount of modest assurance 
to say this in so many words, we indirectly 
suggest our meaning by the use of a phrase 
which every one understands : “IfI were you— 
if I were in your place, I would do this or that.” 

So much for what we should not do. The 
question remains, “ What is it we are required 
to do when we are bidden to put ourselves in 
another’s place? We are not to do it selfishly, 
supplanting him ; nor self-complacenily, vain- 
gloriously—thinking how much more wisely 
and successfully we could manage his business 
than he is doing himself ;—but we should seek 
to put ourselves in his place that we may be 
able to understand him, judge fairly of him, 
justly estimate his procedure, whether it issue 
in success or failure, and be able to sympathize 
with him, however widely his charaeter and 
circumstances may differ from our own. 

That we may not, in reference to this mat- 
ter, indulge in unreasonable expectations, and, 
as a consequence, in unreasonable censure, be- 
cause those expectations are disappointed, it is 
well for us to remember that it is much easier 
for some people to do this than it is for others. 
With some it is a gift; with others it is an 
attainment laboriously acquired, and worn un- 
gracefully after all. The gift may be cultivated, 
or, as so many gifts are, left “ to fast in us un- 
used;” while, on the other hand, persons of 
very little natural aptitude often succeed in 
triumphing over every impediment in a very 
remarkable way. 

Some persons are being constantly brought 
into collision with others; their conduct and 
their remarks are nearly always inappropriate, 
and not infrequently offensive, because they 
cannot put themselves in the place of those in 
whose society they are. If there be any possi- 
bility of saying or doing anything which is 
singularly and even painfully out of place, that 
particular thing is nearly sure to be said or 
done. If there be a skeleton in any closet in 
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the house, such are sure to inquire why that 
closet is always locked, and who keeps the key. 
If there be any note the touching of which 
creates discord, by such that will be touched 
more frequently than any other. If there be 
a piece of news which ought to be repressed 
rather than communicated, such are sure to 
blurt it out. If there be any subject which 
cannot be alluded to without awakening feel- 
ings of awkwardness or pain, by such that 
subject is sure to be introduced, and in the 
most objectionable way; with their loudest 
voice, and with what they intend to be their 
kindest manner, they will persist in inquiring 
about the scrapegrace son who has just 
figured in the Bankruptcy Court, or about the 
married daughter whose husband, as every one 
knows, has just gone away without leaving his 
address. You never feel safe with such people; 
as a rule, they have not sense enough to hold 
their tongue; and they are so devoid of sensi- 
bility that they rarely speak without becoming 
the occasion of discomfort to those within 
sound of their voice. And this not that they 
are malicious, not that there is any studied, 
intentional disregard of others, not that they 
take any delight in wounding the feelings and 
shocking the sensibilities of those with whom 
they are brought in contact; it arises merely 
from this, that they themselves are devoid of 
sensibility; they cannot put themselves in the 
place of other people. So far from committing 
any intentional outrage upon society, it would 


| be to such a matter of perfect surprise to find 


that their most inopportune remarks had been 
otherwise than favourably received. 

This difficulty of putting ourselves in the 
place of other people is experienced in every 
department and in every period of life. 

We do not expect to find old heads on young 
shoulders. We like children to be children. 
We do not expect, we do not wish, child- 
ren to anticipate the dearly bought experience 
of maturer years, an experience so com- 
monly associated with a careworn countenance 
and a sorrowful heart. It is, then, without any 
feeling of surprise or regret that we find child- 
ren unable to sympathize with the views and 
sentiments of their seniors; and if by an effort 
of imagination they put themselves in their 
place, it is only to think how they, with a royal 
prodigality, would multiply holidays, and, with 
a gracious clemency, lessen work. 

It is, however, an occasion of surprise that 
sO many men and women, who, though they 
have reached maturity, have not perhaps left 
the days of their childhood so very far behind, 
should seem so little able to sympathize with 
and put themselves in the’ place of children. 
When I see one who declares himself to be 





distracted by the noise of children in their 
play; and who shows with how much im- 
patience he regards the overflow of their ani- 
mal spirits, and how he would like, were it 
possible, to prevent it by a system of harsh 
and unnatural restraint, I feel ready to say, 
“ Now do try and put yourself in their place : 
though you have put away childish things; 
though you have almost forgotten the time 
when you wore pinafores, and delighted in jam 
and bread; though you no longer have interest 
in marbles, or tops, or blind man’s buff, or 
hide and seek, do try and put your august self 
in the place of these children. If you ever were 
a child, and did not actually make your first 
appearance with grey hair and spectacles, do 
try and recall the period when you spake as a 
child, understood as a child, thought as a child, 
and, incredible as it may now occur to all who 
know you, played as a child, and perhaps even 
got into trouble as a child.” How much more 
successful should we be in teaching and train- 
ing children, how much more patient and 
gentle should we be in all our dealings with 
them, if we could but put ourselves more com- 
pletely in their place. 

In reading, as, alas! we have so often to 
read, of those unhappy strifes which are waged 
between employers and employed, capital and 
labour, we cannot help feeling how exceedingly 
difficult it must be for the contending parties 
to put themselves in one another’s place. How 
nearly impossible is it for the master to see 
the matter in dispute in the same light as the 


men, and how even more difficult it is for the | 
men to see things are they are seen by the | 


master! The difference of a few pence in a 
man’s daily wage seems a very inconsiderable 
thing in itself, and looking at it in itself he is 
very likely to account his master hard and un- 
reasonable because he does not yield in a mat- 
ter so small; but these few pence, multiplied 
perhaps by a thousand men, and multiplied 
again by three hundred days, may amount to a 
sum so considerable as powerfully to influence 
a large employer of labour in determining 
whether a contract is to be taken or not. 
What a good thing would it be if those who 
approach the matter in dispute from two dif- 
ferent sides could put themselves—what a 
good thing would it be if they even made some 
decided attempt to put themselves—in one 
another's place! When work is short, and 
times are hard, how difficult it is to do this! 
The men who feel the pinch of actual priva- 
tion, and who see their wives and children 
suffering from the want of the common neces- 
saries of life, are ready to imagine that they 
and their families are to be commiserated as 
the only sufferers, and we cannot very much 
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wonder at this; yet would it be well for them 
not to forget that their employers may be 
suffering in a not less painful degree, though 
in a very different way. 

Through not putting ourselves in one 
another’s place, there is a great deal of harsh 
and censorious judgment in every department 
of life, and in every class of society, which 
would be utterly impossible if there were more 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Take the case of those who are well-to-do— 
who find themselves, and who ever have found 
themselves, surrounded with all the comforts 
and conveniences of life. These go forth per- 
haps from time to time to visit the homes of 
the poor, and it cannot but happen that they 
are often unpleasantly, and even painfully 
affected by much that they meet with. In 
many homes they discover a want of cleanli- 
ness, a want of management, a want of comfort, 
not to be fully explained or excused by the 


degree of poverty there existing; for next door | 


is a family equally poor, yet presenting in 
many particulars a very creditable contrast. 
Such visitors are very likely to go away judg- 
ing too harshly of that which offends their 


taste, saying to themselves, and it may be to| 


others, “ How easily might even this be better 
with better management!” But it is well for 
such to remember that it is not an easy thing to 
have a clean, well-managed, comfortable-look- 
ing household in a small and inconvenient cot- 
tage, where there are seven children, and every- 
thing has to be paid for out of ten shillings a 
week. It is true that some thrifty, energetic 
women do triumph over their difficulties in a 
very marvellous way, and it is equally true 
that many might do much better than they 
have hitherto done; but if we only put our- 
selves in their place we shall be very gentle 
and lenient in the judgment we form, even 
where things are not quite as they should be. 

It is because we do not put ourselves in one 
another’s place that we do not make more 
allowance, that we do not act and think more 
charitably, in cases of difficulty and disagree- 
ment which result from differences of tempera- 
ment, education, and circumstances. 

The man of sluggish, phlegmatic tempera- 
ment is annoyed by the excessive restlessness 
of one whose nature is excitable, mercurial in 
no ordinary degree; on the other hand, the 


| restless, excitable man frets and fumes, and 
| becomes disagreeably impatient, because other 

people do not live in such a constant bustle 
| as himself. 

The man who does not know from his own ex- 
perience what nerves are is apt to be unintention- 
ally inconsiderate of the feelings of another 
who is the victim of almost continual nervous 

‘irritation or depression; and the nervous per- 
|son will persist in unjustly ascribing to want 
of good feeling that inconsiderateness which is 
nothing more than the result of the exuberance 
and buoyancy of perfect health. It would 
moderate unreasonable censure, and limit un- 
reasonable expectation, for such to remember 
that people are very differently constituted, and 
that a morbid excess of nervous sensibility 
may be the occasion of as much irritation and 
annoyance to some as a marked deficiency of 
it is to others. We must try to put ourselves 
in one another’s place. 

So might we go on multiplying illustrations 
which would serve to show how difficult it is 
for us to put ourselves in one another’s place; 
and yet how necessary it is that we should do 
so if we would judge a righteous judgment, 
and manifest a true Christian sympathy. 

How many breaches would be healed, how 
much strife and bitterness would cease, how 
‘would angry passions be allayed, how would 
the voice of unjust criticism and hasty retort 
be silenced, how much more gentle, charitable, 
tolerant, loving should we be in all our dealings 
| with one another, were we only more ready in 
‘the right way, and in the right spirit, to put 
ourselves in one another’s place! And what, 
after all, is this but the observance of “the 
| golden rule:” “All things whatsoever ye would 
|that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
‘them; for this is the law and the prophets.” 
This rule should govern all the transactions 
and all the relations of life. This rule should 
govern the conduct of parents and children, 
husbands and wives, masters and servants, 
buyers and sellers. In every department of 
life, in all our dealings with our fellow-men, 
this is the law, this “the golden rule” by 
\which we are bound; and if we would fairly 
and faithfully carry out this divine instruction 
'we must learn the secret, so difficult and yet 
so needful to be learned, of putting ourselves 
in one another’s place. T. M, MORRIS. 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER VII.—WALKS AND TALKS. 


| « And thus in chat the instructive hours they passed.” 


| Witu Miss Harbledown and her pupils shut 


up in the schoolroom, and Urith and Edwy 
secluded in the Scriptorium, there was no- 
thing to hinder my having long familiar talks 
with Mrs. Hartlepool. 

“T am not sure all this headwork is good 


for Urith,” said she to me one day, “ but the 
| fit is on her, and it is as well to allow her 


|| bent, or impulse, or whatever it may be called, 
| to have fair play. 
|| rather jaded, and I am particularly glad to 
|| have you here at present, because, being not 
| only a sympathizer, but a helper, your society 
|| is very acceptable to her; and your keeping | 
|| her in the open air as much as you can will 


She comes down to dinner 


do her much good.” 


*T am sure it will do me at least as much,” 


|| said I, “and I thank you for giving me so 


| pleasant an office.” 


you to see more of our country walks, and you | 
| will like to do so. 
|| is aware of the value of exercise in the open 
air, and does by rule what we have been accus- | 
| tomed to do spontaneously. 


“Tt will be good for you both, and she wants 


Happily, Miss Harbledown 


The worst is, she 
taxes their little memories too much. It is 
in such things that a mother knows what is 
good for children better than a governess. In 
my own case, the wonder is that I was not 
made an idiot by the stupid routine exacted of 
me; and I have always taken care to avoid the 
evil for my children.” 


“hey all do credit to your system in their | 


looks !”’ 
“Yes, I think they do, except Urith. But 
I am determined that when she has finished 


this new book, she shall not begin another for | self—— 


a good while. Otherwise, setting aside the 

question of health, she will become a complete 

scribbler, and be downright disagreeable.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Hartlepool!” said I, laughing. 


or single; but it may cast the die for her, and 
doom her to single life whether she will or 
no.” 

I said, “You may rely on my keeping her 
in the open air as much as I can, and I will 
talk of anything rather than of writing books, 
if she will let me.” 

Blanche here came in, so I knew it was time 
to keep my appointment with Miss Harble- 
down. She was gratified by my punctuality, 
and soon showed herself as clever at learning 
as teaching. Pleased at my telling her so, she 
expressed her wish to be useful to me in some 
way, and offered to teach me botany. 

“There are plenty of wild flowers here,” said 
she, “and it is well to know something of | 
them.” 
I replied I should like it very much if it did | 
not interfere with my walking with Miss Har- 
| tlepool. 

“Tt will do her good as well as you,” said 
| Miss Harbledown, “and give you both an 
| object. So we will begin this afternoon, in the 
Friars’ Walk.” 

Presently she said, “I don’t think much of | 
this fancy of hers for writing. If it were some- 
thing improving, something connected with 
| science, for instance, there would be direct 
| good in it; but this continual drawing on 
imagination only fills her head with chimeras. 
All are agreed that excessive novel-reading 
| weakens the mind, and if so, of course novel- 
| writing must. Only think what a picture Sir | 


‘| Walter Scott gives of the weakening effect 


| produced on Waverley by his desultory studies, 
| which were, in fact, his own.” 

“And yet,” said I, “they made him the 
| ‘mighty wizard of the North’—‘ the great Un- 
| known.’ ” 

| “They did not make him, he made him- 


“But partly by their means.” 

“ And what did they make him? A writer 
of fiction; I grant you, a great one.” 

“ Ah,” said I, with strong sympathy, “they 
made him more—not only master of ‘ the art 








“ She really will. So keep her out of doors | 
as much as you can, and talk with her on | unteachable, untaught,’ but as noble-hearted a 
other subjects. I have invited a good many | gentleman as ever breathed—as loyal as Sir 
friends here this summer, and they will make | Henry Lee—as honourable and true as his 
a change for her. It is not,” she resumed, | Peveril and Guy Mannering. 
after a pause, “that Urith has to assist her “They did not make him—but I perceive 
family. All this authorship is merely a hobby, | you are a bit of a partisan,” said Miss Harble- 
and I fear it may interfere with her future | down, with a smile, for which I did not love 
happiness. She may be happy either married ' her. “If I had my will, Helen and Marianne 
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Opinions of the Press of Mr. Miller's Writings. 


Mlustrated London News on “ Toe Otp Parx Roap.” 

“ The first part of a new story by an old public favourite. It bids 
fair to be distinguished by the healthy simplicity and genuine rural 
feeling which characterise Mr. Miller’s works in general.” 

Ezaminer on “ Our Otp Town.” 

“Mr. Miller has good taste, feeling, and genius. There is a 

quietness: and purity in all he writes.” 


Atheneum on “Lapy JANE Gray.” 

“Theres a picturesqneness in the arrangement amd colouring of 
his seenes; an occasional glimpse, now of pathos, new of humour 
quaint and:popular, but never vulgar—an ease in the use.and combi- 
nation of such few historieal materials as suffice for his purpose, wiiich 
put to shame the efforts of many who have been crammed in scheels 
and lectured in colleges.’’ 


The Times on “A Day IN THE: Woops.” 

“ The author is enamoured of woodland scenery'and rural amuse- 
ments; he is indeed so thoroughly imbued with the love of sylvan 
solitudes, that one would almost suppose him the. resuscitated resur- 
rection of an Arcadian faun. * * * He is essentially poetical, a 
much better writer than many modern authors who. doubtless think 
themselves his betters.” 


Spectator. 

“Had Washington Irving lived in ‘Our Old Town,’ instead of 
in America, he would have treated matters much in the same way as 
Mr. Miller.” 

Morning Post on “ BEAUTIES OF THE COUNTRY.” 

“‘ Had he sojourned with Southey or Wordsworth on the pictur- 
esque shores of the Cumberland lakes, he could hardly have breathed 
over the minute and multifarious details of his subject a warmer hue 
of life, and love, and poetry.”’ 


> 


Athenewm on “RURAL SKETCHES.’ 

“This volume, in its style ‘fresh as hawthorn buds,’ is a pleasant 

book sans apology or qualification. The habit of composition has not 

dulled his fancy and feeling, but it has amended his style, which now 
flows with singular ease and gracefulness.” 












































From Men of the Time (Seventh Edition). 


“Mr. Miller has written a considerable number of books, among them the 
novels of ‘Royston Gower,’ ‘Fair Rosamond,’ and ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ each in 
three volumes ; also ‘Gideon Giles’—which is the best known of all—‘ Godfrey Mal- 
vern,’ ‘Langley-on-the-Lea,’ and ‘Fred Holdersworth,’ the last of which appeared 
in the Illustrated London News, a paper to which he also contetbuted ‘ Pic- 
turesque Sketches of London.’ His country books are, however, the most popular 
of his works. ‘A Day in the Woods’ (1836), was the first work that drew attention 
to his name. All his novels are now reprinted ina cheap form. Then followed his 
‘Beauties of the Country,’ ‘Rural Sketches,’ ‘Pictures of Country Life,” and 
‘Country Scenes ;’ the latter, however, first appeared in the Illustrated London 
Almenack, and were continued for six years. To these may be added, his ‘ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ ‘Lights and Shadows of London Life,’ ‘The Language of 
Flowers,’ ‘A Volume of Poems,’ ‘The Village Queen,’ ‘ Lives of Turner and Girtin,’ 
‘Beattie and Collins.’ He has also been a contributor to the Atheneum, Literary 
Gazette, Household Words, Chambers’s Jowrnal, and has written leading articles 
for the Morning Post. His works for youth are ‘The Boy’s Country Year Book,’ 
‘ Fortune and Fortitude,’ ‘Old England,’ ‘The Life of a Dog,’ ‘Original Poems for 
my Children,’ ‘Birds, Bees, and Blossoms.’ Also ‘Our Old Town,’ and the fol- 
lowing works :—‘ British Wolf-Hunters,’ ‘Common Wayside Flowers,’ and ‘ Sketches 
of English Country Life.’ His last productions are, ‘The Book of Days,’ describing 
the twelve months; ‘Little Blue Hood,’ ‘Dorothy Dovedale’s Trials,’ in two 
volumes; and a little work entitled ‘No-Man’s Land,’ and other stories, together 
with ‘ Jack-of-All-Trades,’ and the ‘ Gaboon,’ both of which are in Routledge’s Boy’s 
Magazine. Altogether Mr. Miller has written above fifty works of poetry, history, 


biography, country scenery, and novels and tales, &c., &c., &c.”’_ 
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The Publisher of “Tue Otp Park Roan,” feeling assured that the good 
moral writing of Thomas Miller needs only to be known to be appreciated, 
adopts this means of drawing attention to the new work of an old favourite author, 
whose country books have become household words in thousands of English homes.' 
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can be had by order of your local Bookseller, or at any Railway Station, Price 
Siwpence, or post-free from the Publisher, Mr. Vickers, 317, Strand, London, 
for Seven Penny Postage Stamps. 
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should not read Scott’s novels yet;—for one | her singing alone would have enthralled us. 
thing, they are so full of swearing; but I found| While she remained we had romantic moon- 
them household books, so no wonder Urith sees | light walks to hear the nightingales and look 
no harm in writing a novel.” |for glow-worms. Miss Harbledown said of 

I was hurt for my friend, and said, “The | her to me that she thought the last finish to 
beauty of her little tale is, that it is not a mere | her manner was given by her being engaged. 
novel,” | There was no flightiness nor flirtiness about 

“Ts it not? I have run through it, but I|her. What she attributed to the circum- 
cannot say I observed any particular moral.” |stances, I laid to the character—and we 

“Tt was the way a healthy fresh young judged of it on very slight premises, for who 
nature found to speak. However, Mrs. Har-| was there to flirt with but Mr. Basil Hartle- 








tlepool, like you, thinks she writes too much.” | pool? I could, however, conéeive that a deep 
“Not ‘like me,’” said Miss Harbledown. | attachment, successful or unsuccessful, to Miss 
“She thinks of the body, I of the mind—all| Keith, might colour a man’s whole existence. 
the difference between a mother and a precep-| We were very sorry to lose her! but then 
tress. Mrs. Hartlepool has an _ excellent |came Basil, with a travelled friend, Mr. Crofton, 
nature—'tis a pity she has not a little more | such a traveller as may now be less rarely met 
culture.” | with than in those days—who had been in the 
“JT see no fault in her at all,” said I,| Bible lands, and on the banks of the Enu- 
strongly. |phrates and Tigris—the land of the Arabian 
Miss Harbledown seemed to become aware| Nights—among the Tartars of Thibet—to 
that remarks on the shortcomings of one to| Ophir, once famous for gold—to the land of 
whom we were both under obligations might | Prester John. He had travelled in Africa, too 
as well be withheld. And how superficial her | —penetrated as far as Borneo—seen the Sheik 
objections were! Is not a mother superior to El Kanemy—shot giraffes and elephants : we 
a preceptress ? And did not Mrs. Hartlepool listened to him as Desdemona listened to 
care for the minds as well as bodies of her | Othello. 
children ? | This delightful Mr. Crofton! Though his 
In the afternoon we had a most charming | face and hands were the colour of mahogany, 
expedition to a hill-side avenue of old, very old his features by no means handsome, and he 
trees, called the Friars’ Walk. The brakes and| was by no means young, the enthusiasm for 
bournes abounded with wild flowers, wood-| him was such that I believe any one of us 
strawberries, blackberries in blossom, and a/| would have deemed herself honoured by the 
profusion of ferns, which in those days, I must offer of his hand. Not that we lowered our- 
selves by such vain thoughts; no, we knew 
him to be wedded to his gun and his pencil. 
| That a man who had sketched at Perse- 
| polis and Tadmor should condescend to make 
Here Miss Harbledown was in her glory,! studies of the oaks, beeches, and birches at 
holding forth to me and her pupils, who Compton Friars seemed wonderful; yet his 
listened with edification, till Urith drew me] whole heart was in the work, and a furore for 
away, and said, laughing,— | Sketching was developed among us all:. even 
“Come along, Bessy, and don’t be pedantic. |Miss Harbledown. “For it is well,” as she 
We can admire nature in the grand mass.” | said, “to try one’s hand at everything, and 
Eventually, however, Miss MHarbledown |} never let an opportunity pass; else how should 
triumphed, for she made her botanical lectures | we know where our strength is?” 
so interesting that Urith became one of her} Mr. Crofton, in his kingly way, set us 
most intelligent scholars. And many a search }all to rights, and, far from murmuring, we 
did we have afterwards for specimens; and| thought it an honour to be corrected. Thus, 
sometimes a hunt for a rare plant, involving | to me,— 
scrambles down steep banks to the brink of/ “Miss Lyon, may I speak? you look yery 
deep pools, had almost the excitement of a fox good-humoured. If I were you, I would throw 
hunt. | all this into the fire, and begin again on quite 
Now for the visitors. The first to come,|a new tack. Your hand is not sufficiently un- 
only for a few days, was a distant relation, | tied—you must give it more play. You should 
Miss Anne Keith, with whom we one and all} try to get a good touch—here, I'll show you 
fell in love. Intellectual without the least | what I mean. D’ye see?—d’ye see how I do 
pedantry, beautiful without the least vanity,|it? You're clever, I’m sure. Make every 
there was a dignified simplicity about her that touch tell. Give over niggling.” 
was perfectly charming. And such a voice ! | How useful those hints were tome! How | 
It. QR | 





admit,— 
“ Wasted their treasures of delight 
Upon our wninstructed sight.” 
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I have treasured those touches of his on scraps 
of waste paper, and copied them again and 
again! So did Helen and Eva. In short, he 
put us on the right track and gave us a start. 
Those who had no natural taste for art dropped 
it when he was gone; others worked on, and 
to more purpose than before. 

In the midst of this art furore arrived Mr. 
Meggot, who had for some time been reading 
with a tutor, and was to go to Oxford next 
term. He was v.stly changed—very grand, 
stately, and sententious, and somewhat given, 
I thought, to bragging. He seemed to intend 
doing without much effort at Oxford what cost 
other men considerable effort to attain to—pull 
the best oar, fire the best shot, be the best 
batter, bowler, rower, swimmer, and whist- 
player. I thought it hardly likely he would 
excel in all these things, and that if he did, it 
must be at the expense of the very things he 
was sent to college for. But he seemed to 
think he should take high honours in these 
too; and talked grandly of trimming the mid- 
night lamp and tying a wet towel round his 
head, sporting the oak and studying till day- 
dawn. And yet he seemed to me as great an 
idler as ever I knew, and not ashamed of dis- 
playing his idleness before Mr. Crofton, the 
man of fortune who had voluntarily encoun- 
tered perils and hardships of all sorts. While 
we were all busy, Mr. Meggot would lie on a 
plaid under a tree—unbending his mind, as he 
said—and solemnly declaim some such frag- 
ment as this :— 


“Oh, how I long my careless limbs to lay 
Under a plaintain’s shade, and all the day 
With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the Muses and improve my vein.” 


* Amorous fiddlestick,’ said Mr. Crofton, | ; 
lauding her favourite poets, &c., I suspected 


making believe to switch him with a long nettle. 
“Waller,” said Mr. Meggot. 
“ A dollar for Waller. There’s an impromptu 
for you. Can you invoke the Muses toas much 


purpose P” 


CHAPTER VIII.-—COUSIN KATE. 
“ Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom.” 


Sometimes Mr, Meggot would indulge us with 
his opinions of mankind, of womankind, and of 
the sort of woman his wife must be—a very 
transcendent creature indeed, and of independ- 
ent fortune. 

Mr. Crofton went away, regretted by all, but 
Mr. Meggot remained. He said carelessly, he 
should like to see Miss Rivers. 

This young lady, whom the girls oftener 
spoke of as cousin Kate, was the next expected 





visitor. Though related to the Hartlepools, 
they had never seen her. She came from a 
distance, and was reported beautiful and de- 
lightful. As we sat idly guessing what she 
would be like, Mr. Meggot asked if she were 
not a fortune. 

“A fortune? No,” said Mrs. Hartlepool. 
“Don’t make yourself out worse than you are, 
Phil. You have never been mercenary.” 

“T thought she had been a fortune.” 

“T dare say she has something, but not 
enough to talk of as a fortune. She is popular 
because she is pleasant and engaging.” 

Mr. Meggot put his hands down into the 
depths of his pockets, and remarked that if she 
were only engaging, she was not likely to be 
engaged. Mrs. Hartlepool said that, luckily, 
everybody was not as mercenary as he pre- 
tended to be. 

Miss Rivers arrived 
airy, sprightly creature. 





an uncommonly pretty, 


had characterized Mrs. Montagu in the girlish 
days when the Duchess of Portland called her 
Fidget. She was lively rather than witty, but 
she kept people constantly amused, without 
saying anything worth remembering. 

Mr. Meggot seemed to weigh every word 
she said, and study every feature in her face; 
which she gave no sign of finding otherwise 
than flattering. We, who knew him better, 
were doubtful whether his opinion were com- 
plimentary. But, after all, we knew little of 
his thoughts; to me, at all events, it was diffi- 
cult at any time to know whether he were in 
jest or earnest, and I had pretty good reason 
to know what he could do in the way of prac- 
tical joking. And when I heard him solemnly 
telling Miss Rivers the very reverse of what 
he had been saying to us before she came, 


he was making game of her. 

I do not know whether ‘Miss Rivers had at 
length an idea of this being the case; but if 
she liked rattling with Mr. Meggot, she cer- 
tainly liked rational talk with Mr. Basil Har- 
tlepool better, which improved my opinion of 
her taste. Basil was rather shy of her at first, 
and given to silent observation; but was 
gradually drawn into little discussions, in 
which, indeed, she sometimes betrayed how 








shallow she was, and made blunders which 
were booked by Miss Harbledown, but which 
Basil treated with great forbearance. 

Meanwhile we had again glow-worm hunts 
and orchis hunts, and listenings to nightin- 
gales, and once a charming picnic, ending with 
a row ona small lake. I say ending, because 
it ended very abruptly indeed by the boat up- 
setting just as Miss Rivers was stepping out 











It struck me at first | 
that her playfulness must be of the kind that | 
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of it, so that she got completely pe esenig Fired with emulation, he now put in for 
Amid exclamations of alarm and condolence,| Agamemnon. But Basil said, “No, I'll be 
she made the best of her way, with Urith, to a| Agamemnon—you may be Calchas.” But no, 
cottage by the lake, whither we all less hastily | he would not be Calchas. Would Miss Rivers 
followed her. And here an old woman sup-|be Iphigenia? No, she should not like to be 
plied her with a change of garments, which, | killed, nor to let down her back hair. Finally 
indeed, could not be expected to fit her, but| (all this was behind the scenes) it was decided 
with which she contrived a most ingenious| to take another point in the King of Mycene’s 
and becoming masquerade. A chintz gown | history. Basil returned to the dress circles, 
looped up at one side over a green quilted! armed with an opera-glass. We had a very 
petticoat, a short gipsy cloak, and gay coloured | strong cast—Mr. Meggot and Miss Rivers, 
handkerchief tied over her beautiful hair, made Make-believe was now called on to see a forest. 
her “ quite fit to paint; ” and the open compli-| Enter Agememnon as a hunter, though rather 
ments paid her by Mr. Meggot, and the silent| of the modern school. He was hastening to 
admiration of her cousin Basil were received! pick up his game, when Miss Rivers, grace- 
with complacence. I must say something very | fully draped as Diana, appeared in the back- 
much like flirting ensued; and her vanity | ground, and rated him in good set terms for kill- 
made her sit down to a spinning-wheel, which | ing her pet stag. Mr. Meggot said afterwards 
had belonged to the old woman’s grandmother, | she was too quick upon him—he meant to 











and play at spinning, as Miss Harbledown re-| have had a soliloquy, and given us a touch of 


marked to me, with great disgust, as a mere| Homer. However, the emergency called up 
pretext for attitudinizing. Meanwhile the} his readiness; they gave us a very smart 
sociable came round, and into it we all packed;| dialogue, with plenty of thrust and parry. 
and much laughing and talking there was all| Miss Rivers worked herself up into a very 
the way home, but only a few were the interlo-| spirited rage, and insisted on the sacrifice of 
cutors. his daughter. Mr. Meggot clapped his hand 
When we got home, Mrs. Hartlepool, who} to his forehead; and the audience cried, “ Aga- 
had been unable to join us, said to Miss Rivers,} memnon! Agamemnon!” on which he led 
“Why, my dear, you look as if you were going} Miss Rivers forward, and—the dame made a 
to perform in an opera ballet;” and when she|curtsey, the dog made a bow,—so Mr. Hartle- 
heard what had happened, she was urgent| pool said. 
with her niece to go to bed, saying that red After this I believe they would have kept 
heightened colour and bright eyes showed a/on all night, but Mrs: Hartlepool would have 
great deal of fever. But Miss Rivers scouted| no more, but sent the young people to their 
the idea of bed at eight o'clock, and declared | rooms, just as, Mr. Meggot said, their spirits 
she was quite in the humour for a charade;| were up. She said afterwards that charade 
and after some remonstrance charades were} acting was one of the things that might easily 
the order of the evening. I remember one} be carried too far. 
was Agamemnon. Mr. Meggot made a su- Next day Mr. Meggot left us; and Miss 
perb Aga, with hookah and turban. But how) Rivers had a cold which kept her to the house. 
act Memnon? Genius tramples on impossi-| After this it came to pass that she and Basil 
bilities. A plaster cast is placed in the| grew very tender to one another. Marianne 
background; a great amount of make-believe} told me in confidence she thought they would 
is required to suppose it in the far distance.| marry some day. I laughed, and mentioned 
Enter Basil, with travelling cap and carpet! it to Urith, who looked grave, and said, “They 
bag. “Ha! the object of my youthful wishes| ought not to fancy such things, nor talk of 
is then attained! HereamI in Egypt. But|them. Basil cannot possibly marry for some 
soft! what see I yonder on the horizon? Day-| years to come, and will not be with us much 
light will disclose—sunrise cannot be far dis-|longer. Otherwise I don’t know that papa 
tant. No, indeed, the glorious orb of day is | and mamma would have much objection.” 
now rising”—a lamp is surreptitiously set} They seemed drifting into an attachment, 
behind the bust from under the window cur-| perhaps an engagement. I could not tell how 
tain, while soft music is heard behind it, from} much Mrs. Hartlepool noticed nor how much 
—an old guitar ! she liked it. Her manner to Miss Rivers was 
How Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool did laugh!) always very motherly, and I thought she was 
Miss Harbledown too; all of us. The Aga| influenced by the studied deference and almost 
patronizingly clapped his hands; he was out-| officious attentions of Miss Rivers to herself 
done; Oriental dignity was eclipsed by absur-| and Mr. Hartlepool, which to me were less 
dity. I believe he said “ Mashallah,” or “ Bis- | attaching than the frank, unconstrained manner 
willah,” or something of that sort. of her daughters. But I believe now that she 






























































was only indulgent to her as a niece, and de- 
sirous to let the young people have a certain 
amount of fair play and free action. To allow 
this enough, and not too much, is often a 
parent’s puzzle, leading to mistake. 

Rather suddenly Basil was summoned away. 


| Miss Rivers looked blank, for she had just 
engaged to prolong her stay a little. He 


noticed her clouded look, and was pleased and 
flattered by it. 
“TI do hope I shall find you here when I 


| come back,” he said. 


1° 


“Oh, that is so long to look forward to! 


| said Miss Rivers, plaintively. 


| stay.” 


“Only a few weeks; so do say you will 


“ Have I not just arranged to remain a little 


| longer?” 





“Yes, but I hope you will stay till I come 
back.” 

“ That must depend.” 

“On what?” 

“Oh, on all sorts of things. My aunt may 
not want me here.” 

“Mother!” cried Basil, in a clear, distinct 
voice, “ would you not like Kate to remain here 
till I come back?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Hartlepool. 

Miss Harbledown afterwards said to me that 
Basil had no right to draw such an answer 
from his mother—he left her no liberty for a 
negative. However, she seemed to me to 
speak cordially enough; and her son gave her 
a grateful look, and certainly was relieved by 
her kind assent. 

He and Miss Rivers then began to talk in 
lowered voices, and I changed my place to be 
out of earshot; but I knew he was recommend- 
ing her acourse of reading, and, at her request, 
making her a list of books. She received it 
with an air of tender obligation, and he doubt- 
less went away with the pleasing conviction that 
she was going to undertake a judicious course 
of study for his sake; but hardly anything 
could be more unpalatable to such a light mind 
than solid study of any sort. I could hardly 
help smiling when, after Basil was gone, Mari- 
anne came to me, looking much impressed, and 
said, in a low voice,— 

“T met Kate just now on the stairs with an 
armful of books Basil recommended her to 
read. I dare say she will have a good cry 
when she gets into her own room.” 

“A good cry indeed!” repeated Miss Har- 
bledown, contemptuously, “Miss Rivers is 
pretty childish, but not quite equal to that.” 

“ My darling Downy,” said Marianne, wind- 


ing her arm round her, “ you are so prejudiced | 


against Kate! You will never give her credit 


for being deep.” 
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“Oh, deep—deep as the sea,” said Miss 
Harbledown, in a tone that was anything but 
satisfactory. 

Compton Place was let this summer to a 
wealthy family named Brooke. Calls had been 


exchanged; and it was Mrs. Brooke and her | 


daughters who had just paid their return visit 
when I arrived at Compton Friars. The next 
| time they called was after Basil had left us; 
jand as Miss Rivers had expressed a wish to 
| See them, I went to summon her. 

few At her books,” whispered Marianne. “This 
|is her hour, you know.” 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I went 
up and tapped at her door, but received no 
| answer. Gently opening it, I looked in, and 
| saw her enjoying a refreshing nap! Amused, 
|but feeling guilty, I closed the door, and my 
|doing so probably woke her. I heard a book 
| drop on the floor, followed by the opening 
land shutting of drawers and splashing of 
| water; and then out came Miss Rivers, serene 
‘and self-satisfied after the well-spent hour. 














|From that moment it dawned on me that she | 


| was a little humbug. 


But what! may not one doze over a book? | 


Most certainly they may, but not give out 


| afterwards that they have had an hour’s hard | 


‘reading. After Basil's departure, it was won- 
| derful how flat and listless Miss Rivers became. 
Helen and Marianne had romantic ways of 


accounting for it; and of course the presence | 
or absence of the only young man in the | 


family does make a difference. She took less 
pains to dress, less pains to amuse, less pains 
to conform to the family rules, was generally 
late at prayers, and frequently at meals. Her 
prestige was impaired by it. 

The Misses Brooke had called to invite the 
girls to luncheon; it was to be only a female 
party, without formality, and Miss Rivers 
seemed to think it hardly worth acceptance. 
However, as it turned out, Mr. John Brooke 
was at home, and he made all the difference. 
He and Miss Rivers were charmed with each 
other—she threw those artless girls her cousins 
quite into the shade, and returned all ani- 
mation. henceforth her drollery and high 
spirits were the same as at first ; she evinced the 
same desire to please everybody; but not with 
the same success. Her cousins saw that her 
light partiality wastransferred from their brother 
toastranger. Therefore they cooled towards 
her, though Mrs. Hartlepool’s manner was un- 
changed, for the experience of years made her 
acquainted with the versatility of shallow cha- 
racters. The good humour of the girls was 
ruffled, without their cousin’s seeming conscious 
of it. 

Miss Harbledown said to me, “ Did not I 
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tell you so? They are now learning what she | 


is; and a good thing for them that the dis- | 


enchantment has not been postponed.” 

Marianne said one day, “I don’t seem to | 
care much, now, for Kate’s staying till Basil 
returns. I believe she cares little for any of 
us.” 

But Miss Rivers had no intention of going | 
while the Brookes remained, for whose society 
she showed a marked preference. 

In a little while they all took flight for Hast- 
ings. Her dulness then returned. After a 
few days she announced that she was going 
home. 

“ Without waiting for Basil ?” said Marianne, 
hastily. 

“Dear me, what difference should that 
make?” said Miss Rivers. “It would look 
very strange, I think, to wait on that account, 
and I have paid you quite a visitation already.” 

Urith gave Marianne a warning look, and 
there was dead silence. Mrs. Hartlepool then 
said, quietly,— 

“This is rather sudden, my dear, is it not? ” 

“Oh no, aunt; mamma has been planning 
for some time to go somewhere; and now, I 
believe, she is thinking of Hastings.” 

“T hope you will enjoy yourselves there— 
Hastings is a very nice place.” 

The sisters said not a word. Miss Rivers | 
might have made warm friends of them, but | 
did not. They parted with little regret ; and | 
the Hastings trip had no result. 


CHAPTER IX.—BASIL’S LAST CHRISTMAS. 


‘The close-woven arches of limes 
On the banks of our river, I know, 
Are sweeter to her many times 
Than all that the city can show.” 


[ Lert Compton Friars before Mr. Basil Har- 
tlepool’s return, having spent there five happy 
weeks. 

I have read in the popular literature of the 
day, which has afforded my only insight into 
high life, that at great houses people come and 
go without much said on either side, and with- 
out staying long—no leave-taking all round— 
just a few words to the host and hostess, and 
perhaps one or two besides. But Compton 
Friars was not a great house, nor did the 
Hartlepools move in high life—they never let 
guests go like that! They could afford to 
show that they were glad when friends came, 
and sorry when they went; not one of them 
would have missed the welcome or the leave- 
taking if they could help it. And so it came 
to -pass that guests had the comfortable feel- 








ing that they were liked and would be missed, 








and not forgotten the next moment, or re- 
membered only to be ridiculed. I like the old 
way best. 

It was holiday-time, so Miss Harbledown 
had gone to her friends, leaving the girls more 
to do in her absence, Mrs. Hartlepool thought, 
than there was occasion for. I need not say 
they thought so too; but they were upon 
honour, and got through the impositions 
bravely, in half the time they would have 
spent over them with Miss Harbledown; 
“plainly showing,’ their mamma told them, 
smiling, “ what they could do if they would.” 
Then the dictionary was clapped together, the 
school books were cleared away, and they 
clustered round Mrs. Hartlepool and me, to 
take part in whatever was going on. 

“Oh, Bessy! you would like so to be here 
at Christmas! I should so like you to be here 
at Christmas!” Eva exclaimed. 

“T like being here, whatever the season is,”’ 
said I; “but my father and mother could not 
spare me at Christmas.” 

“Oh! not foronce? Not if you asked them 
very much?” 

“T should not think it right to do that; they 
would be so lonely.” 

“ Certainly they would,” said Blanche, look- 
ing as if she saw them in imagination by their 
lonely fireside. “Oh, Eva, it would not be fair 
to them.” 

But Eva said, “ We have such fun here, you 
can’t think—old Father Christmas, with icicles 
of curled paper 
Tom Fool and the hobby-horse—just like the 
people in Bracebridge Hall. I am sure you 
would like it.” 

“T’m sure of that too.” 

“Oh, then do come !—Mamma, do ask her.” 

“We don’t know that we shall be here 
ourselves, my dear,” said Mrs. Hartlepool, 
quietly. 

Eva looked puzzled; but Blanche drew her 
off, saying, 

“We may not be alive, mamma means— 
people never know what may happen.” 

Though this silenced Eva, it did not satify 
me, and Mrs, Hartlepool explained herself when 
the children were gone, by saying,— 

“We don’t talk about it to them yet, but 
it is not improbable that we shall winter in 
London,—in old Mr. Hartlepool’s house, which 
was let as it stood at his death. The tenant 
does not wish to renew his lease.” 

“Dear me, that will be very pleasant,” said 
[. “And yet I don’t know that it will be as 
pleasant as Christmasing here.” 

“Tt will be Basil’s last Christmas with us, 
you know, and it will save Mr. Hartlepool his 
cold, dark journeys here. It will be of advan- 
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tage to the girls—Urith will come out, and 
the younger ones will have masters.” 

“That will be very nice.” 

And yet I had conjured up such a dream of 
Compton Friars as in the olden time, with doles 
to the poor, and cold meats and ale in the hall 
for all who liked them, and waits and carols and 
mummers, that a London winter seemed dread- 
fully prosaic in comparison. To be sure they 
would be nearer to me, that is to say about 
four miles off; but that would be beyond a 
walk, except now and then at a stretch. 

Meanwhile, though Mrs. Hartlepool did not 
love mysteries, she forbore from speaking of 
this to her children as yet, because it was not 
quite fixed and might unsettle them, and per- 
haps for other reasons there was no need I 
should know. 

And so, when the parting hour came, we 
took leave of one another with warmer affec- 
tion than we had felt or shown yet, and I found 
that in quitting Compton Friars I was leaving 
a good piece of my heart behind me. 

Just now the rest of that summer is a 
blank; and I do not care to force memory to 
give up any stores relating to it, for I am 
persuaded they would not be worth recalling. 
My father and mother were not quite as much 
interested in hearing continually of the sayings 


ful, their characters so transparent, their talk 
so cheerful and intelligent, that one could not 
have too much of it. At least I-could not; 
but I can reluctantly admit now that my 
parents may have had more than enough 
sometimes of what was retailed to them at 
second hand. Sometimes, if I quoted one of 
Marianne’s jokes (she was a most amusing 
girl), my mother would say, “ Well, I can’t see 
much to laugh at in that;” which, of course, 
was because the spirit had evaporated, owing 
to my awkwardness and inaccuracy. Then my 
father would smile and say, “Oh, fie, my dear, 
the fault must be in you!” as much as to 
imply, All must be clever that’s said at Comp- 
ton Friars. And my mother would reply, 
rather shortly, “Yes, I dare say it is, as is 
generally the case”—and bite off her thread. 
Then I could only say, crestfallen, “ Oh, there 
wasn’t much in it, only it amused us at the 
time.” 

“T doubt, Bessy, you were all in tip-top 
spirits and easily amused—at anything or no- 
thing.” 

“ Yes, mother, that was it,” And for a little 
while I would feel rather humbled at having 
been so readily amused—at anything or no- 
thing. But, after all, is it not a great secret 
of happiness P 





and doings of Compton Friars as they had 
been the first time, and when I found this, 1 
shut myself up in a kind of dreamland. I fear | 
my dear mother thought I found home dull 
in comparison; if she did, she would not have | 
been far wrong. One or two hints were) 
dropped on the tendency of too much visiting 
and variety to unfit people for the duties of| 
every-day life. I agreed to this very heartily, 
and did my best to prove that it did not apply 
to me; but, after all, it may have done so. 
My thoughts were so contiually running on 
pleasant places and pleasant people I must not | 
talk about, that it was difficult to me to start 
and support other subjects without betraying 
how little in comparison I cared for them. 

I was very happy though, all the same— 
sitting at the open window looking out on the 
dead wall of the brewery, but half filled with 


| a beautiful geranium Mrs. Hartlepool had 


given me—rubbing my paints, pursuing my 
little art with patience and neatness, and 
thinking all the time of Compton Friars—now 
of the glow-worm hunts on sultry evenings— 
now of a hunt for water-lilies—now of visits 
to poor cottages—now of copying quaint 
epitaphs in moss-grown churchyards—then of 
the various characters that had flitted by me, 
but most and oftenest of the dear Hartlepools 
themselves. What was there weakening in 
this? Their lives were so harmless and health- | 





before the holidays. 
| have her home to infect the rest of the family, 


One day I said, “Mother, how came you 
and Mrs. Hartlepool to be friends when you 
were girls P” 

“ Because we were at school together,” said 
my mother. 

“But you did not make friends of all your 
schoolfellows ? ”’ 

“No, to be sure not. I should have had 
some worthless ones if I had. I was half- 
boarder, Bessy,” resumed she, drawing her 
work-basket towards her, “and a few years 
older than Urith Rivers; and it’s likely we 
should never have had much to say to one 


another if she had not taken the measles just 


Her mother would not 


so she was left at school while the other pupils 
were dismissed in double-quick time. I never 
went home for the holidays, for I had not a 
home that could be called one after the death 
of my ‘parents. I had had the measles, so 
there was no danger to me in being with 
with Urith. And very happy we were to- 
gether that Christmas; we were sorry enough 
when the holidays were over, and ever after 
that we continued good friends. But after we 
left school we did not often see one another ; 
though when I got married she sent me a very 
nice letter and’ a pretty present. After she 
married we saw each other still seldomer. So 
that’s all about Mrs. Hartlepool.” 
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“What an uncommon name OUrith is!” I 
remarked. 


| wealthy merchants. 


“Uncommon ugly, I always thought,” said | 


my mother. “My liking for her did not 
make me like her name, though I dare say you 


think it pretty. She was called after one of 
I observe, 


the Miss Offleys of Derbyshire. 
whatever the conversation turns upon, you are 
sure to bring it round to the Hartlepools. It 
is not good for you: people of one idea go mad. 
You ought to have more change.” 

“Where am I to find it?” said I. “And 
I’m sure I don’t want any.” 

“ Go and call on Miss Burrows.” 

Augusta Burrows had been my school- 
mother when we were children, having been 
at school the longest—there was little differ- 
ence in our age. In early times I had rather 
liked her; she was good-humoured and gene- 
rous when it required no self-denial; had 
plenty of money, and often let me share her 
sweet things. She was the daughter of a 
solicitor living in Finsbury, and, now that her 
nother was dead, she kept house for him. 

Augusta considered herself much above us, 
and doubtless was so. 
good-humoured off-hand way, but it prevented 
my intruding on her often. Still I liked her 
well enough to keep up the old intimacy as far 
2s an occasional visit went, and this just 
suited her. 

At my mother’s suggestion I went to call 
on her now, but found that the house was 
under repair, and she and her father were 
away, and she would not be home till winter. 
I did not much care about it. I had my walk 
for my pains. And during that walk I enjoyed 
uninterrupted meditations on Compton Friars. 

In the autumn a letter came from Urith. 
It was written in high spirits. They were all 
coming up to the old house that had been her 
grandfather’s; and they were one and all 
anticipating with delight a winter in London. 
I enjoyed the reflection of their happiness, and 
thought how pleasant it would be to have them 
within reach of a walk of a few miles. 

The first time I could make it convenient, 
I went to view the exterior of the house that 
was soon to contain so much happiness. It 
was not in a fashionable quarter, but had 


| 


This was shown in a} 


evidently been the mansion of one of our 
Tt was of dark, dis- 
coloured brick exceedingly in want of fresh 
pointing, built round a court, in one corner 
of which grew a sycamore, looking curiously 
out of place. Into this court looked a great 
many tall, narrow windows, betokening plenty 
of rooms. The tenant had not yet removed; 
and the next news I heard was that he had 


| begged to retain it till Christmas, to which the 
| Hartlepools rather reluctantly consented, as 


Christmas is an awkward time for changing 
house. 

So here was the pleasure of seeing them post- 
poned. To make amends for it, my mother, 
when Christmas Eve came round, said to me, 
“ Why don’t you wrap up and look in on Miss 
Burrows? Mr. Tremlett is coming to play 
cribbage with your father, and you are never 
very fond of him, so it will take you nicely out 
of the way.” 

This was a welcome suggestion to me; so I 
started off on a clear frosty evening, with snow 
yet lying beside the pavement and | on window- 
sills and railings. ‘Though the wind was very 
cold, I enjoyed my brisk walk through the 
busy, cheerful streets, and reached Mr. Bur- 
rows’ house just as Augusta, well wrapped up, 
was coming out of it. She was on her way 
to drink tea with an old friend, and she in- 


| sisted on taking me with her. 


Mrs. Jeffrey proved to be a very nice old Jady, 
living in a small house in a small quiet street, 
with one little maid, the picture of neatness. 
She seemed to lead a very quiet life, but in 
her earlier years she had spent some time 
abroad with her father, who was an artist, and 
she had much that was interesting to relate 
about artist-lifein Rome. Her room was hung 
with some very good pictures, and she had 
portfolios of charming drawings and engrav- 
ings. Altogether I considered her a superior 
person, well informed and intelligent; but 
Augusta evidently held her cheap, because she 
lived in a cheap house and wore cheap dresses. 
Later in the evening we were joined by some 
young people, who made, in Augusta’s opinion, 
an agreeable addition to the party; but I should 
much have preferred our having Mrs. — 
all to ourselves. 
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THE TITLES OF BOOKS AS INFLUENCING THEIR SALE. 


Tue subject of the present paper is too large | should be guided in our choice of a title are 
a one to be fully discussed in so small athe following :—First, that the title should, as 
space as these pages can afford, but a few|much as possible, define what the work is 
heads may be suggestive of further remarks | about; that it should be a sort of small preface. 
from those who are able and willing to enter | Secondly, that it should be striking; 4.@., such 
more fully into a subject which has never, I} as will arrest attention. Now with regard to 
think, been treated of before in print, though | the first point, in order that the title should 
it certainly deserves the most careful con- | express what is the subject-matter of the work, 
sideration; for no one can surely deny that|it should consist (to use logical language) of 
the judicious or injudicious selection of its title | its genus and differentia, which, taken together, 
contributes powerfully to promote or to retard make up the species; or, to express all this 
the sale of a work. |in terms more familiar to general readers, it 

I do not myself go so far as to assert that | should point to the class to which the work 
a work of superior merit can ever be eventually | belongs, and also the particular division cf this 
consigned to oblivion in consequence of an class. Now perhaps the fault of some titles is 
ill-chosen title, but I do believe that such may | (to return to logical terms) that instead of the 
be the result in the case of writings which, | diferentia, they give the property or accident, 
though not of the highest order, are neverthe- | which latter, as they are only attached to the 
less well worth reading; and certainly the | essence and form no part of it, cannot really 
success of any book, whatever its merit may |define what the work is about; or, to use 
be, is retarded and perhaps even permanently | plainer language, they refer to some casual 
injured, by an injudicious title; while, on the feature, which, not belonging to the subject- 
other hand, a well-chosen title will very often | matter of the book, will not enable the reader 
insure a considerable sale, even to worthless | to find out beforehand what he is about to 
publications. We can easily see, a priori, that |read. Thus the title of “ Essays written in 
such must be the case, when we remember | the Intervals of Business,” though the work 
that books are a species of article of which (to| to which it is prefixed had, owing to its merit, 
use the language of political economy) there | considerable success, is nevertheless an ill- 
is a perpetual glut, and consequently in such | chosen one. “Sermons preached in such a 
are embarrass des richesses. Men will look | place” is liable to a similar objection, for who 
eagerly for something which may direct their | cares where the essays were written, or where 
choice, and often when they are in a state of | the sermons where preached? and what insight 
doubt a feather will be sufficient to kick the |into the subject-matter does such a piece of 
scale. |information give us? It is not always, how- 

Now such being the case, I think it might | ever, that a title describing the place where 
be highly useful if a set of general rules re-|the work was written is objectionable; e.7., 
specting the choice of titles could be drawn | Gray’s “ Elegy, written in a Country Church- 
up, such as might tend in a certain degree to| yard,” is a happily chosen title, because it does 
equalize the chances of success which (ceteris | describe the essence of the poem; it implies 
paribus) each book is likely to possess. It is | that it contains reflections suggested by and 
said that the two points which, if properly | appertaining to the spot where it was written ; 
attended to, serve to recommend a man to the and the statement of the place where the poem 
favourable notice of strangers, are dress and|Was composed, in this instance, was likely to 
address. Now in the case of books, the two|imspire men with an additional desire to read 
points which correspond to these are the |it, and is therefore better than the title Mrs. 
binding and the title ; the binding corresponds Southey has affixed to one of her essays, 
to dress, and the title to address. The latter | “ Chapters on Churchyards.” There are, of 
of these (which is the subject we are about to | Course, exceptions; cases in which the above- 
discuss) may be classed under the head of that | mentioned rule respecting the accurate defini- 
branch of rhetoric which treats of “how to|tion of a work must be sacrificed in order to 
obtain a hearing,” * and such a classification | gain the other point which I was speaking of 
ought to give it dignity in our eyes. as so important, te. in order to arrest the 

The two great general rules by which we attention of the reader. Thus the following 
titles, “ Pencilings by the Way,” “ Diary of an 
* See Aristotle’s “ Rhetoric.” | Invalid,” “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” are perfectly 
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allowable, and have contributed to the success 
of the works to which they were prefixed, 
though they are incorrect as definitions of the 
subject-matter. But now-a-days this class of 
title, which may be called “the semi-senti- 
mental title,” has been so nearly worn out, 
that it would be safer to keep in the old track, 
unless you can strike out anything. very new 
and piquant, like “ Recreations,” or “ Autumn 
Thoughts, &c., of a Country Pastor.” 

Under the head of striking titles may be 
classed those which stimulate curiosity, such 
as imply the unveiling of a mystery, or the 
disclosure of secrets. Thus books which are 
entitled, “ Revelations,” “Confessions,” or some 
system “unveiled,” “unmasked,” &c., are 
| almost sure to obtain a certain amount of sale. 
Then, again, curiosity is stimulated when the 
title contains either an apparent paradox which 
the book is required to explain, or a mysterious 
allusion to the subject-matter of the book 
which can only be solved by reading it. As 
an instance of the former may be quoted a 
story of Miss Sedgwick’s, called “The Rich 
Poor Man, and the Poor Rich Man,” Gold- 
smith’s play of “She Stoops to Conquer; ” of 
the latter, Miss Martineau’s novel of “The 
Hour and the Man,” “The Scarlet Letter,” by 
Hawthorne. It is advisable also sometimes to 
put the title in the form of a question, the 
answer to which is supposed to be contained 
in the book. Some of the popular tracts of 
the day, religious and social, have adopted this 
form of title with great success. And it has 
the additional advantage of lessening the dread 
which men might otherwise feel of a dry 
dissertation. 

Then, again, in order to make a title striking, 
it will often be found expedient that it should 
have a catchword which may arrest attention, 
either from its intrinsic peculiarity, or from its 
connection with something which is a subject 
of public interest, either generally or at the 
time the book is published. 

One way in which an author may success- 
fully adopt this plan is by endeavouring to 
attract the public to subjects on which he 
wishes to interest them, by instituting a com- 
parison, analogical or otherwise, between such 
subjects and those in which they are already 
interested. 
in tracts and other religious publications, as 
Ryle’s tract, “There’s a Good Time coming ;” 
but in these cases a danger should be guarded 


against to which this sort of title is very liable, | 


namely, of committing an offence against good 





one of many instances where, in order to make 
a title striking, the author has made it absurd 
and disgusting. The abuse, however, of the 
rule I have laid down is no argument against 
its use. 

Speaking of catchwords, I need hardly say 
that a volume of poems ought to have some 
word of this kind introduced into its title, 
which may distinguish it from other works of 
the same class. It is a common practice, and 
I think a right one, to select some one poem 
from among the collection which ought, if pos- 
sible, to be one to which the author can affix 
the most attractive title for a catchword, as 
“Enoch Arden, and other poems; ” though 
this, perhaps, is not a proper instance, 
because the name of the poem is not neces- 
sarily calculated to excite interest. As an 
instance of the manner in which an author 
may use for his catchword something which is 
a topic of the day, we may mention, “ Abys- 
sinia, and other Countries.” Sometimes the 
device is unfairly employed. Authors occa- 
sionally use as a catchword something referring 
to a topic of present interest, but which has no 
connection with the subject-matter of the work, 
and thus obtain readers under false pre- 
tences ; e.g., “The Female Jesuit.” This work, 
attracted great attention in the first instance, 
owing to its peculiar title, and was afterwards 
read with interest, on account of the singularly 
curious character and history of its heroine. 
But she was in reality no Jesuit, and had 
nothing in common with that class of persons, 
exceptan extraordinary powerand will todeceive. 

When you dress up old popular writers in 
a new garb, it is important that there should 
be some catchword which may inform the 
reader of the title that it really is his old || 
friend whom he sees in a new dress; by | 
these means you may successfully enlist in | 
your favour the love of old friends and the love | 
of novelty. 

When it is your object to create an interest 
in topics which before have failed to attract 
the public, it is expedient to disguise the sub- 
ject. You must do what a French cook once 
did when he wanted to make his master eat 
a dish which he had sent down untasted; he 
served it up with a new sauce every day, till at 


This method is often resorted to | last he succeeded in his object. 


In the titles prefixed to works which treat 
of an old subject in a new way, there should 


| always be a new catchword attached to the old 


work, which points out that there are elements 
of novelty in the work, as “Ragged Life in 


taste and reverential feeling, and thus defeat-| Egypt.” Here “ragged life” are the catchwords. 


ing our object; e. g., I have seen in a shop 
window a tract entitled, “The Best Match, or 


the Soul wedded to Christ,” and this is surely | 


Grotesque titles arrest attention, and some- 
times excite curiosity; but the attention they 
excite is often unfavourable. They are apt to 
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prejudice many against the author and his| calculated to injure the sale of the work with 
| work. the Romanists, for whom it was. chiefly de- 


The rules which I haye hitherto laid down| signed. He was over-persuaded against his 
for the selection of titles are positive. Wej|own judgment in adopting this title. Indeed, 
must now come to the negative ones, %.¢.,/any title which leads those for whose benefit 
| the rules respecting what ought to be|the book was written to “set up their backs” 
| avoided in the selection of titles. Of course} must be objectionable; though certainly some 

some of these latter rules are implied in the} works with this thus designated title have had 
former, but some of them deserve particular | great circulation, as Baxter’s “Call to the Un- 
notice, e.g., the following one. You should} converted,” “The Sinner’s Friend.” In order 
never allow a title to awaken in the minds of} to avoid the above-mentioned evil, it is better 
your readers an expectation of something dif-| not to tell them in so many words that the 
ferent in its quality from what is really to be| book is written for their benefit. For this 
found in the book, as when, e.g., a reader is|reason the title “ Advice to Young Men” or 
led to expect something grave or abstruse in a} “ Young Women” is objectionable. People do 
work which is really of alight character, or vice | not like, even in a sermon, much less in a 
versa. Whenthis mistake is made the reader is | book, to be told that they are going to receive 
apt to throw the book aside with the same/a lecture. They may know that such is the 
feeling of distaste which he would experience | case, and may be perfectly content that it 
if he mistook a sweet dish for a savoury, or a| should be so; but if they are told it in so many 
savoury for a sweet. The inaccuracy of a title | words, they will probably resist the tone of 
in this respect subjects the book to another | superiority which such an announcement seems 
danger, which may be expressed by the pro-| to imply. 

verb, “Between two stools,” &c. The very | It is true indeed that books of advice may 

persons who would be the most likely to read | sell with a certain class of persons by reason 

the book in question, if they knew its real|of their titles, I mean with godfathers and 
character, are deterred by the deceptive nature | godmothers, or friends, who think it the cor- 

of the title; while, on the other hand, those| rect thing to present a young person with a 

who are at first attracted by the title are after- serious book. But very probably the young 

wards repelled by the subject-matter. | people never open the book; thus in this as in 
As an instance of this, I may mention a | other cases, the mere sale of a work is not 
title which is prefixed to a translation of the | altogether an exact test of its popularity. 
valuable French “ Memoir of Count Zinzen- | Works with this kind of title, however, 
| dorf,” by Felix Bovet. The work was really are very likely to obtain popularity with the 
a religious biography, but the author tried| wrong persons; they will be read by those 
most unwisely to entrap the public into reading | for whom they were not intended, in much the 
it by prefixing to it the romantic title of “The | same spirit which led some self-satisfied indi- 
Banished Count.” vidual to interline the “ Whole Duty of Man,” 
Then, again, titles should be avoided which} with his neighbour’s names, and even those 





men, especially if (as is often the case with such | read works of this description at all, read them 
titles) the class be composed of the very persons | in this spirit. 

for whose benefit the book is chiefly written.| But after all it is very easy in the case of 
Thus it is not always advisable that contro-| such works to render the title inoffensive, as 
versial works should bear the mark of contro- | will be seen by the following instances, which 
versy in their titles. Such a work may indeed} we will give as specimens:—The Young 
attract those who are on the side of the writer,| Man’s” or “Young Woman’s Manual” (or 
but would very probably repel many of the| whatever the class may be to whom the 
opposite party, which probably consists of the| book is addressed), “ Pocket Companion” or 
very persons whom the author wishes to con-| “Friend.” Indeed, in a work of this kind you 
vince; and above all it is umadvisable, as so} may successfully flatter instead of wound the 















many writers do, to assume in the title the | esprit de corps, and through it the self-love of 
very point which the book is written to prove. | those to whom the work is addressed, by simply 
Such a title, which we will call the assuming | stating the class to which they belong, and 
title, is, at all events (whether it attracts or | thus recognising their existence as a body; as, 
repels), a very arrogant kind of title; as an|e.g., “The Lawyer,” by O’Brien; “The States- 
instance of it we may mention Bishop Tomlins’| man,” by Henry ‘Taylor. The most perfect 
“Calvinism Refuted,” “More Worlds than | title ever devised for a work of this sort was 
One,” “ Errors of Romanism,” which last title | “ Woman’s Mission.” This book, though one 
Archbishop Whately himself told me was | out of a large class, sold enormously. It is 





























have a tendency to repel any particular class of | for whom they were intended might, if they || 
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now, indeed, forgotten, for it was a mere com- | 
pilation from Master’s work, and possesses no | 
original merit. But in the selection of her | 
title the authoress showed that she knew her 
sex well, supposing at least that it was not a| 
mere lucky accident. She touched exactly the | 
point on which women are most sensitive. | 
Whether that sex has more party spirit than | 
ours is a question which I will not here enter | 
upon; but certain it is that what they have | 
goes more in the direction of their sex than| 
that of man, and the title “ Woman’s Mission ” | 
is admirably calculated to flatter this sort of| 
esprit de corps, besides possessing what most | 
women like—a spirit of sentimentality and | 
romance. 
On the subject of titles for tracts we have | 
already spoken. But there is one more point 
which is worth mentioning. It was remarked | 
by Power, the author of “The ‘I Wills’ of, 
Christ,” that it was a bad practice to number 
tracts, and speak of them as belonging to a 
series. People do not like to feel that they 
are the victims of a system. A carman once 
remarked to his fellow-carman when a lady 
gave him a tract, “ She’s one of the system,” a 
remark which shows the feeling which exists on 
the subject. The title of “Sermons” is one of | 
the worst that can be chosen, because there is 
so large a supply and so small a demand for 
printed sermons; I mean with the public at 
large. Of course a clergyman’s parishioners, 
if they request him to publish his sermons, 
will buy them (or at least ought to do so), and 
perhaps will read them. Also a single sermon 
on a special subject will often have an exten- | 
sive sale for a time, or sermons adapted for | 
family worship will sometimes take. Again, | 
sermons which are so mediocre, and at the same | 
time so unexceptional, that they may safely | 
be preached without fear of censure or dis- 
covery, may obtain a considerable sale; but, 
with these exceptions, the title of ‘‘ Sermons” 
generally insures a failure to any work, how-| 
ever able. People do not read sermons, they | 
have enough of them on Sundays. 
It is true that old ladies either are, or used | 
to be, in the habit of keeping a volume cf ser- | 
mons, which they read when they cannot get 


to church, or when they wish to be extra good, 
or when they are in low spirits or out of 
humour; but one volume generally suffices, 
which, like the widow’s cruse, seems to afford 
them an inexhaustible supply. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may be said 
that if you publish sermons, it is better to 
work them into a different form, and call them 
by a different name. Even “Essays” is per- 


haps a better title than “Sermons,” though if | 


it stands alone it is too general and too common 
a title. ‘Graver Thoughts of a Country Par- 
son” was a title well chosen by the author of 
“ Recreations ;” for though in reality the book 
is merely a set of sermons, yet the name is 
attractive. 

Another sort of title which ought to be 
avoided may be called the alarming title. 
There are certain names which persons dread 
more than they dread the subjects which they 
are used to designate, as, e.g., “ Moral Phi- 
losophy,” or, indeed, the word philosophy in 
general, or theology; and yet works on theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects may be 
adapted to popular reading. But if so, they 
should have a popular name prefixed to them, 
and such a title will be a passport which may 
recommend them to the notice of ordinary 
readers, and need not injure them in the esti- 
mation even of the deeply learned, unless (and 
this is an error which an author sometimes 
falls into) the title is made so childish as to 
prevent people of any learning or intellect from 
reading the book. The “Natural History of 
Enthusiasm and Fanaticism,” by Isaac Taylor, 
are good instances of the judicious avoidance 
of an alarming title, for they do not threaten 
the reader with metaphysics, and they have, 
moreover, something attractive about them. 

We must draw this paper to aclose. It is 
little indeed that we have said on so important 
a subject, for such it may truly be called; but 
if that little should be the means of drawing 
attention to it, and serve as a guide to those 
engaged in literary compositions, and of elicit- 
ing from others further ideas bearing on the 
same point, this article will not have been 
written in vain. 

EDWARD W. WHATELY. 
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FEATHERED ARROWS ; 


OR, TRUTHS WINGED BY FANCIES. 


Fovurts F.icut. 


Awful it seems that it is possible to rthe| 
with flowing sail past the very shores of the/more God does not expect us to do. Some 
heavenly country, to catch the very fragrance | men, when changed by God’s Spirit, conceive 
of the paradise gardens, to hear the songs of | such a horror of sin, that they want never to 
the blessed stealing out upon the wind, and | sin again. But they find it impossible to } keep 
yet after all to strike upon the black, rugged | the soul even for one hour free from sin. 
reefs of hell, and to go down in the whirlpool | They find that the heart is a wide and deep 
of perdition. 





once to guard all sides of their nature from 
The first flowers of the year are those most levil. Let such persons do their best, and not 
exposed to the frost; and the earliest bloom | be downhearted. 
of the heart is that which needs the greatest} It is like a man who sends out his son with 
care. |a@ rattle in his hand to keep the birds off the 
cornfields. And right earnestly the boy sets 
You go into your conservatory to examine | to work; but the fields are wide, and he finds 
your geranium slips, and you find with satis- that when he is in one part frightening one 
faction that they have struck root and are | company of birds, another company is quietly 
living on their own account. A few weeks | feeding at the opposite side. So he goes to 
after, you visit them, but are surprised to see | his father and tells him the truth,—he wants 
they have made no further advance. “Oh,| to succeed but he cannot. “ Well,” says the 
but we have taken root,” they say; “we are | father, “ you can but do your best, Tom, and I 
alive.” Weeks again pass by, and again you|ask no more.” That is what God says to us, 
find them in the same condition. “Oh, but | for He is not more intolerant than an earthly 
we have taken root,” they say; “we are alive.” | father. God knows well that it is impossible 
And long afterwards, when they should be/ for us in a day to break off evil habits and to 
covered with brilliant bloom, they are yet only | serve Him with a whole heart. 
in the first stage of existence. ‘“ Oh, but we! 
have taken root,” they say; “ we are alive.” I should like to revise our “ undertaking ” 
In the minds of many persons the faci of | system from beginning to end. Why black 
conversion is all, and the law of growth in| hatbands and black scarves and black plumes 
grace is unknown. Their whole religious | and black coaches and black horses—all black, 
experience presents but a backward reference | and only black? Could we not at least mount 
to that event which they are pleased to con-|one great golden plume in the midst of the 
sider the passing from death unto life. “Yes,” | dark waving feathers, like Hope eminent amid 
they say, when anything like a profession is|griefs? If we are not to sorrow, even as 
required, “I have been converted; I am a} others who have no hope, why do we? If the 








If we do our best, more we cannot do, and ! 


| thing, and that they cannot be everywhere at | 





Christian.” The years go by, and one looks 
somewhat naturally for the gentle bloom of 
Christian graces. But alas! there is no such 
bloom. “Qh,” they say, “I am a Christian ; 
I have been converted.” And later on in the 
mellow autumn, when the boughs should begin 
to dip earthward with the load of fruit, one 
looks to see if they are bearing fruit to the 
glory of God. Naked branches! naked branches 
swinging idly in the wind. “Oh, but,” they 
say, “ lam a Christian; I have been converted.” 

Did the apostle refer to such persons when | 
he spoke of those who have a name to live and 
are dead ? 





spirit has just passed to heaven in a golden 
chariot, why send the body to its rest in a 
gloomy hearse? T have little doubt that, as 
Christ and His gospel are better understood, 
we shall surround death with less of dark and 
doleful, of tearful and terrible. 


changed, it may be possible to hide it with 


wreaths and garlands wrought from the gor- | 
geous flower-blooms of faith and hope and love. | 





I am persuaded that God’s work in the soul | 
of man is a work of slow growth. We nowhere | 


see God doing things in a moment, but we 
always see Him working in a regular order. 








For though | 
the cold grey arch will stand for ever un- | 
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A harvest never springs up in a night: the| finds itself in the arms of everlasting Love. 
sun never passes in @ moment into mid-heaven.| Then it sees the meaning of all, and knows 
We are therefore to look on those occasions | that it was chosen in the fires of affliction. 
which we call “ Revivals” as the time when a mae 
large number of those who have been previously| I remember passing on the footway close to 
preparing in secret, perhaps unconsciously to| the Bank of England one cold, wet day. And 
themselves, pass into a newer and fuller phase ;@ miserable wretch went by me—miserable 
of the religious life. For many persons} beyond even the ordinary aspect of misery. 
appear to think that during revival times, The thought crossed my mind that masses of 
God is working, and that except in these bright gold were lying within those walls only 
times He does little or nothing. They think/ a few yards from him who was thus perishing. 
that the progress of the Church in the world, And one could scarcely fail to pass upward to 
is by a series of starts, and that between these the higher thought of God’s great treasure 
starts there is a period of idleness. |house in Christ Jesus, beside which we go 

[ have read that in some part of America | crawling in our poverty, nor enter to receive, 
there is a certain forest-tree flower which | though all is open to us. 
opens with a loud noise like the report of a| - 
pistol. I can imagine a man at the time of} The Christian life is a race. How absent 
this flower’s opening, walking down the forest | from the thought of a race is idleness or 
and listening to the loud reports on every inactivity. Advance—advance with all-con- 
side. And he cries, “How busy Nature is suming earnestness—advance with every nerve 
here to-day!” But would Nature be more strained to the utmost: such is the true 
busy that day than all the days which pre-| conception of Christian life. Yet do we not, 
ceded, during whose silent hours she was | by a kind of courtesy, call that thing Christian 
slowly preparing these blossoms for their | life which is to-day just where it was ten or 
maturity P | twenty years ago P 

We often think when we see a mancon-; A steamer, crossing the Atlantic, meets 
verted, that God has commenced to work with | another steamer, and inquires, “ Whither 
him. But God has been working for years}bound?” “Bound for New York,’ is the 
before, though you, or even he, may not have; answer. She pursues her way to her own 
known it. And there are some of you—and I! haven, discharges her cargo, and loads again. 
think you are just like the tree I have spoken| And on her homeward voyage she encounters, 
of as it appeared in the winter. Not ablossom| near the same latitude, the same vessel. 
on you, or a bud,—not even a leaf or the first | “ Bound for New York,” is still the reply to 
sproutings of a leaf! But must I say that | her question. 
God is not working in you? No; forI cannot} But alas! it is only on that sea whose waves 
say it of the tree. | break on the eternal shores that such idlers can 

sa | be found, who, with the name of secking a 

God, in His pursuit of the soul, often acts in| port, are driven with the will of wind and 
such a manner that the soul has the least} wave. 
possible idea of His purpose toward it. On 
the wide western prairies it was customary 
with the Indian hunters to resort to expedients 
for the capture of their prey. When a large 
number of animals were scattered over a tract 
of country, the dry grass was lighted on all 
sides, so as to form a vast ring of flame, slowly 
narrowing on the affrighted herds. As in 





He is not truly seeking heaven who is 
seeking only a place where he may stretch, 


‘* Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel.”’ 


He only is an heir of heaven who is seeking 
its holiness more than its happiness,—who, 
like Paul, is looking forward to the “ crown 
of righteousness.’ The suitor who is loving 


terror the poor animals fled from one wall of 
fire they encountered another. But a certain 
part had been left open where the hunters 
gathered together, and driven to this point at 
last by the surrounding fires, the prey easily 
fell into their hands. 

And thus, only for salvation and not for 
destruction, does God deal with the soul He 
loves. Surrounding it with fire on all sides, 
He teaches it at last that there is no hope. 
And in the hour when it has learnt this lesson, 
driven in despair from every door of escape, it 





a maid for the sake of her fortune does not 
truly love at all; but he who loves her for 
herself will not the less enjoy her fortune too. 
Heaven comes dowered with its happiness to 
him who loves it for its holiness. 


Some men are always calling out for some- 
thing new from a preacher. They seem to 
think that a new eternal truth is made every 
morning of the week, and that their minister 
should be on the look-out for those new truths, 
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and should let them have them each Sunday. 
When the old eternal truths are announced 
they cry, “ Platitudes, platitudes!” and grow 
weary of them. But what is a platitude? It 
is a platitude to you that B follows A, and that 
C comes next to B, but it is not a platitude to 
the little child who first hears it. In a school 
there are different classes, and the first class 
is taught what suits it, and the fifth or sixth 
class what suits it. But in our churches all 
the classes of hearers must be addressed to- 
gether. There is the old church-goer, who 
knows, or ought to know, the whole circle of 
doctrine and fact. There are also the unlearned 
and the child, who know almost nothing. 
“ Platitudes, platitudes !”’ cry some; but others 
hear the same teaching with open ears, and 
feel they have been instructed. You, therefore, 
who think you know all things, must be 
content to hear over and over again, for the 
sake of those who know nothing. 

But besides all this, is there not a great 
deal of ignorance in the cry for new religious 
knowledge? Should we not always be glad to 
gaze at these old truths? I remember living 
for a good many weeks where my window 
looked on Mont Blanc, and it was always a joy 
to see the giant, and to watch the changes 
which the atmosphere wrought upon him. I 
never thought of thinking or saying, “ Well, 
T am tired of looking at those snow mountains ; 
I wish they were away, or that something else 
was there.” No; the only trouble was that 
the clouds would sometimes drop down and 
hide them from view, and then one only longed 
for the clouds to be away again. Thus is it 
with the man who really loves the grand old 
truths of God. He can look at them for ever 
with increasing joy, and he only regrets that 
he cannot at all times see them with equal 
clearness. 


If we will not have Him to rule over us on 
earth, how shall He have us to rule under Him 
in heaven? 


On our chimney-pieces we sometimes keep 
little heathen gods as curiosities, and perhaps 
at our evening parties one lifts the tiny idol, 
and exclaims, with pitying accent, “See here! 
this is what the So-and-so’s over the seas pray 
to.” 

I wonder if ever a savage went back to his 
native country, after a visit to us, and as he 
stood, surrounded by his friends, outside his 
bamboo hut in the great forests, did take out 
a golden guinea, and exclaim, “ Behold what 
they worship over there ! ” 
lam sure the worship of Juggernaut him- 


|self is a higher thing than the worship of 


Mammon. 


persons is to expect a something in the soul 
before or without another something which it 
always follows,—even as if one should step 
forth among his roses, yet only in the bud, 
and expect to see the red and white corollas 
| before the green calyx which folds them, or 
the last-disclosed deep heart of the rose before 
| anything else whatever. But no; each in his 





and last of all the golden heart. Nothing is 


peace when they should be asking for love, or 


for love when they should be asking for faith, 
or for faith when they should be aiming at a 


must be obeyed. 
God farther than we yield ourselves to Him ; 
peace in larger measure than we have love. 


according to the measure of faith, then peace 
and joy according to the measure of love. 


our will create within us joy or love or faith, 


we can, by using the will God has given us, | 


yield ourselves to Him, and then the faith will 
come, and the love will come, and the joy wil 
come. 


“Be ye perfect !” is the command of God ; 
but alas! with what a poor shallow piety are 
many of us contented! It sometimes seems 
that this indifference to higher and better 


so we are content to be what we ave. And so 
it is, that when some man who is living near 
to God speaks to his fellow Christians of his 
experience they think he is mad, or, at least, 
that he carries these things too far. 

It is as if one who has passed his life within 
the tropics, and who is accustomed to all the 
rich, varied, and exuberant growth that springs 
under burning suns, should visit some country 
lying near the Pole. He looks around him in 
amaze. Here and there a stunted tree meets 
his view, but nothing else appears above the 
dreary expanse of snow. “ What desolation! ” 
he cries. ‘ Desolation!” indignantly exclaims 
a native who has never seen anything better ; 
“Do you see these treesP And beneath the 
snow the ground is covered with lichen. No; 
if you want desolation you must go farther 














own order; first the calyx, then the corolla, | 


more common than to hear men asking for | 


fuller consecration to God. The human soul || 
has its law as well as the flower, and that law | 
It is impossible to trust in | 


it is impossible to love Him farther than we | 
trust Him; it is impossible to have joy and | 


First of all, then, comes faith, then love | 


And though we cannot by a direct effort of | 


things is a result of our ignorance of them. | 
We do not really know what we might be, and | 


One of the commonest mistakes of religious 
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north.” But the wanderer from other climes! God’s service. For the promise stands im- 
shakes his head, and thinks of what he has| mutable——‘‘ My word shall not return unto 
seen at home. That is all the advanced me void.” And though we believe not, He 
Christian can do when others laugh at him /|abideth faithful. He cannot deny Himself. 

because he speaks of better things than they | 


know of. God commands us to pray always and never 


nee to faint. We too often faint always and 
If a man wish to go from London to} never pray. 

Edinburgh, he knows he must go to the station | ————. 

and take his seat in the train. But having | It is either guilty ignorance or still more 

done that, his mind is easy; it is henceforth | guilty affectation which leads persons to talk 


not his business to get to Edinburgh, but the of wishing to have the influences of God's 


business of the train. He may be the best of; Spirit. Yonder flows a bright stream, and 
men or the worst; he may be the wisest or| beside it stands a thirsty traveller. And you 
the most stupid; all this will matter nothing.| hear him exclaim continually, “ Water, water! 
And on the journey he may act as he sees fit.| Oh, that I had water!” But if he really wants 
He may chat, or read, or smoke, or sleep. All| the water, why does he not stoop and drink ? 
the same, he will find himself in due time at/In the Scriptures we have language used 
Edinburgh. to its very utmost capacity to declare the 

Now such an idea men once had of being} abundance and the freeness of the river of God 
saved—an idea which seems to have been only | for all who desire to drink. It flows past our 
stunned by the fall it got at the Reformation,| very feet for ever in unlimited bounteonsness. 
for it is rousing itself up into a new life. The| And we stand beside the sparkling tide and 
Church is the train destined for heaven, and| moan, or pretend to moan, “ Oh, that I had the 
he who will but enter the Church will find} Spirit of God!” 


himself in heaven at last. What he isin him-| In a somewhat similar way men speak of || 


self is of secondary importance, how he acts| conversion. “I would I were converted; I 
along the road is of secondary importance; the} would I were converted!’” Why not be con- 
all-important matter is that he is in the| verted, then? Do you conceive for a moment 
Church. Alas for him whose hope of heaven! that God is opposed to the change? In 
is based on his reception of a sacrament or his | mid-ocean there is a ship tossing idly with 
compliance with a creed ! ifurled sails. And the men, lying about the 
—_—_— decks, talk yawningly to one another: “I 
Two sowers go together into the fields to! would we were in London!” But little chance 
sow. When half the day is spent one of them |is there of reaching London unless they arise 
says to his companion, “Mate, I get rather|and set the sails, and catch God’s winds. 
tired of this; I have gone up and down the| And the winds of God are always blowing 
field all the morning throwing in the seed, and | on the sea of life, ready to fill the sail of Faith 
there’s nothing up.’’ His companion thinks | whenever it is spread, but the sail of Faith is 
him. mad, but the foolish man will have it his | not spread, and the winds blow on unused. 
own way; so he gives up such bootless labour a 
and departs. And sometimes walking along) In order to live for the future it is necessary 
the road which skirts the field, he says to|that we be ignorant of the future. Strange it 
himself, “There is the place in which I once|is, but God usually requires us to live for 
wasted my time.” Soon afterwards he goes! futures which never come, and by so doing He 
away to another neighbourhood, and does not|causes us in the highest sense to live for 
return until the harvest. And as he passes|the future that does come. The objects we 
by the same way, with astonishment he beholds | live for are rarely the objects for which God 
the field covered with golden grain, ready to| would have us live, but His objects are too far 
the sickle. What! the result of his labour,|away for our weak eyes to see, There is a 
that labour which he deemed to have been | child, the idol of her mother, whom God has 
thrown away ? | ordained to die in her seventh summer. How 
And how many of us are like that foolish different were the mother’s heart could she 
sower, and expect the moment we drop each | read the decree of providence. How different 
seed into the earth a shaft of corn will stand|were her treatment of the child, and the 
upon the spot in all the perfection of ripeness, |culture which she herself gains from its 
And many an earnest minister, who has almost | presence. 
thrown up his sowing in despair, has after-| A youth and maid whose hearts have long 
wards, walking up the hills of Canaan, beheld | been one in love are wedded at last, and life 
the rich result of his apparent failure to do!opens before them like a noble landscape on a 
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| clear day, when its deepest distances are 
| revealed, and all things made glorious in the 
sunlight. 
marriage the stern hand of accident hurries 
one of them to the tomb. 
It is important to see that by our ignorance 
of the future we are not only delivered from a 
sea of sorrow, and made inheritors of a joy 
which is none the less joy while it lasts because 
its duration will be transient, but we are also 
led to the accomplishment of inscrutable pur- 
poses which had else remained unfulfilled. 
The man who sows, expecting to reap at 
harvest time, might scarcely have heart to sow 
if he knew that the earliest leaves of the 


But in the very first month of | 


{autumn would fall tinkling in the young grass 
lon his grave. 





| I see yonder a narrow door, no wider than 
will admit a human figure. And I see a man 
'with a great package on his back, three or 
|four times the width of the door, seeking 
ito enter in, and he is not able. Many men 
would like very much to go to heaven if they 
could only carry with them a few sins; and 
|they think that God in His love need not be so 
strict, but might pull down that narrow door 
whose pillars seem set so close together, and 
build another somewhat wider. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE WEDDING. 


Louisa found everything propitious on that after- 
noon, for as she was on the point of knocking 
at Mr. Turnor’s door it was opened by Mr. 
Aldrich, and close behind him was standing 
Maud, who on seeing her friend blushed and 
looked conscious. By way of a beginning 
Louisa stared at her and smiled, intending the 
look and smile to convey, “I see through you, 
my dear.” Mand interpreted them rightly, 
and blushed the more. 

Notwithstanding their conversation was at 
first on general topics, it was a regular tilting 
match, Louisa trying her best to bring it 
round to the subject she had come to discuss, 
and Maud skilfuliy parrying her every attempt. 
Aldrich had told the truth to Mrs. Miller when 


first to congratulate her, but not the whole 
truth. She had another reason, but she had 
never hinted a word of it to him; she knew 
she was Louisa’s successful rival, and she 
shrank from giving the final crush to her 
hopes. To proclaim her joy was, she thought, 
to tell Louisa’s sorrow. In spite of her 
thorough consciousness that she was blame- 
less, she could not help feeling guilty of lar- 
ceny in her presence, and particularly now that 
she saw the secret was in some sort of a way 
divulged: she did not object to its being 
known,—in fact, wanted it to be; but she would 
hardly have pitched upon Louisa as the first 
to be told. 

After a considerable amount of tacking about 
Louisa found they were no nearer the point 
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he said Maud wished her brother to be the} 


HORPE 


of the two, and invariably contrived to out- 
manouvre her, so she made a direct dart. 

“Do you remember accusing me of being 
the cause of a certain gentleman’s miserable 
looks and melancholy sighs ? ” 

Maud’s reply was a monosyllabic grunt, 
which might have been intended for either 
yes or no. Louisa continued,— 

“T wish I had answered, ‘ Those who live in 
glass houses ought not to throw stones.’ It 
strikes me you were the culprit.” 

Maud’s strength failed her the instant the 
direct attack was commenced. 

“T’m sure I thought you were,” she 
answered, in a very meek voice. 

“ Did you really P” 

“T did indeed.” 








“ When did the truth dawn upon you?” 

“ At three minutes before eleven this morn- 
ing,” replied Maud, recovering her self-pos- 
session. 

“Umph! That muddles ma quoit. If you 





had said, ‘ Half an hour after I had made the | 
accusation,’ I could have understood it, but 
now I cannot account for a 

“What ?” 

“Various things. You and he fight shy of 
each other—always a suspicious circumstance, 
you know, Miss Turnor, when a gentleman and 
lady have been carrying on a Platonic friend- 
ship, and he gets to look so dejected, it is my 
turn to be anxious on his behalf. Then he 
passes through a season of fluctuations, which 
evidently is an infectious complaint, for I per- 
ceive you also to be suffering from it. Some- 
times I find your spirits down to zero; at 








than at first starting. Maud was the cleverer 








others elevated unnaturally to the other ex- 
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treme. But for the last month there has been | 
an equability about you both charming to be- | 


hold.” 
Louisa stopped. Maud thought to herself 
that only jealousy could have seen all that 
going on, but on raising her downcast eyes to | 
Louisa’s the idea was dissipated. 
“And what inference have you drawn?” | 
she asked. 
Louisa rose from her chair, and going up to 


| Maud knelt down beside her, resting her arms 


upon her knees. Looking up into her face she 
answered,— 

“That you understand each other now.” 

Mand bent her head lower and kissed the 
lips which uttered those words, and which 
were smiling so friendly at her. 

“Why did you not tell us?” continued 
Louisa. “We should have been so glad to 
know it for certain.” 

“T couldn't.” 

“Were you afraid of me?” 

Maud gave no reply. 

“You need not have been. If you had| 
studied me as closely as I have studied you, I 


“ My dear little friend, you must not expect | 


| every one to be so unselfish, so purely good, as | 


| you are yourself. 
| my own affairs to think of any one else.” 





| 


on ee 


I get too much wrapped in 


“ And no wonder, considering what weighty 
affairs yours are. I say, Maud,” continued 
Louisa, after a short pause, during which she 
had been looking intently into her friend’s 
face; but having said that, words seemed to fail 
her. 

“ What do you say, dear?” asked Maud. 

But before Louisa could say her say she 
had to change her position from kneeling on 
the floor to sitting, and in so doing she con- 
trived to turn her back on Maud. 

“T do not think,” she began, in a low, trem- 
bling voice, “he has the slightest idea of— 
you know what I mean ‘You won’t tell him, 
will you?” 

“No, dear,” replied Maud, putting her hand 
on her shoulder, “from the first I had deter- 
mined never to mention that subject to him.” 

“Now I am happy,” said Louisa, turning 
her face again to Maud. 

“And so am I, and thankful too,” mur- 
mured Maud, sotto voce. ‘ What will Johnnie 
say when you tell him?” she continued. 

“ Johnnie has a pretty good idea of all that 
has been going on, I can assure you,” replied 
Louisa. 

“T suppose so, for nothing escapes his ears 
or eyes. But as he had never mentioned it to 
either of us we fancied his usual sharpness had 
deserted him.” 

Ill. 
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* T know what his first question will be on 
next seeing you,” said Louisa. 

“ What ?” 

“«* When are you going to be spliced ?’” 

“So Johnnie’s the cat’s-paw, is he?” said 
Maud, laughing. 

“ May I use it effectually ?”’ 

“Oh, I shall be thankful to talk to a friend 
on that subject,” replied Maud. “I do not 
know what to do,—will you advise me?” 

“ Tf I can, I will.” 

“ He, Mr. Aldrich, wants the wedding to be 
immediately.” 

“ To-morrow P ” 

“Not quite so bad, though nearly. 
Saturday.” 

“ Do you object P” 

“ No—yes—I don’t know.” 

“Do you want me to decide for you ?—be- 
cause if so, I shall say by all means let it be 
on Saturday.” 

“ How earnestly you speak! 


On 


What reason 


| have you for urging it on so quickly ? ” 


Poor Louisa felt confused. A dozen reasons 
came into her head; but as the only one which 


| was correct was the one she might not give, 


they were not of much use. 

“Tf I were you I would do as he asks,” she 
said. 
consult.” 

‘“* Except my brother’s.” 


it. 

“Pray, how can you answer for his senti- 
ments ? ” 

“Oh, we talked the matter over, and agreed 
you were one of the most fortunate of mortals, 
if you could but see it.” 

“You two got very friendly. Are you going 
to be my sister? ” 

“No, you need not fear that; I shall never 
marry.” 

“Tt is not long since I made exactly the 
same remark.” 

“Yes, but you had not the same reason. I 
could not care for one man more than another 
now. But we will not discuss that,—it will 
do neither you nor me any good. [I heard the 
garden gate. Who is coming?” 

Maud looked out of the window. “It is 
Mr. Aldrich,” she said. “I wish he did not 
come so often, it will excite suspicion ; indeed, 
I have been asked several times lately if papa 
is worse.” 

“ Woodthorpians are beginning to suspect, 
so I advise you to bring things to a climax 
speedily.” 

Aldrich, thinking he had allowed plenty of 
time for the conference, looked astonished on 
walking into the room to see Louisa still 
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“You have no other person’s wishes to | 


“He'll be pleased enough, I'll answer for 
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there. To act his part well he began some 
apology for interrupting them, and was going 
to add a special reason for having so done, 
when Louisa, marching up with outstretched 
hand, exclaimed,— 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Al- 
drich, and to wish you every sort of happiness.”’ 

“Has Maud told you?” he said, shaking 
her hand heartily, and keeping on the as- 
tonished expression. 

“No, I found it out by my own sharpness.” 

“And Maud is delighted it is found out,” 
remarked that young lady. 

“As I’m all impatience to tell the news at 
home, I'll away,” said Louisa. “Good-bye.” 

That evening Aldrich took Maud up to the 
vicarage; and there was held another confer- 
ence, consisting of those two, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller, Louisa, and Johnnie. This last had 
begged himself in. “There’s something up,” 
he said to his sister as they came out from tea, 
and putting his arm round her he drew her 
into the garden. “There’s something up, and 


| it’s about Miss Turnor.” And after a consider- 


able amount of wheedling and coaxing, also as- 
suring Louisa he could keep a secret a vast 
deal better than she could, moreover giving 
proof of the same, he got out of her what was 
up. He was on the look-out for Mr. Aldrich 


, and Miss Turnor, and met them at the garden 





te. 

“ So the fourth stage is arrived at,” he said. 
“T’ve been expecting it some time.” 

“ Not quite arrived at yet,” suggested Maud. 

“Near enough to justify me in saying it is.” 

“ What does he mean?” asked Aldrich. 

“Only a little joke between us two; don’t 


Mr. Turnor’s garden hedge. You,” pointing 
to Aldrich, “ were talking very low to her, and 
she managed to slip through the gate evidently 
unawares to you, and saying in her sweetest 
tone, ‘Good night, Robert,’ ran into the house. 
You stood x 

“Ob, spare me the rest,” exclaimed Aldrich, 
“you've proved your point, and may remain.” 

The second morning after this Maud walked 
into the kitchen about half-past seven. Susan 
exclaimed, “ Miss Turnor, you look beautiful!” 
She smiled, and without speaking a word went 
out of the house. 

“Caps all,” soliloquized Susan; “what's i’ 
the wind? Missus comes down half an hour 
afore her usual time all i’ coloured clothes, and 
is off out just as master ought to have his 
breakfast took up. 

She took a survey from the front door. Miss 
Turnor was in the lane talking to Miss Miller. 
In a few moments she left her and returned to 
the house. 

“ Susan,’ she said, “Mrs. Philips will be 
here very shortly; do you think you and she 
can take care of papa for an hour or two?” 

“Yes, ’m. I’m sure we can.” 

“TI shall be back about eleven.” 





T’'ll have a look after her.” | 





“Very well, ’m.” 
Maud rejoined Miss Miller, and the two | 
turned into the fields opposite. They saun- 
tered along, both too much occupied in thought 
to want to talk. Maud was the first to speak. 


road to Dulton one way, and into the heart of 
Woodthorpe village the other, she said,— 


might keep in this field as far as that cottage ; 





be jealous,” he replied. “The bride and bride- | 
groom,” he proclaimed, opening the drawing- | 
room door. | 

When congratulations and the usual pretty 
speeches were over, Mrs. Miller whispered a 
request into Johnnie’s ears that he should de- 
part; but he pleaded loud and long to be 
allowed to remain, declaring he was the best 
fellow in the room at keeping a secret, and 
calling on Maud to second his remaining, on 
the plea that he had her interests so much at 
heart. 

* Are you to be trusted?” she asked. 

“Perhaps you'll believe I am when I tell 
you I’ve known a month at least that you were 
engaged, and have never breathed it to a soul, 
not even to Loo.” 

“ You are trying to humbug us, youngster,” 
said Aldrich. “I don’t believe you have been 
aware of the fact more than an hour.” 

“You are right, I hayen’t; but I’ve been 
aware of the fact that one evening about a 
month ago you two walked past me close by 








there is a gap in the hedge near it through 
which we might creep.” 

“T know what I am about, my dear,” re- | 
plied Louisa; “all the cottages along this road | 
are closed, and their inhabitants in the harvest- | 
fields. No one will see us.” 


“T feel so conspicuous in these coloured || 


clothes after wearing black so long.” 


“You look very lovely in them,” remarked || 


her friend. 


| 
Mr. Aldrich had requested Maud to go out | 
|| 


of mourning on that day; she had objected, 


but he was so resolute, she was obliged to || 


yield. She had got up at five, and stowed 
away in boxes and drawers every vestige of | 


black, and then there had followed an unpack- | | 


ing of more cheerful-looking garments. Not 
that they made her feel more cheerful. The 
putting away of the black had brought very 
vividly back to her mind the memory of that 
dear mother for whom it had been worn, and 
it had required all her resolution to prevent 





Arriving at a stile which led into the high || 


“Ts it safe to go into the road so soon? We || 





her indulging in a hearty fit of crying. She 
























































|| them, 


| than an hour after, the cry was raised that her 
| cousin Annie was missing, and that day three 
| weeks she had seen her darling mother laid in 








| a white straw hat trimmed with blue ribbon, 


| Woodthorpe church. 
| startled out of a reverie by the church clock | 


| pace. 
| “Don’t hurry so,” said Maud. 
“The sooner it is over the better,” replied | 
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had made a promise the evening before, or I 
think strength would have failed her. Aldrich 
had said, “Don’t come to church with red 
eyes.” “No, indeed I won't,” she had 
answered, just then feeling strong. One great 
comfort she had; she felt sure if her mother 
could see her she would approve her actions of 
that day. 

How her whole mind was filled with 
thoughts of her mother! Even the costume 
selected to be worn had reference to her. It 
was a blue and white muslin dress and fichu, 


and a white feather. Mrs. Turnor had taken 
great interest in the buying and making of 
these things, and as Maud arrayed herself in 
each incident connected with them 
rushed into her mind, but especially was she 
carried back to an evening sixteen months 
ago, when they had been brought home, and 
she had tried them on. She almost fancied 
she could see her mother sitting near the 
dressing-table, and smiling on her with fond 
pride. That was the winding up of the happy 
days she had spent in her old home. In less 


her grave. 
How long she would have stood opposite 
the glass looking at herself, but seeing only a 





mental picture, I know not, if she had not 
caught a glimpse of Louisa Miller waiting for 
her on the other side the garden hedge. She} 
knew the future serious realities must be 
thought of, not the past; so tripping into her 
father’s room and kissing him as he lay sleep- 
ing, she went down-stairs. | 

But to return to the two girls silently and | 
leisurely walking up the Dulton road towards | 
Maud was suddenly | 


Louisa began to quicken her | 


striking eight. 


Louisa. 
poor fellow-victim waiting for you. 
been there an hour already.” 

“No! Has he?” 

“Yes. You made such a fuss about having 
no spectators that he and Johnnie went in to 
church at seven, and mamma followed soon 
after. They knew no one would be about at 
that time. There is papa walking in at the 
chancel door; we will make for the same.” 

The ceremony was performed, and Maud 
had her wish; no one but the Millers were 
there to witness it. The whole party went to 
the vicarage to breakfast, and if there have 


“ Besides, you ought to think of your 
He has 





been a great many grander wedding break- 
fasts, there have not been many merrier or 
happier ones. 


CHAPTER XXVIII,—IMPORTANT NEWS. 


On the morning after her wedding day Maud 
Aldrich was sitting in her father’s room. It 
was very hot and sultry, and he was oppressed 
and breathed with difficulty. In addition to 
the window Mand had opened both the bed- 
room door and the door at the foot of the 
staircase, in the hope of getting a little air 
wafied through the room. 

Susan and Liza were working in the kit- 
chen, where they were soon joined by Mrs. 
Cropper, who had brought in some groceries 
which had been ordered that morning. Con- 
versation fell on the event of the day before, 
namely, Maud and Aldrich’s marriage; from 
that it naturally led to the topic that had been 
ail-absorbing to the Woodthorpians for the 
past week. 

And so it was that Maud learned that her 
father’s secret was in a great measure now 
become public property. Not only was she 
regaled with this, but the three women dis- 
cussed the affair at large, giving their own 
opinions, which were decidedly favourable to 
Mr. Turnor, and also the opinions of some of 
their friends, which were not so favourable. 

When Mr. Aldrich came in an hour after- 
wards he saw his wife had been crying, and in 
a moment guessed the cause. He took no 
notice of it, but pretending to be very tired, 
wanted no end of waiting on. She did what 
he asked her to do, but hardly spoke, and 
moved listlessly, as if all strength were gone. 

“ Does your head ache, darling? ” he asked, 
drawing her close to him. 

She sank helplessly on him and burst into 
tears. He let her cry some time, until he 
found that instead of abating the sobbing was 
increasing to hysterics. 

“ Now look here, child,” he said, “I’ve had 
enough of this nonsense. Don’t go and break 
your heart for nothing.” 

She slipped down on the floor, and lay all 
on a heap at his feet. 

“What a goose you are,” he said, after a 
pause, “to make this ado just because Charlie 
Stamp brings a report into the village from 
p——!” 

“Then you have heard, have you? ” she ex- 
claimed, starting up. 

“Of course I have. 
ago.” 

“ And you never told me!” 

“T wasn’t going to be such a fool.” 

“Don’t believe it all, Robert,” she cried. 


Three or four days 









































| drich’s delight, he heard his wife utter an 
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“ People are making worse of it than it really 
is. But I will tell you the real story now.” 

“My darling,” he said, taking her to him 
again, “don’t be frightened. Don’t tremble 
so. Do you suppose I care a straw for what 
is said? I do not even want to hear the true 
story from you, and all the others go in at one 
ear and out at the other.” 

“ And you really knew it before yesterday ? ” 
she asked. 

“T knew it even before I entreated of you to 
do yesterday’s work,” he replied. “ But if I 
had not it would have made no difference to 
me. I wanted you; I have got you; and I 


| am content.” 


And now the sobbing had quite ceased. 


| “Oh, Robert dear,” she whispered, “I shall 


never prove the blessing to you that you de- 
serve to have in your wife. What a debt of 


a 


gratitude I owe you! 


“What folly!” he said, hastily ; “if you and | 


[ are one, how can you owe to me? Why, of 
course you are as deep in debt to yourself as 
tome. You may begin by paying off the debt 


| to Mrs. Aldrich, please.” 


| Woodthorpe churchyard. His daughter and 
| son-in-law, Mrs. Miller, and Louisa followed 
| him to the grave. 


“ Well, I can devote my life to you, and I 
will,” she murmured. 

But her devotion could not be entirely given 
up to him just then. A day or two afterwards 
Mr. Turnor was taken much worse, and it was 
evident to all his days were numbered. He 


lingered a fortnight, and then passed away so | 
quietly and calmly, that though Maud and| 
Robert were sitting in his room, they had no| her. Oh the scene that followed! My coming | 
idea he was gone, but thought he was having | upon her so suddenly upset her, and she nearly | 
fainted. Clifford came and helped me to sup- | 


a long and peaceful sleep. Maud’s sorrow was 
deep, but she bore her loss quietly and with 
resignation. She had always loved her father 
very dearly, and the more helpless he had 
become, the more her love had intensified. 
She seemed to feel his death more keenly than 
she had done her mother’s. He was laid in 


It was a great trial to Maud that her 
brother George should be away on such a 
wandering expedition. She could not com- 
municate with him. She would so have liked 
him to see his father once more, but as it was, 
he neither knew of her marriage nor of his 
death. 

The morning after the funeral, to Mr. Al- 


exclamation of joy on approaching the break- 
fast-table. “See,” she cried, “here is a letter 
from George. From London, too! we shall 
soon have him down. What a long one it 


is!” 


it fell out of her hands, and she fainted dead 
away. Aldrich carried her out of doors, and 
with Susan’s help she was soon restored to 
consciousness. 


“The letter,” she said. ‘“ Where is it?” 


recovered.” 

“Have you read it?” 

“ Of course not. It is yours.” 

** Read it aloud to me, dear.”’ 

“All in good time. I'll be back in ten 
minutes.” 

Having had permission given him to read 
the letter aloud, Mr. Aldrich went off to have 
a private perusal. He returned in half an 
hour, and finding Maud well and very im- 
patient, he read the following :— 


“Dearest Maup,—At last my wanderings 
are over and my work done. Yesterday week I 
discovered Annie, located in a small farmhouse 
a few miles out of Brussels. Strange enough, 
I came across her accidentally while taking a 
little recreation. I and another fellow, an old 
schoolfellow, whom I had met a day or two 
before, were taking a long walk. Being dread- 
fully thirsty and tired we turned in at a very 


in the way of drink. 








She opened it and read a few words, then 


ing at a girl advancing towards the house. I 
saw in a moment who it was, and ran up to 


port her into the house. I made some sort of 


an explanation to the farmer’s wife, though | 


what I said I cannot in the least remember 
now; any way, it satisfied her, for she allowed 
me to remain, and trusted us alone with her 
charge. After giving Annie time to get over 
her surprise, I gave her the history of affairs 
since I had seen her in my father’s house at 
P I began fiercely, but was fain to draw 
it mild ere I was half through. How dreadful 
she looked !—how horrified! And when I 
told her father had had to stand his trial on 
the accusation of having made away with her, 
she shrieked, ‘George! George Turnor! Are 
you telling me the truth? Oh, say you are 
only frightening me.’ I dare not tell her the 
whole story, she must learn about mother’s 
death and father’s illness by degrees. 

“TI could not ask for her side of the story 
that day, but I persuaded her to make a bolt 
of it with me; Clifford kindly gave himself up 
to help me, so between us we got her safely 
landed in London on Saturday evening. Of 
course I took her directly to Kennedy, who 
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“In my pocket,” answered her husband, | 
“where it will remain until you have quite | 


neat-looking farmhouse to ask for something | 
‘That looks awfully like | 
English,’ said Clifford, nudging me and point- | 
























































Se ee a 








| with her was this: 
| she was dead, though he never intended our 
| poor father to be accused of murder. He hoped 


| and I strongly suspect poor father had signed 














'| her where I found her. 


| lead people to suppose she had fallen into the 
| river by accident, and had drifted down to the 
| sea. 


| already gone, why, Annie’s fortune was to pay 
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will see to her affairs, and also to the catching 
of the villain who is at the root of all our 
misery. But his whereabouts cannot be dis- 
covered. This is Annie’s story as far as I can 
make it out, but she is so prostrated I dare 


| not press her to talk. That wretch persuaded 


her he was in love with her, and she, being 
sentimental and romantic, thought it rather 
grand to receive his addresses in secrecy. At 
last he induced her to elope with him, and she 
supposed they were to be married the follow- 
ing morning in London. Nota bit ofit. He 





shipped her and himself for foreign parts, and 
after travelling about as father and daughter, | 
with an old woman to act as maid, he placed | 
He told her he dare | 
not marry her until she was of age, so she was | 

dragging out the remaining days of her 

minority in solitude, only seeing him very | 
rarely for a few hours. She wrote several 

times to you, but of course the letters were | 
intercepted ; and as she received no answer, she 
naturally concluded you were too angry with her 
to write. I suspect his motive in running off 
he wanted to make believe 








that the finding of her hat and glove would 
You know if she had died before she was 
twenty-one, her money was to come to father, 


some papers purporting that he owed that 
scamp some thousands; and as his money was 





the debt. However, this has all to be proved,— 
though for my part I am quite indifferent to 
it now that father’s name will be cleared of all | 
guilt towards Annie. His fault was trusting | 
too implicitly and blindly to another. I think | 
my letter is long enough. I shall be at Wood- 
thorpe very shortly, when you will hear all | 
particulars. Kind regards to the Millers. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ GEORGE.” 

There was perfect silence between Aldrich | 
and his wife for some time after he had finished | 
reading the letter. At last she said,— | 

“If I were not married to you, Robert, I 
should feel inclined to say, Let me die, I seem | 
as if I had lived my life out.” 

“The past life is lived out, I trust,’ he 
answered, “and all its misery dead. But you 
must look forward. Surely the future has 
some bright aspects for you.” 

“Thanks to you, it has. Oh, poor little 
Annie! I cannot feel angry with her; she 
must only be pitied. How her silly girlish 





|flowers put in the vases. 


|has put on its genteelest appearance. 


573 
weakness has ruined her whole life! I should 
like to see her.” 

“ Ask her down, if you like. Though how 


she could face you I know not. She wouldn’t 
come.” 

She was never asked. While Maud was 
pondering over this news, and wondering 
what she should do, her spirit was called away. 
Two days after her arrival in London she was 
taken very ill, and in eight-and-forty hours 
from first being seized she died. She asked 
most piteously to see her uncle and aunt; but 
especially did she entreat her nurse to call 
Maud. Delirium set in; still her cry was 
“Maud.” George was just on the point of 
sending a telegram for Maud when he was 
| stopped by one of the doctors. “Do not risk 
| your sister’s life, he said; “ your cousin’s ill- 
ness is scarlet fever of the worst type.” 

A little further conversation with the doctor 
convinced George that there was ho hope for 
Annie’s life. He therefore wrote and told 
Maud of her illness, at the same time com- 
manding her not to come, for he knew what 
her impulse would be; and it was not until the 
next post came in that he learned the fact of 
there being a powerful hand to check all im- 
prudent impulses. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—TWO YEARS AFTER. 
Ir is four o’clock on a bright day in August. 
During the whole day, except in the vicarage, 
Woodthorpe has been in a state of such com- 
plete repose, it might have been mistaken for 
a village in Norway, at that time of the year 
when it is difficult to distinguish night from 
day. But though the place looks asleep, the 
inhabitants are by no means in that condition ; 
they are most of them in the harvest- fields, 
toiling hard, and literally for their daily bread. 

At the vicarage all has been busy life since 
early morning; the drawing-room has been 
arrayed in its best, which means, the covers 
have been taken off sofa and chairs, and fresh 
But I need not 
specify any particular room, the entire house 
And so 


has Mrs. Miller. She is just come into the 








| drawing- room, and is taking a survey to see if | 


‘all is to her mind. She seems satisfied, and 
| walks up to the chimney- glass to take another 
survey. This time it is at herself; if the 
result is not satisfactory in her own eyes, it is 
in those of her youngest child, who remarks 
on entering the room, “I say, mater, how jolly 
you look!” 

“I wish I could, return the compliment, 
What have you been up to?” 

“Gathering and tying after Charlie Stamp, 
































| seasoned yet to the duties of a small farmer’s 
|| wife.” 


| head disappears, the door is shut sharply, and 


NS 








|| only enacted a month ago that day, and on 
|| that she lingered. 


| must be either one or the other; but the deed 





| future. 


| eldest child. Year after year passed before her 
| like lightning, and she saw again nearly every- 
| thing of importance that had taken place in 


“T did not say, What is he doing. Where 
| is he?” 
“TI dare not venture a guess?” Johnnie’s 
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to let Mrs. Charlie rest a bit; she’s not 


“Tt is time now you metamorphosised your- 
self from a labourer into a gentleman.” 

“T’m sure, ’ma, Charlie’s a gentleman, and 
so was I while I worked ; changing my clothes 
will not make me one.” 

“Come, child, I do not want the meaning of 
every word I use to be analyzed. Do go and 
dress, I should not like them to catch you in 
that attire.” 

“All serene, mater dear; there’s lots of 
time, it will be an hour at least before they 
can be here; the train isn’t due at Dulton yet; 
I can manage to titivate in half an hour, even 
if I try on all my ties to see which becomes 
me best.” 

“ Go, there’s a good child.” 

He obeys. 

“ Johnnie,” calls his mother. 

“Well?” says he, reopening the door wide 
enough to admit his head. 

“Where is Anthony?” 

“ Studying physiognomy.” 


he is heard mounting the steps three at a 
time. 

A slight shade of annoyance came over Mrs. 
Miller’s face as she sank into an easy chair ; 
for some time she looked anxious and thought- 
fal, and every now and then a sigh would 
escape her, showing that her mind was not 
quite at ease; she took up a book, not to read 
it, for it was a copy of Virgil, and she was no 
Latin scholar. It lay open on her lap, while 
she was seeing far too much mentally to be 
able to fix her eyes on any visible object. Her 
thoughts were busy with past, present, and 
Scenes of her life rose up before her 
in quick succession; especially did she think 
of her wedding day, and of the infancy of her 


them. At last she arrived at a scene that was 


“It may be for good, it 
may be for bad,” she thought to herself; “ it 


is done, I must hope and pray for the best; 
any way, prospects are bright.” And then 
Mrs. Miller thought of her prospects, and they 
assumed rather a dark hue; all her children, 
real and adopted—Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich were 
of the latter—were going to leave her, and she 
and Mr. Miller would have to spend the winter 


alone. “The worst of seeing one’s children 
grow up,” she murmured, “is that they all 
have to leave one.” 

Suddenly she heard carriage wheels at a 
distance, she was at the window in an instant, 
the sound died away; she returned to her seat, 
saying to herself,— 

“How absurd Iam! Of course they cannot 
have come yet.” 

But a minute or two later a sound reached 
her ears which she knew to be no delusion. 
The door was opened, and then there was a 


followed by the entrance of a young lady who 


locomotion. She advanced a few steps, half 
turned round, and seemed inclined to go back 
to her nurse, who was watching her with in- 
tense pride and satisfaction. Nurse put out 
her arms, and resolutely turning her face to- 
wards the room pushed her on a step or two, 
and then drew back, closing the door between 
them. 

“Baby, my pet, come to me,” said Mrs. 
Miller, holding out her arms. 

Baby toddled across the floor, using her own 
arms as ballast to enable her to keep her 
perpendicular. 

I need scarcely repeat the conversation 
which passed between these two; any other 
persons placed in similar circumstances would 
most probably have made exactly the same 
remarks. Suffice it to say that while the elder 
lady indulged in various endearing and com- 
plimentary sentences, the younger one kept up 
a running accompaniment of “Mam, mam; 
ha, ha,” &c., and pointed with true feminine 


regard to this young lady there is no mis- 
taking her identity, the brown eyes, dark hair, 
and prettily formed mouth being fac-similes of 
what a certain Mrs. Aldrich’s were some 
twenty years ago. This, to the parties con- 
cerned, most interesting t¢te-d-téte was inter- 
rupted by the sound of footsteps on the gravel 
walk outside. 

“Here comes papa and mamma,” said Mrs. 
Miller; “let us meet them.” 

“We are later than you wished us to be,” 
said Mrs. Aldrich, “but Robert was detained 
out, we could not get here sooner.” 

“You are in ample time to welcome the 
travellers, which is the important thing. Thank 
you for sending little Maud before you; she 


time. Just look at her fickleness; we were 
the best of friends while alone.” 

Little Maud was making sundry struggles 
and yells, meaning that she wished and was 
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little mysterious shuffling and whispering, © 


gave unmistakable evidence of having but | 
lately become aware of her own powers of | 


vanity to her blue sash and sleeve knots. With | 


has helped to while away that weary, expecting | 
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determined to be transferred from Mrs. Miller’s 


' arms to her father’s. 


“You can pity me,” said Maud the elder; 


| “I was decidedly the favourite two months 


ago, but now I am only second, her papa stands 
first.” 

“They are jealous of us,” said Aldrich, 
tossing his daughter high up into the air. 

Maud showed by her enjoyment of the pro- 
ceeding why she appreciated her father more 
than any one else. It was a muscular attach- 
ment. 

“You both look tired,” said Mrs. Miller, 
leading the way into the drawing-room. 

“We are tired,” replied Maud. “There is 
so much to be done these last few days.” 

“Is it decided when you go?” 

“ Yes, on Tuesday.” 

“Oh dear, so soon? I thought you would 
certainly stay until Friday.” 

“That was Maud’s plan, but I have been 
cruel enough to overturn it,” said Aldrich. 

“Why have you?” 

“As our time is short we had better make 


| the best of it, and I think, too, the sooner I 
| clear out now that Blakey is established here, 








the better for him.” 

“I must try to forget you are going, or I 
shall have no pleasure the few days I have you 
all together,” said Mrs. Miller, with a sigh. 

Be it known, reader, that Mr. Aldrich had 
bought a partnership in Leeds, but_ before 
taking up his abode, he was going on what he 


persisted in calling his wedding tour. Neither | 


he nor his wife had slept a night out of 
Woodthorpe since first coming into it, the one 
four years ago, the other three; and as he had 
disposed of his practice sooner than he had 
expected, he was able to take a month’s holi- 
day. For three weeks he and Maud were going 
to travel in Scotland, and then they were to 
return to Woodthorpe for a few days to fetch 
young Maud, who was to be left in Mrs. 
Miller’s charge. 

“T hear wheels,” said Aldrich. 

"30.06 bee 

“Is it they?” exclaimed Maud and Mrs. 
Miller together. 

A loud cheer from Johnnie, who, in spite 
of having donned his best broadcloth, had 
mounted a tree in order to get the first sight 
of the fly, told them they need not doubt. The 
church bells burst out in amerry peal; the fly 
dashed up to the garden gate—where already 
were assembled all the inmates of the vicarage 
—and Louisa Turnor, née Miller, was clasped 
in her mother’s arms. 

It is two hours later. The whole party is on 
the lawn, for it is too hot to keep in the house. 
Mrs. Turnor is seated on a garden chair be- 





|tween her father and mother; opposite them 


on another chair are Mr. Turnor and Mrs. 
Aldrich, Mr. Aldrich and Johnnie are on the 


| grass at their feet, Anthony is walking up and 


down .in an abstracted state of mind. Miss 
Aldrich has been sent home and to bed. 

“T have often tried to imagine my first 
coming home,” said Mrs. Turnor, “but my 
pictures have not been a bit like the reality.” 


“What did you expect, dear?” asked her | 


mother. 

“Oh, the real thing has completely obli- 
terated all the ideal ones, perhaps because it 
has certainly surpassed them. To begin with, 
I had no idea papa would be at Dulton station 
to meet me.” 

“There was a long discussion about my 
going,” said her father; “we could not be 
sure whether you would like to receive my 
welcome there or here.” 

“There, papa dear, it couldn’t have been 
nicer.” 

“TI wanted to come too, but they wouldn’t 
let me,” remarked Johnnie. 

‘And they were quite right. 
never have believed I had reached home if I 
had not been received by you up to some 
antic.” 

Anthony made a halt at her back, and, 
leaning over her, said,— 





“Tam so sorry I was not here to join my 


welcome with the others, but it was unavoid- | 








able. 
to see you than I,” 

“Don’t apologize; I have a good guess why 
you were detained,” whispered she, putting 
her face close against his. 

“Let me have a little private conversation 
with you before you go to bed, will you?” he 
said. 

“To be sure.” 


I should 


Believe me, there is no one more pleased | 


He resumed his pacing to and fro, and | 


Louisa again joined in the general conver- 
sation. 

“How do you like the idea of going to 
school, Johnnie?” asked Mr. Turnor. 

“Amazingly. There is only one drawback 
to the satisfaction I feel—I fear I shall be so 
missed in Woodthorpe.” 

“Conceit,” said Maud, giving him a slight 
push. 

“That is the reason why you delight in 
going,” said Aldrich. 

“Now, then, you'll all set on me. 


How 


foolish it is of a fellow to speak the truth! | 


I could have given lots of reasons against my 
going that you would have believed, but they 
wouldn’t have been right.” 

“Has Susan consented to go away with 
you, Maud?” asked Louisa. 
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“Yes, I am happy to say.” 

“But has Ned given his consent?” said 
George. “TI thought he wanted to be married 
at once.” 

“My dear George, not until May,” said 


| Louisa; “the country people in this part would 
| hardly consider a marriage legal unless it were 
| celebrated in May.” 


George laughed. 

“There is something in what Louisa says,” 
said Maud, “for I remember last May he 
wanted her to be married, and when she reso- 


“ You somehow called forth her best qualities.” 

“T am very glad to hear it. She has been 
a good friend to me, and she shall never want 
one as long as I live.” 

In the meanwhile Anthony and Louisa had 
wandered off together quite to the other end 
of the garden, and were talking most earnestly. 

“Tt is all up with me,” he said. 

“ Really ?” 


not make out why.” 





lutely refused, he said he wouldn’t wait no 
longer than next May for no one. 
she agreed to go with us, she said she must | 


| leave us on the 14th May.” 


“I wonder how long you will keep Jane | 


| Hudson as your housemaid?” said Mr. Miller | 


to Louisa. 

“ Some years, I hope,” she replied. 

“Not a bit of it. Young Thompson will | 
want her back before very long.” 

“She is never engaged to him?” 

* “She is.” 

“What a nuisance!” remarked Louisa, 
getting up and joining Anthony in his peram- | 
bulations. | 

“Mrs. Brown was standing near our old 
garden gate, Mand, as we drove through the | 
village,” said George. “Who lives in the | 
house now?” | 

“Old Mrs. Stamp. She has been in ever | 
since her son’s marriage.” 

“I thought Mrs. Brown looking very old, | 
and ill too.” | 

“She has gone off this last year dreadfully. | 
She has almost retired from public life. Oc- | 
casionally she will do a little nursing in the | 
village; she never goes out of it.” 

“Who is that opening the back gate?” | 
asked Mr. Miller. 

“ Liza Philips,” answered Mrs. Miller. “She 
has been helping our servants to-day.” 

>“ How well that woman has managed for 
her family since poor Philips’ death!”’ said 
Aldrich. “ How completely she has changed 
since first I knew her !—from an idle, gossip- 
ing woman, into a hard-working, industrious 
one.” 

“You, under God, have been the making of 
her,” said Mr. Miller. 

“T did nothing,” exclaimed Aldrich, in sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, dear, you did,” answered Mrs. Aldrich. 
“You made her your confidante.” 

‘“Nonsense, Maud!” 

“True, Robert. He thought I didn’t see 
through them, but I did; Liza was too trans- 
parent.” 

“However it was done, you have certainly | 





And when | 


“Doesn’t care for you, I suppose.” 


“Tt is a humiliating feeling, but I believe | 


that’s it.” 

“Does Mrs. Sooby know what has been 
going on?” 

“Trust her for prying into everybody’s 
business. She has been my enemy through- 
out, I know. She wants the girl for her 
nephew, and she’ll accomplish her wish.” 

“T wish you had never seen her,”’ said Louisa. 

“So do I, for my happiness in life is 


blighted.” 


“No, Anthony, it isn’t,—at least, it is only 
for atime. If you go the right way to work 
you will be as happy as ever in a little time.” 

“You know nothing at all about it, child. 
You have married your first love, and so ought 
not to preach to me.” 

“TI do know something about it, Anthony, 
and I have not married my first love.” 

“ What?” 
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wrought a great change,” said Mrs. Miller. 


“Yes, she has flatly refused me, and I can- 


“Look here. I will tell you a little to show | 
you how I can sympathize with you; but ask | 


me no questions, and never breathe a word to 


any one of what I have said. Four years ago | 


I fell in love, unawares to myself. After a 


few months I discovered my feeling was not | 


reciprocated, and never would be. 
awfully hard fight with myself, but finally I 
conquered. Even then I was sure I could 
never care for another man, but you see I was 
mistaken. I am most thankful now that the 
first affair came to nothing, because then I 
should never have been married to George, 
and I love him fifty times better than I should 
have done the other. It will be the same 
with you.” 

* Let us hope so, though I see only fear.”’ 

Johnnie came running up to them. “Tea 
is ready,” he said, “and brother George has 


just remarked that the dew is falling, and it is 


time his beloved wife was in the house, so walk 
in.” He linked his arm within Anthony’s. 
“Never mind, old fellow,” he whispered, 
“she wasn’t half good enough for you. Be an 
an old bachelor, like me, and don’t go breaking 
your heart over any one. I never mean to.” 
BND OF “ WOODTHORPE.” 








I had an | 
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Prepare ressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
t have a brilliant polish equal to ) new cutlery, Sold in Packets, 3d, each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 48, each. 
ning, and injury to the Knife. Price from 1s. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife e a should be used wit! 
"tat ards, Sold eve wywhe re by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oi lmen, Chemists 5 


Wh 1 sal ‘:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS 


Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black Lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 
172, Blac friars Road, London, 8.E. 





W. F, THOMAS anp Co,’s 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. 


Domestic Machines, Simple and Noiseless, 
Lock Stitch, £3 16s. 


The Celebrated No. 2, £10. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE, 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 



















[Golden Hours, 1, August, 1870, 


& POL, IS GENUINE, 
A % MAIZE INDIAN CORN. 


PATENT CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


é O RN F :: Oo UR. Depending upon the recommendation of 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE WRITERS. 


FLOUR 


is prepared from RICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (800,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 








4 ghey fag 





Pe 





Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.RB.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 18 Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMan’s as superior to anything of the 
kind now before the public.” 


Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. i 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured; it forms an exceedingly digestible and | 
wholesome article of diet.” ; 


Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J, COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 











NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 











Any Invalid can Cure himself without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense. by 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTIA ARABICA FOOD, 


which is less expensive, but more nourishing, than concentrated meat, and saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. Copies of 72,000 
authentic cures (sent gratis om demand) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Habitual Constipation, Diarrhea, Consumption, Hemorrhoids, Liver 
Complaints, Flatul erv , Bili , all kinds of Fevers, Sore Throats, Catarrbhs, Colds, Influenza, Noises in the Head and Ears, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Impurities of the Blood, Eruptions, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Irritability, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits, Spleen, Acidity, Palpitation, 
Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Dropsy, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Vomiting, even in Pregnancy, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


EXTRACT FROM 72.000 CURES. 


Cure No. 68,413 :—‘ Rome, July 2ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excellent, éspecially since, abandoning all ‘other 
remedies, he has confined himself entirely to Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, of which he consumes a plateful at every meal. It has 
produced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food too highly."—Gazetle du Midi. 

Cure No. 58,2 6, of the Marchioness de Bréhan, of seven years’ liver eomplaint, wasting away, debility, nervousness, irritability with 
a nervous palpitation all over; bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, and the most mtolerable nervous agitation. 

Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon, the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Waterford:—“I have 
derived much beneiit from Du Barry’s excellent Food."—Stuart pz DeciEs, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford. 

Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, ner , asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness, and vomiting. —Maxria JOLY, of Lynn, Norfolk. ; 

DU BARRY & CO., 77, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 163, WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


In tins at Is. 1¢4.; 1 Ib., 28. 9ds; 12 Ib., 2285; 24 Ibe, 408. Also at81, Gracechurch Street; 4, Cheapside ; 150, Oxford Street; Fortmum & Mason, 




















